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I MUST here offer warmest thanks to all those French 
friends without whose co-operation this work could never 
have been written. From all classes and both sexes I 
have ever received a friendly, nay, affectionate welcome. 
To the peasant, above all, I owe a debt of gratitude; 
alike his time, his information, and his hospitality being 
placed freely at my service — the poorest as well as the 
richest vying in courteous treatment of the stranger. 

M. Beteiam-Edwards. 
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PROVINCES: PICARDY, ARTOIS, FREXCH 
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I. 

DEPARTMENT: PAS-DE-CALAIS. 

^iNE hours' rolling at anchor" was Arthur Young's 
ence of a Channel passage in 1787, on the re- 
oumey he was compelled to wait three days for 
d. Two years later, in our own time a delightful 
;)leasure cruise of one and a quarter, the journey 
Dover to Calais occupied fourteen hours. We 

suppose from the hundreds of thousands of 
ih travellers who yearly cross the Manche, that 
ly, Artois, and French Flanders would overflow 
hem, that we should hear English speech wherever 
», and find ourselves amid more distinctly English 

dings than even in Switzerland or Norway; but 
ch thing. From the moment I quitted Boulogne 
t of my departure from Calais, having made the 

by way of Hesdin, Arras, Vitry-en-Artois, Douai, 

St. Omer, I no more encountered an English 
: than on the Causses of the Loz^re a few years 
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Every inch of ground is historic to begin with am 
has contributed its page to Anglo-French annals c 
English romance. We may take the little railway fror 
Hesdin to Abbeville, traversing the forest of Crecy, an< 
drive across the cornfields to Agincourt. We may sto; 
at Montreuil, which now looks well, not only "on th 
map," but from the railway carriage, reviving our re 
collections of Tristram Shandy. At Douai we fin< 
eighty English boys playing cricket and football unde 
the eye of English Benedictine monks, — their colleg 
being survival of the persecutions of Good Queen Be 

And to come down from history and romance t 
astounding prose, we find Roubaix, a town of ii4,oo< 
souls, that is to say, a fourth of the population c 
Lyons — a town whose financial transactions with th 
Bank of France exceed those of Rheims, Ntmes, To 
louse, or Montpellier, represented by a man of tn 
people, the important functions of mayor being fille 
by the proprietor of a humble estaminet and vendor c 
newspapers, character and convictions only having raise 
the Socialist leader to such a post. 

In rural districts there is much to learn. Peasar 
property exists more or less in every part of Frano 
but we are here more especially in presence of agr 
culture on a large scale. In the Pas-de-Calais and th 
Nord we find high farming in right good earnest, hole 
ings of from ten to fifteen hundred acres conducted 
the footing of large industrial concerns, capital, scieno 
and enterprise being alike brought to bear upon th 
cultivation of the soil and by private individuals. 

I travelled from Boulogne to Hesdin, in time fc 
the first beautiful eff*ect of spring-tide flower and foliag( 
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The black-thorn, and pear trees were already in full 
b m, and the elm, poplar, and chestnut just burst- 
mto leaf. Everything was very advanced, and 
aro the one-storeyed, white- washed cottages, the 
showed masses of bloom, field and garden a month 
abead of less favoured years. 

Near Staples the wide estuary of the Canche showed 
dear lake-like sheets of water amid the brilUant greenery; 
later, are passed sandy downs with few trees or breaks 
in the landscape. This part of France should be seen 
during the budding season; of itself unpicturesque, it is 
yet beautified by the early fohage. Hesdin is an 
andent, qmet little town on the Canche, with tanneries 
making pictures and smells by the river, unpaved 
streets, and a very curious bit of civic architecture, the 
triple-storeyed portico of the H6tel de Ville. Its 7000 
and odd souls are soon to have their museum, the 
nucleus being a splendid set of tapestries representing 
the battle of Agincourt, in loveliest shades of subdued 
blue and gray. The little inn is very clean and com- 
fortable; for five francs a day you obtain the services 
<>f the master, who is cook; the mistress, who is 
Chamber-maid; and the daughters of the house, who 
Vvait at table. 

My errand was to the neighbouring village of 
Hauteville-Caumont, whither I drove one afternoon. 
Quitting the town in a north-easterly direction, we enter 
one of those long, straight French roads that really 
seem as if they would never come to an end. The 
solitude of the scene around is astonishing to English 
eyes. For miles we only meet two road-menders and 
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an itinerant glazier. On either side, far as the glanc 
could reach, stretches the chessboard landscape, — es 
panse oceanic in its vastness of green and brown, field 
of com and clover alternating with land prepared fc 
beetroot and potatoes. The extent and elevation c 
this plateau, formerly covered with forests, explain th 
excessive dryness of the climate. Bitter indeed mi 
be the wintry blast, torrid the rays of summer hen 
As we proceed we see little breaks in the lev< 
uniformity, plains of apple-green and chocolate-browi 
the land dips here and there, showing tiny combes ; 
bits of refreshing wood. The houses, whether of larg 
landowner, functionary, or peasant, are invariably om 
storeyed, the white walls, brown tiles, or thatched ro( 
having an old-fashioned, rustic effect. One might suj 
pose earthquakes were common from this habit of livi 
on the ground floor. The dryness of the climate douD 
less obviates risk of damp. Much more graceful ai 
the littie orchards of these homesteads than the matin 
matically planted dder apples seen here in all stc 
of growth. Even the blossoms of these trees later c 
cannot compare with the glory of an orchard in the < 
acceptance of the word, having reached maturity in tt 
natural way. Certain portions of rural France are tc 
geometrical. That I must admit. 

Exquisitely clean, to use a farmer's expression, ai 
these sweeps of com and ploughed land, belonging 1 
different owners, yet apparently without division. On 
boundary stones at intervals mark the limits. Here ^ 
find no infinitesimal subdivision and no multiplicity < 
crops. Wheat, clover, oats form the triennial cours 
other crops being rye, potatoes, Swede turnips, sainfoi 
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and the oeillette or oil poppy. The cider apple is also 
an important product 

I found my friend's friend at home, and after a 
diat with madame and her daughter, we set out for our 
round of inspection. This gentleman farmed his own 
land, a beautifully cultivated estate of several hundred 
acres; here and there a neighbour's field dovetailed into 
his own, but for the greater part lying compactly to- 
gether. The first object that attracted my notice was a 
weather-beaten old windmill, — sole survivor of myriads 
formerly studding the country. This antiquated struc- 
ture might have been the identical one slashed at by 
Don Quixote. Iron gray, dilapidated, solitary, it rose 
between green fields and blue sky, like a lighthouse in 
mid-ocean. These mills are still used for crushing rye, 
the crushed grain being mixed with roots for cattle, and 
the straw used here, as elsewhere, for "liage" or tying 
up wheat sheaves. The tenacity of this straw makes it 
very valuable for such purposes. 

Com, rye, and sainfoin were already very advanced, 
all here testif)dng to highly scientific farming; and else- 
where roots were being sown. The soil is prepared by 
a process called "marnage," i.e, dug up to the extent 
of three feet, the "marne" or clayey soil being brought 
to the surface. A very valuable manure is that of the 
scoria or residue of dephosphated steel, formerly thrown 
away as worthless, but now largely imported from 
Hungary for agricultural purposes. Nitrate is also 
largely used to enrich the soil. Sixty years ago the 
Pas-de-Calais possessed large forests. Here at Caumont 
vast tracts have been cleared and brought under culture 
since that time. These denuded plateaux, at a con- 
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siderable elevation above the sea-level, are naturall} 
very dry and very cold in winter, the climate being 
graciually modified by the almost total absence of trees 
Wisely has the present Government interdicted furthei 
destruction; forests are now created instead, and w< 
find private individuals planting instead of hacking 
down. Lucerne is not much cultivated, and my hos 
told me an interesting fact concerning it; in order t( 
grow lucerne, farmers must procure seeds of loca 
growers. Seeds from the south of France do not pro 
duce robust plants. 

The oeillette or purple-flowered poppy, cultivated fo 
the production of oil, must form a charming crop ii 
summer, and is a most important product I was assurec 
that oil procured from crushed seeds is the only kinc 
absolutely free from flavour, and as such superior evei 
to that of olives. Of equal importance is the cider apple 

The economic results of war are curiously exemplifiec 
here. During the war of 187 1 German troops wer< 
stationed in the neighbouring department of the Somme 
and there acquired the habit of drinking cider. S< 
agreeable was found this drink that within the last fev 
years cider apples have been largely exported to Germany 
and just as a Frenchman now demands his Bock at < 
caf6, so in his Biergarten the German calls for his ddei 

My host informed me that all his own apples, growi 
for commerce, went over the northern frontier. Cide 
is said to render the imbiber gout-proof and rheumatism 
proof, but requires a long apprenticeship' to render i 
palatable. The profits of an apple orchard are three 
fold. There is the crop gathered in October, whicl 
will produce in fair seasons 150 francs per hectare 
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i the two grass crops, apple trees not hurting the 

ture. 

I am not here in a region of peasant owners. Large 

hke the one I speak of are cultivated by day 

ourers, as in the Pays de Caux, to be described 

iier on, and as at home, with certain differences. 

The peasant's harvest here are his potatoe-fed pigs. 

our walks we came upon men and women sowing 
tatoes on their bit of hired land; for the most part, 

. ! this bit of land is tilled on Sundays, a neighbour's 
Horse being hired or borrowed for the purpose. Thus 
neither man nor beast rest on the seventh day, and as 
a natural consequence church-going has gradually fallen 
into abeyance. We are now in an essentially Catholic 
department, to find Catholicism apparently a dead letter, 
a survival ! My host deplored this habit of turning Sunday 
into a veritable corvee for both human beings and cattle, 
but said that change of system must be very slow. 

On the whole, the condition of the agricultural 
labourer here contrasts very unfavourably with that of 
the peasant owner described elsewhere. 

The same drawbacks exist as in England. Land 
for the most part being held by large owners, accom- 
Qiodation for poorer neighbours is insufficient Many 
^ble-bodied workmen migrate to the towns, simply be- 
cause they cannot get houses to live in; such one- 
storeyed dwellings as exist have an uncared-for look, 
^^ither are the village folks so well dressed as in regions 
^f peasant property. In fact I should say, after a very 
^de experience, that peasant property invariably uplifts 
^Hd non-propertied labour drags down. This seems to 
^e a conclusion mathematically demonstrable. 

France of To-day. Second Series, 2 
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My host was mayor of his commune, and a man oF 
progress and philanthropy in the widest sense of the 
word. He had lately brought about the opening of an 
infant school, and dwelt on the beneficial results, for 
children not being admitted to the communal schools 
under the age of seven, are otherwise thrown on the 
streets all day. Infant schools, however, are generally 
found in the larger communes. Intersecting my host's 
vast stretches of field and ploughed land lay the old 
strategic road from Rouen to St. Omer, a broad band 
of dazzling white thrown across the tremendous panorama. 
An immense plain is spread before us as a map, now 
crudely brilliant in hue, two months later to show blend- 
ing gold and purple. Vast too the views obtained on 
the homeward drive. Over against Hesdin rises its 
forest, — holiday ground of rich and poor, as yet un- 
discovered by the tourist. From this friendly little town 
a charming woodland journey may be made by the one- 
gauge railway now leading through the forest of Crdcy 
to Abbeville. I was sorry not to have more time at my 
disposal for a region, not picturesque certainly, but 
thoroughly French, unsophisticated and rural. 
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n. 

DEPARTMENT: PAS-DE-CALAIS. (Continued.) 

Between Hesdin and Arras the geometrically planted 
dder apple trees and poplars growing in parallel lines 
are without beauty, but by the railway are bits of waste 
ground covered with cowslip, wind flowers, cuckoo pint, 
and dandelion. On the top of lofty elms here and 
there are dark masses; these are the nests of the magpie, 
and apparently quite safe from molestation. 

By the wayside we see evidences of peasant owner- 
ship on the most modest scale, women cutting their tiny 
patch of rye, as green food for cattle, sowing their 
potatoe field, or keeping a few sheep. Everywhere 
lilacs are in full bloom and the pear and cherry trees 
burdened with blossom as snow. Everything is. a month 
ahead of ordinary years. I write of April 1893. 

The Hotel St Pol at Arras looks, I should say, 
precisely as it did in Robespierre's time. The furniture 
certainly belongs to that epoch, sanitary arrangements 
have made httle advance, and the bare staircases and 
floors do not appear as if they had been well swept, 
much less scoured, since the fall of the Bastille. It is 
a rambling, I should say rat-haunted, old place, but 
fairly quiet and comfortable, with civil men-servants and 
DO kind of pretence. 

Arras itself, that is to say its Petite Place, is a 
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Specimen of Renaissance architecture hardly to be 
matched even in France. The Flemish gables and 
Spanish arcades, not a vestige of modernisation marring 
the effect, make a unique picture. Above all rises the 
first of those noble belfry towers met by the traveller 
on this round, souvenirs of civic rights hardly won and 
stoutly maintained. The first object looked for will be 
Robespierre's birthplace, an eminently respectable middle- 
class abode, now occupied by a personage almost as 
generally distasteful as that of the Terrorist himself, 
namely, a process-server or bailiff. A bright little lad 
whom I interrogated on the way testified the liveliest 
interest in my quest, and would not lose sight of me 
till I had discovered the right house. It is a yellow- 
walled, yellow-shuttered, symbolically atrabilious-looking 
place, with twenty- three front windows. Robespierre's 
parents must have been in decent circumstances when 
their son Maximilian was bom, and perhaps the reverses 
of early life had no small share in determining his aftei 
career. Left an orphan in early life, he owed his educa 
tion and start in life to charity. I attended High Mass 
at the Cathedral on Sunday morning. The congregatioi 
was mainly composed of several hundred girls, orphani 
under charge of sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, and o 
three smaller girls' schools. The number of men of al 
classes I could count on my fingers. The service, a 
which the Bishop officiated, was very fine as far as th< 
music and singing went; the sermon lasted only sevei 
minutes. But for the girls' schools the vast interio 
would have been almost empty. 

Arras abounds in conventual buildings, and one o 
my errands to this city was with these. I wanted U 
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see the little daughter of a dear French friend, who on 

mother's death had been placed in the school kept 

by a cloistered order. Such a school is a prison. 

From the beginning of the term to the end, the pupils 

are as completely secluded as the nuns themselves. 

Even parents are not allowed to see their children except 

the convent parlour at stated hours. On Sundays 

f attend mass in the chapel attached to the con- 

L 

A public day school for girls exists at Arras, but 
the higher education of women — we must never lose 
sight of the fact — is sternly denounced by Catholic 
authorities. Lay schools and lay teachers for girls are 
not only unfashionable, they are immoral in the eyes of 
the orthodox. 

The museum and public library, 40,000 and odd 
Volumes, of this town of 26,000 souls are both magni- 
ficent and magnificently housed in the ancient Abbey 
^e St Vaast, adjoining cathedral, bishopric, and public 
garden. 

Besides pictures, statuary, natural history, and 

^chaeological collections, occupying three storeys, is a 

^oom devoted exclusively to local talent and souvenirs. 

Among the numerous bequests of generous citizens is a 

Collection of faience lately left by a tradeswoman, whose 

Portrait commemorates the deed. Some fine specimens 

of ancient tapestry of Arras, hence the name arras, 

chiefly in shades of gray and blue, and also specimens 

of the delicate hand-made Arras lace are here. There 

is also a room of technical exhibits, chemicals and 

minerals used in the industrial arts, dyes, textures. 

Quite a third of the visitors thronging these 
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sumptuous rooms were young recruits. A modem 
ture of Eustache St Pierre and his companions, at 
feet of Edward in. and his kneeling Queen, ev< 
much admiration. I heard one young soldier explai 
the subject to a little group. There were also r 
family parties, and some blue blouses. How delig 
such a place of resort, — not so much in July wea 
on this 9th of April one might fancy it harvest tim 
but on bleak, rainy, uninviting days. One of 
officials advised me to visit the recently erected I 
des Beaux Arts at the other end of the town, whi 
did. I would here note the pride taken in their pi 
collections by all concerned. This elderly man, 
likely an old soldier, seemed as proud of the muj 
as if it were his own especial property. 

I was at once shown over the spacious, airy, 
kept building — school of art and conservatoriur 
music in one, both built, set on foot, and maintains 
the municipality. Here youths and girls of all ranks 
obtain a thorough artistic and musical training wit 
a fraction of cost The classes are held in sep; 
rooms, and boys in addition learn modelling 
mechanical drawing. 

The school was opened four years ago, and air 
numbers eighty students of both sexes, girls mc 
two afternoons a week, boys every evening. Arras 
possesses an 6cole Normale or large training schoc 
female teachers. 

On this brilliant Sunday afternoon, although i 
small shops were open, I was glad to note the c< 
of street traffic Every one seemed abroad, and 
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ness at a standstill. All the newspaper kiosks were 
closed. 

Next morning soon after eight o'clock I was off to 
^try-en-Artois for a day's farming. At the little station 
I was met by a friend's friend, typical young Frenchman, 
gaiety itself, amiable, easy, all his faculties alert, and 
driven in a little English dogcart to the neighbouring 
village. Twenty-five minutes brought us to our destina- 
tion — house and model farm of a neighbour, upwards 
of twelve hundred acres, all cultivated on the most ap- 
proved methods. Our host now took my young friend's 
reins, he seating himself behind, and we drove slowly 
over a large portion of the estate, taking a zigzag course 
across the fields. There are here three kinds of soil — 
dry, chalky, and unproductive, rich loam, and light inter- 
mediate. In spite of the drought of the last few weeks 
the crops are very luxuriant, and quite a month ahead 
of former seasons. 

This estate of six hundred and odd hectares is a 
specimen of high farming on a large scale, such as I 
had never before witnessed in France. I do not ex- 
aggerate when I say that from end to end could not be 
discerned a single weed. Of course the expense of 
cultivation on such a scale is very great, and hardly re- 
munerative at the present price of wheat. 

Sixty hectares, i.e, nearly 150 acres, are planted 
with wheat, and two-thirds of that superficies with 
beetroot The young com was as advanced as in June 
with us, some kinds of richer growth than others, and 
showing different shades of green, each tract absolutely 
weedless, and giving evidence of highest cultivation. 
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Fourteen hectolitres* per hectare of corn is the average, 
forty the maximum. Besides beetroot for sugar, cloves 
and sainfoin are grown, little or no barley, and neither 
turnips nor mangel-wurzel. 

The land is just now prepared for planting beetroot, 
by far the most important crop here, and on which I 
shall have much to say. Henceforth, indeed, the farm- 
ing I describe may be called industrial, purely agri- 
cultural products being secondary. 

On the importance of beetroot sugar it is hardly 
necessary to dwell at length. A few preHminary facts, 
however, may be acceptable. Up till the year 1812 
cane sugar only was known in France; the discovery of 
beetroot sugar dates from the continental blockade of 
that period. In 1855 the amount of raw sugar pro- 
duced from beetroot throughout France was 90 millions 
of kilos.** In 1873 the sum total had reached 400 mil- 
lions. The consumption of sugar per head here is 
nevertheless one-third less than among ourselves. 

We now come to see the results of fiscal regulation 
upon agriculture. Formerly duty was paid not upon 
the root itself but its product This is now changed, 
and the beetroot being taxed the grower strives after 
that kind producing the largest percentage of saccharine 
matter. Hardly less important is the residue. Tlie 
pulp of the crushed beetroot in these regions forms the 
staple food of cows, pigs, and sheep. Mixed with 
chopped straw, it is stored for winter use in mounds by 
small cultivators, in enormous cellars constructed on pur- 
pose by large owners. Horses refuse to eat this mix- 

* Hectolitre=2 bushels 3 pecks. See Note i, Com Averages. 
** Kilogramme=2 lbs. 3 oz. 
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ture, which has a peculiar odour, scenting farm premises 
from end to end. The chief manure used is that pro- 
duced on the farm and nitrates. On this especial estate 
dried fish from Sweden had been tried, and, as on the 
farm before mentioned, chalky land is dug to the depth 
of three feet, the better soil being put on the top. This 
is the process called "mamage." We now drove for 
miles right across the wide stretches of young wheat 
and land prepared for beetroot The wheels of our light 
cart, the host said, would do good rather than harm. 
Horse beans, planted a few weeks before, were well up; 
colza also was pretty forward. Pastures there were none. 
Although the cornfields were as clean as royal gardens 
we came upon parties of women, girls, and boys hoeing 
here and there. The rows of young wheat showed as 
much uniformity as a newly-planted vineyard. 

Ploughing and harrowing were being done chiefly 
by horses, only a few oxen being used. My host told 
me that his animals were never worked on Sundays. 
On week-days they remain longer afield than with us, 
but a halt of an hour or two is made for food and rest 
at mid-day. Another crop to be mentioned is what is 
called "hivernage" or winter fodder, i.e. lentils planted 
between rows of rye, the latter being grown merely to 
protect the other. On my query as to the school at- 
tendance of boys and girls employed in agriculture, my 
host said that authorities are by no means rigid; at 
certain seasons of the year, indeed, they are not ex- 
pected to attend. Among some large landowners we 
find tolerably conservative notions even in France. Over- 
education, they say, is unfitting the people for manual 
labour, putting them out of their place, and so forth. 
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Moles are not exterminated. "They do more good 
than harm/' said my host, "and I like them." I had 
heard the same thing at Caumont, where were many 
mole-hills. Here and there, dove-tailed into these 
enormous fields, were small patches farmed by the 
peasants, rarely their own property. Their condition 
was described as neither that of prosperity nor want 
"They get along." That was the verdict 

In our long drive across weedless corn and clover 
fields we came upon a small wood, a recent plantation 
of our host Even this bit of greenery made a pleasant 
break in the uniform landscape. We then drove home, 
and inspected the premises on foot Everything was on 
a colossal scale, and trim as a Dutch interior. The 
vast collection of machinery included the latest French, 
English, Belgian, and American inventions. Steam 
engines are fixtures, the consumption of coal being 
1 60 tons yearly per 300 hectares. 

We are thus brought face to face with the agri- 
culture of the future, ancient methods and appliances 
being supplanted one by one, manual labour reduced 
to the minimum, the cultivation of the soil become 
purely mechanical. The idyllic element vanishes from 
rural life all savours of Chicago! Stables and neat 
houses were the perfection of cleanliness and airiness. 
Here for the first time I saw sheep stabled like cows 
and horses. Their quarters were very clean, and Uttered 
with fresh straw. They go afield for a portion of the 
day, but, as I have before mentioned, pastures are few 
and far between. 

The enormous underground store-houses for beet- 
root, pulp, and chopped straw were now almost empty. 
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At mid-day, the oxen were led home and fell to their 
strange food with appetite, its moistness being un- 
doubtedly an advantage in dry weather. The cart 
horses were being fed with boiled barley, and looked in 
first-rate condition. Indeed, all the animals seemed as 
happy and well-cared for as my host's scores upon 
scores of pet birds. Birds, however, are capricious, and 
nothing would induce^ a beautiful green parrot to cry 
"Vive la France," "A bas la Prusse," in my presence. 
After an animated breakfast, — thoroughly French break- 
fast, the best of everything cooked and served in the 
best possible manner — we took leave, and my young 
friend drove me back to Vitry to call upon his own 
family. 

M. D., senior, is a miller, and the family dwelling, 
which adjoins his huge water-mill, is very prettily 
situated on the Scarpe. We entered by a little wooden 
bridge running outside, a conservatory filled with exotics 
and ferns lending the place a fairy look. I never saw 
anything in rural France that more fascinated me than 
this water-mill with its crystal clear waters and sur- 
rounding foliage. M. D. with his three sons quitted 
their occupation as we drove up. Madame and her 
young daughter joined us in the cool salon, and we 
chatted pleasantly for a quarter of an hour. 

I was much struck with the head of the family, an 
elderly man with blue eyes, fine features, and a thought- 
ful expression. He spoke sadly of the effect of American 
competition, and admitted that protection could offer 
but a mere palliative. Hitherto I had found a keenly 
protectionist bias among French agriculturists. Of Eng- 
land and the English he spoke with much sympathy. 
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" CesH le plus grand peuple au monde." (It is the 
greatest nation in the world), he said. 

Nothing could equal the ease and cordiality with 
which this channing family received me. The miller 
with his three elder sons had come straight from the 
mill. Well-educated gentlemen are not ashamed of 
manual labour in France. How I wished I could have 
spent days, nay weeks, in the neighbourhood of the 
water-mill ! 



III. 
DEPARTMENT: NORD. 

Only three museums in France date prior to the 
Revolution, those of Rheims, founded in 1748, and of 
Dijon and Nancy, founded in 1787. The opening in 
Paris of the Museum Franjais in 1792, consisting of the 
royal collections and art treasures of suppressed con- 
vents, was the beginning of a great movement in this 
direction. At Lille the municipal authorities first got 
together a few pictures in the convent of the R^coUets, 
and Watteau the painter was deputed to draw up a 
catalogue. On the 12th May 1795, the collection con- 
sisted of 583 pictures and 58 engravings. On the 
ist September 1801, the consuls decreed the formation 
of departmental museums and distribution of public art 
treasures. It was not, however, till 1848 that the 
municipal council of Lille set to work in earnest upon 
the enrichment of the museum, now one of the finest 
of provincial cities. The present superb building was 
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erected entirely at the expense of the municipality^ and 
was only opened two years ago It has recently been 
enriched by art treasures worth a milhon of francs, gift 
of a rich citizen and his wife, tapestries, faience, frimi- 

, enamels, ivories, illuminated MSS., rare bindings, 
ived gems. Before that time the unrivalled col- 
lecui of drawings by old masters had lent the Lille 
museum a value especially its own. 

The collections are open every day, Sundays in- 
cluded. Being entirely built of stone, there is Uttle risk 
of fire. Thieves are guarded against by two caretakers 
inside the building at night and two patrols outside. 
It is an enormous structure, and arranged with much 
taste. 

The old wall still encircles the inner town, and 
very pretty is the contrast of gray stone and fresh 
spring foliage; lilacs in full bloom, also the almond, 
cherry, pear tree, and many others. 

lille nowadays recalls quite other thoughts than 
those suggested by Tristram Shandy. It may be de- 
scribed as a town within towns, the manufacturing 
centres around having gradually developed into large 
rival municipalities. Among these are Tourcoing, Croix, 
and Roubaix, now more than half as large as Lille it- 
self. I stayed a week at Lille, and had I remained 
there a year in one respect, should have come away no 
whit the wiser. The manufacturies, one and all, are in- 
accessible as the interior of a Carmehte convent Queen 
Victoria could get inside the monastery of the Grand 
Chartreuse, but I question whether Her Majesty would 
be permitted to see over a manufactory of thread gloves 
at Lille ! 
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Such jealousy has doubtless its reason. Most lil 
trade secrets have been filched by foreign rivals ui 
the guise of the ordinary tourist. Be this as it 
the confection of a tablecloth or piece of beige is Kq 
as profoundly secret as that of the famous pepper t 
of Prince Bedreddin or the life-sustaining cordial 
celebrated fasters. 

In the hope of winning over a feminine mind I 
drove with a friend to one of the largest factories at 
Croix, the property of a lady. 

Here, as at Mulhouse, mill owners live in the midst 
of their works. They do not leave business cares be- 
hind them, after English fashion, dwelling as far away 
as possible from factory chimneys. The premises of 
Madame C. are on a magnificent scale; all in red brick, 
fresh as if erected yesterday, the mistress's house — ^a 
vast mansion — a Uttle removed from these and sur- 
rounded by elegantly-arranged grounds. A good deal 
of bowing and scraping had to be got through before 
we were even admitted to the portress's lodge, as maxh 
more ceremonial before the portress could be induced 
to convey our errand to one of the numerous clerks in 
a counting-house close by. At length, and after many 
dubious shakes of the head and murmurs of surprise 
at our audacity, the card was transmitted to the mansion. 

A polite summons to the great lad/s presence 
raised our hopes. There seemed at least some fisunt 
hope of success. Traversing the gravelled path, as we 
did so catching sight of madame's coach-house and 
half-dozen carriages, landau, brougham, brake, and how 
many more! we reached the front door. Here the 
clerk left us, and a footman in livery, with no little 
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ceremony, ushered us into the first of a suite of re- 
ception rooms, all fitted up in the modern style, and 
having abundance of ferns and exotics. 

At the end of the last salon a fashionably dressed 
lady, typically French in feature, manners, and deport- 
ment, sat talking to two gentlemen. She very graciously 
advanced to meet us, held out a small white hand 
covered with rings, and with the sweetest smile heard 
my modestly reiterated request to be allowed a glimpse 
of the factory. Would that I could convey the gesture, 
expression of face, and tone of voice with which she 
replied, in the fewest possible words, but volumes were 
less eloquent — 

"Jamais, jamais, jamais!" (Never, never, never!) 
This was all. A tragedian could not have put so much 
meaning into so small a compass. 

After that inimitable, unforgettable "Jamais, jamais, 
jamais!'' there was nothing to do but make our bow 
and retire, discomfiture amply atoned by the little scene 
just described. 

We next drove straight through Lille to the vast 
park or Bois, as it is called, not many years since ac- 
quired by the town as a pleasure ground. Very wisely 
the pretty, irregular stretch of glade, dell, and wood has 
been left as it was, only a few paths, seats, and planta- 
tions being added. No manufacturing town in France 
is better off in this respect. Wide handsome boulevards 
lead to the Bois and pretty botanical garden, many 
private mansions having beautiful grounds, but walled 
in completely as those of cloistered convents. The fresh 
spring greenery and multitude of flowering trees and 
^uubs make suburban Lille look its best, outside the 
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town every cottage has a bit of ground and tree or 
two. 

During this second week of April the weather 
suddenly changed. Rain fell, and a keen east wind 
rendered fires and winter garments once more indispens- 
able. On one of these cold, windy days I went with 
Lille friends to Roubaix, as cold and windy a town, I 
should say, as any in France. 

A preliminary word or two must be said about 
Roubaix, the city of strikes, pre-eminently the Socialist 
city. 

City we may indeed call it, and it is one of rapidly 
increasing dimensions. In the beginning of the century 
Roubaix numbered 8000 souls only. Its population is 
now 114,000. Since 1862 the number of its machines 
has quintupled. Every week 600 tons of wool are 
brought to the mills. As I have before mentioned, more 
business is transacted with the Bank of France by this 
chef-lieu of a canton than by Toulouse, Rheims, Ntmes, 
or Montpellier. The speciality of Roubaix is its dress 
stuffs and woollen materials, large quantities of which 
are exported to America. To see these soft, deUcate 
fabrics we must visit Regent Street and other fashion- 
able quarters, not an inch is to be caught sight of 
here. 

Roubaix is a handsome town, with every possible 
softening down of grimy factory walls and tall chimneys. 
A broad, well-built street leads to the H6tel de Villej 
another equally wide street, with mansions of wealthy 
mill owners and adjacent factories, leads to the new 
Boulevard de Paris and pretty public park, where a 
band plays on Sunday afternoons. 
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But my first object was to obtain an interview with 

Socialist mayor, a man of whom I had heard much. 

^end residing at Lille kindly paved the way by 

his own card with mine, tiie messenger bringing 

a courteous reply. Unfortunately, the Conseil- 
ftral then sitting at Lille curtailed the time at the 
n's disposal, but before one o'clock he would be 

d to receive me, he sent word. Accordingly, con- 
sd by my friend's clerk, I set out for the Town 

We waited some little time in the vestibule, the 
magistrate of Roubaix being very busy, Deputy- 

)rs, adjoints, were coming and going, and liveried 

bustled about, glancing at me from time to 

but without any impertinent curiosity. Impertinent 

«ity, by the way, we rarely meet with in France. 

e seem of opinion that everybody must be the best 

of his or her own business. I was finally ushered 

ihe council chamber, where the mayor and three 

iity-mayors sat at a long table covered with green 
transacting business. He very courteously bade 

ake a seat beside him, and we at once entered into 

sation. The working man's representative of the 

of strikes and socialism is a remarkable looking 

in middle life. Tall, angular, beardless, with the 

of a leader, he would be noticed anywhere. There 

. look of indomitable conviction in his face, and a 
dignity from which neither his shabby clothes nor 

iiumble calling detract Can any indeed well be 

ibler? The first magistrate of a city of a hundred 

fourteen thousand souls, a large percentage of 

I are educated, wealthy men of the world, keeps, 

frtMce of To-day. Second Series. 3 
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as I have said, a small estaminet or caf(6 in which s Ic- 
ing is permitted,* and sells newspapers, himself earl) 
the morning making up and delivering his bundles 
the various retailers. Here indeed we have the prind 
of the Republic — Liberty, Equality, Fraternity — c CC 
out to their logical conclusion. Without money, withou 
social position, this man owes his present dignity 
sheer force of character and conviction. Possessed o 
wider political knowledge he would assuredly rise to 
front rank; will he overcome such an obstacle? J 
remains to be seen. We chatted of socialism and th 
phases of it more immediately connected with Roubai] 
on which latter subject I ventured to beg a little ii 
formation. 

"We must go to the fountain head," he replied vei 
affably. "I regret that time does not permit me 1 
enter into particulars now; but leave me your Eugl 
address. The information required shall be forwarded 

We then talked of socialism in England, of h 
English friends, and he was much interested to lea 
that I had once seen the great Marx and heard hi 
speak at a meeting of the International in Holbo 
twenty-five years ago. 

Then I told him, what perhaps he knew, of t 
liberty accorded by the present Government to he 
meetings in Trafalgar Square, and we spoke of Gla 
stone. "A good democrat, but born too early i 
socialism — the future of the world. One cannot ta 
to socialism at eighty-three years of age," I said. 

"No, that is somewhat late in the day," was t 
smiUng reply. 

* I give Littr6*s meaning of estaminet. 
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After a little more talk, I informed him that one of 
my works was exhibited at Chicago, a fact that seemed 
to impress my listeners very favourably. I then took 
leave, much pleased with my reception. From a certain 
point of view, the socialist mayor of Roubaix is one of 
the most interesting personalities in France. 

Roubaix has been endowed by the State with a 
handsome museum, hbrary, technical and art school, the 
latter for young men only. These may belong to any 
nationality, and obtain their professional or artistic 
training free of charge. The exhibition of students' 
work sufficiently proclaims the excellence of the teach- 
ing. Here we saw very clever studies from the living 
model, a variety of designs, and, most interesting of all, 
fabrics prepared, dyed, and woven entirely by the 
students. 

The admirably arranged library is open to all, and 
we were courteously shown some of its choicest treasures. 
These are not bibliographical curiosities, but albums 
containing specimens of Lyons silks, a marvellous dis- 
play of taste and skill. Gems, butterflies' wings, feathers 
of tropical birds are not more brilliant than these hues, 
while each design is thoroughly artistic, and in its way 
an achievement 

The picture gallery contains a good portrait of the 
veteran song-writer Nadaud, author of the immortal 
song: "Je ne verrai jamais Carcassonne," a native and, 
strange to say, inhabitant of Roubaix. I say, strange, 
because it seems a place in which none but manu- 
facturers and artisans would elect to live.* Many 
Germans and Belgians, engaged in commerce, spend 

* Nadaud died just after my visit. 

3* 
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years here, going away when their fortunes ar< 
More advantageous to the place are those ca 
who take root, identifying themselves with local ii 
Such is the case with a large English firm at 
who have founded a Protestant church and sch 
their work-people. 

The great drawback to Roubaix is a certain 
I have never observed elsewhere. Here in bro 
light vice flaunts the street, naked and unashai 
rather I should say, spends its existence in I 
between Lille and its adjacent towns. 

As a set off to this statement let me rec 
spectacle presented by the museum on Sunda 
noon during the brilliant weather of April 1893, 
most struck me was the presence of poorly- 
boys; they evidently belonged to the least pre 
working class, and came in by twos and threes. '. 
could equal the good behaviour of these lads, 
interest in everything. Many young shopwome 
also there, and as usual a large contingent of 
and recruits. 

Few shops remained open after mid-day, exc 
or two very large groceries, at which fresh ve\ 
were sold. It is pleasant to note a gradual din 
of Sunday labour throughout France. 

The celebration of May Day, which date o 
soon afler my visit, was not calculated either t( 
the Republic or the world in general. It was a i 
manifestation in favour of the Three Eights, and 
few of us, were we suddenly transformed into I 
machinists, would not speedily become Three I 
as well. 
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At five o'clock in the morning the firing of cannon 
announced the annual "Fete du Travail" of workmen's 
holiday, not accorded by Act of Parliament, but claimed 
by the people as a legitimate privilege. 

Unwonted calm prevailed in certain quarters. In- 
stead of men, women, boys, and girls pouring by tens 
of thousands into the factories, the streets leading to 
them were empty. In one or two cases, where machinery 
had been set in motion and doors opened, public 
opinion immediately effected a stoppage of work. In- 
stead, therefore, of being imprisoned from half-past five 
in the morning till seven or eight at night, the entire 
Roubaisien population had freed itself to enjoy "a sun- 
shine holiday." Such a day cannot be too long, and at 
a quarter past seven vast crowds had collected before 
the Hdtel de Ville. 

Here a surprise was in store for the boldest Three 
Eighter going. The tricolour had been hoisted down, 
and replaced, not by a red flag, but by a large trans- 
parency, showing the following device in red letters 
upon a white ground: — 

F£te Internationale du Travail, 

ler Mai 1893. 

Huit Heures du Travail, 
Huit Heures du Loisir, 
Huit Heures du Repos.* 

The mayor in undress, that is to say in garments 
of every day, having surveyed these preparations, re- 

* Translation — International festival of labour: eight hours* 
work, eight hours* leisure, eight hours* repose. 
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turned to his estaminet, the Plat d*Or, and there 1 
his newspapers as usual for the day's distributi< 

In the meantime the finishing touch was put 
other decorations, consisting of flags, devices, and i 
drapery, everywhere the Three Eights being < 
spicuous. 

A monster procession was then formed, h a3 
the Town Council and a vast number of bands, 
was the music of the Fire Brigade, the socia t 
band, the children's choir, the Choral Society of Koul J 
the Franco-Belgian Choral Society, and many othc 
Twenty thousand persons took part in this proc 
the men wearing red neckties and a red flower in tha 
button-holes, the forty-seven groups of the workmen' 
federation bearing banners, all singing, bands playinj 
drums beating, cannons firing, as they went 

At mid-day the defile was made before the H 
de Ville, and delegates of the different socialist grouj 
were formally received by the mayor and deputy-mayoi 
wearing their tricolour scarves of office. 

I must say the mayor's speech was a model of co 
ciseness, good sense, and, it must be added, courtes 
addressing himself first to his fellow-townswomen, th 
to his fellow-townsmen, he thanked the labour party i 
the grandiose celebration of the day, dwelt on the c 
termination of the municipal council to watch over t 
workmen's interests, then begged all to enjoy themseh 
thoroughly, taking care to maintain the public peace. 

Toasts were drunk, the mayor's health with espec 
enthusiasm, but when at the stroke of noon he wav 
the tricolour and an enormous number of pigeons wc 
let loose, not to be fired at but admired as they fl« 
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away in all directions, their tricolour ribbons fluttering, 
the general delight knew no bounds. "Long live our 
mayor," resounded from every mouth, "Vive le citoycn 
Carrette!" 

The rest of the day was devoted to harmless, out- 
of-door amusements: a balloon ascent, on the car being 
conspicuous in red, "Les trois huits," concerts, gymnastic 
contests, finally dancing and illuminations. 

Thus ended the first of May 1893, in what may be 
called the capital of socialist France. 



IV. 
DEPARTMENT: PAS-DE-CALAIS. 

St. Omer is a clean, well-built, and sleepy little 
town, with some fine old churches. The mellow tone 
of the street architecture, especially under a burning 
blue sky, is very soothing; all the houses have a yellowish 
or pinkish hue. 

The town abounds in convents and seminaries, and 
the chief business of well-to-do ladies seems that of 
going to church. In the cathedral are many votive 
tablets to "Our Lady of Miracles" — one of the numerous 
miracle-working Virgins in France. Here we read the 
thanksgiving of a young man miraculously preserved 
throughout his four years' military service; there, one 
records how after praying fervently for a certain boon, 
after many years the Virgin had granted his prayer. 
Parents commemorate miraculous favours bestowed on 
their children; indeed, at Lourdes itself Mariolatry can 
hardly go further. 
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The ancient ramparts are in course of demolitioD, 
and the belt of boulevards which are to replace them 
will be a great improvement The town is protected by 
newly-constructed works. Needless to say, it possesses 
a public library, on the usual principle — one citizen, 
one book — a museum, and small picture gallery. The 
population is 21,000. 

I was cordially received by a friend's friend, fore- 
most resident in the place, and owner of a large distillery. 
As usual, the private dwelling, with coach-house, stables, 
and garden adjoined the business premises. The genievre 
or gin, so called from the juniper used in flavouring it, 
here manufactured, is a choice liqueur, not the cheap 
intoxicant of our own public-houses. Liqueurs are 
always placed with coffee on French breakfast-tables. 
Every one takes a teaspoonful as a help to digestion. 

French people are greatly astonished at the absence 
of liqueurs in England. The excellence of French 
digestions generally would not seem to discredit the 
habit. In the fabrication of gin here only the com of 
rye is used, and in small quantities, the juniper berry; 
it is ready for drinking in six months, although im- 
proved by keeping. I also saw curajoa in its various 
stages. The orange peel used in the manufacture of 
this liqueur is soaked in alcohol for four months. 

My object, however, was to see the high farming on 
an extensive scale for which this region is famous. Ac- 
cordingly my host, accompanied by his amiable wife, 
placed themselves, their carriage, and time at my dis- 
posal, and we set out for a long round. 

In harvest time the aspect of the country must be 
one of extreme richness. The enormous sweeps of 
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com, clover, and beetroot have no division from each 
other or the road; no hedges are to be seen, and not a 
tree in the middle of the crops, few trees, indeed, any- 
where. Everywhere, on this 17th of April, the corn 
was a month ahead of former seasons, and, in spite of 
the long drought, very flourishing. 

The first farm visited consists of 360 hectares (just 
upon 900 acres), all in the highest cultivation, and con- 
ducted strictly on the footing of a large industrial con- 
cern, with offices, counting-house, carpenters', saddlers', 
and wheelwrights' shops, smithies, mills and machinery, 
every agricultural process down to grinding the corn 
being performed on the premises, and by workmen in 
the employ of the owner. 

As we enter these vast premises, and hear the buzz 
of machinery, we feel the complete prosaicisation of 
rustic life. The farmhouse scenes of my own childhood 
in Suffolk, the idyllic descriptions of George Eliot, no 
more resemble actualities than the poetic spinning-wheel 
of olden times the loom of latest invention. Utility is 
the object aimed at, incontestibly with great results, but 
in effect unromantic as Chicago. It is high farming 
made to pay. All was bustle and activity as we made 
the round of the premises, beginning with the vast 
machinery and workshops. These walled-in buildings, 
divided into two portions, each covering three-quarters 
of an acre, reminded me of nothing so much as of the 
caravanserais of Algerian travel twenty-five years ago. 
Once the doors are bolted none can enter, yet to render 
security doubly sure dogs are chained up in every 
comer — we will hope, let loose at night. 

In the first square is a beautiful duck-pond, and 
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beyond a large space covered with farmhouse manure 
to the depth of a yard or two — happy hunting-ground 
of cocks and hens. Forty milch cows are kept, the 
milk being sent to St. Omer. The arrangement for dis- 
tribution showed ingenuity. The milk is sent out in 
bottles placed upright in open boxes constructed for the 
purpose, each bottle being exchanged for empties daily. 
By this means a great saving of time and, without doubt 
of milk also, is effected. All possibility of fraud is also 
guarded against. 

The cows are, for the most part, stabled in con- 
sequence of the scarcity of pasture. Their staple food, 
here as elsewhere, is beetroot pulp mixed with chopped 
straw and grain. The milk tastes well, but I should 
doubt its wholesomeness for young children. Cows, in- 
deed, are kept for the purpose of utilising this residuum 
of the crushed beetroot. Both cows and beasts fatten- 
ing for market were lying down in what seemed rather 
close quarters, each attached to a chain. It seems to 
me that animals never get enough air in these large 
farms. The sheep were even worse off. They are here 
shut up in sheds and littered like pigs, one layer of 
straw being laid upon another in order to increase the 
quantity of manure. The poor animals seemed ill at 
ease in the sheds, in which they have spent the winter, 
and which they will shortly quit for the slaughter-house. 
Of course there can be no question as to the superiority 
of grass- fed mutton, but without pastures, what is the 
farmer to do? There is, perforce must be, a hard, 
prosaic reason for everything in farming made to pay. 
Horse-rearing is also carried on, and we saw some 
pretty foals of mixed breed, the Boulonnais or Boulogne 
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predominating, a strong, large-made, handsome bay, ad- 
mirable for carriage use. My host's handsome pair, like 
as twins, carried us throughout our long round, at the 
same pace, never requiring the whip. In a former 
volume I animadverted upon the badness of cab-driving 
m some French towns. Here it is quite otherwise. 
Whenever I was driven by private owners the horses 
seemed left to themselves, the whip a mere appendage. 

The splendid wheat, clover, bean, and rye crops 
attested the excellence of the farming. Dovetailing into 
these enormous fields were small patches of peasant 
owners or tenants, all without division or apparent 
boundary. 

In the villages I was struck by the tidy appearance 
of the children coming out of school. The usual verdict 
on peasant proprietors hereabouts was that they do not 
accumulate, neither are they in want. Very little, if 
any, beggary meets the eye, either in town or country. 
We then drove to the chateau, with its English grounds, 

of the Vicomte de , friend of my host, and ardent 

admirer of England and English ways. This gentleman 
looked, indeed, like an English squire, and spoke our 
tongue. As an illustration of his lavish method of doing 
things, I mention a quantity of building stone lately 
ordered from Valenciennes. This stone, for the purpose 
of building offices, had cost £800. In this part of 
France clerks and counting-houses seem an indispensable 
feature of farm premises. An enormous bell for sum- 
moning work-people to work or meals is always con- 
spicuous. The whole thing has a commercial aspect. 

Here we saw some magnificent animals, among these 
a prize bull of Flemish breed. It was said to be very 
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fierce, and on this account had a ring in its nose. This 
cruel custom is now, I believe, prohibited here by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. On 
the other hand, I was glad to find the Vicomte a 
member of the kindred society in Paris, and he assured 
me that he was constantly holding his green card of 
membership over offenders in terrorem. 

We hardly expect a rich aristocrat to make utility 
the first object in his agricultural pursuits. High farm- 
ing was nevertheless here the order of the day. Here I 
had the satisfaction of seeing sheep on bits of pasture. 

We next drove to Clairmarais, a village some miles 
off in quite another direction, coming in sight of mag- 
nificent forests. Our errand was to the ancient Cistercian 
abbey, now the property of a capitalist, and turned into 
the business premises of his large farm. Of the original 
monastery, founded in 1140, hardly a trace remains. 
Abutting on the outer wall is the chapel, and before it 
a small enclosed flower-garden full of wallflowers and 
flowering shrubs, a bit of prettiness welcome to the eye. 
Just beyond, too, was an old-fashioned, irregularly planted 
orchard, with young cattle grazing under the bloom-laden 
trees, the turf dazzlingly bright, but less so than the 
young com and rye, now ready for first harvesting. 

The vaulted kitchens with vast fireplaces are relics 
of the ancient abbey, and even now form most picturesque 
interiors. At a long wooden table in one sat a blue- 
bloused group drinking cider out of huge yellow mugs, 
— scene for a painter. Another, fitted up as a dairy, 
was hardly less of a picture. On shelves in the dark, 
antiquated chamber lay large, red-earthen pans full of 
cream for cheese-making. The brown-robed figure of a 
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lay brother would have seemed appropriate in either 
place. 

Outside these all was modernisation and hard prose. 
We saw the shepherd returning with his sheep from the 
herbage, the young lambs bleating pitifully in an inner 
shed. It is the custom here to send the sheep afield 
during the day, the lambs meantime being fed on hay. 
Here again, I should say, is a commercial mistake. The 
lamb of pasture-fed animals must be incontestably superior. 
Humanity here seems on the side of utilitarianism. Who 
can say? Perhaps the inferiority of French meat in cer- 
tain regions arises from this habit of stabling cattle and 
sheep. The drive from Clairmarais to St Omer took us 
through a quite different and much more attractive 
country. We were now in the marais, an amphibious 
stretch of country, cut up into gardens and only accessible 
by tiny canals. It is a small Holland. This vast stretch 
of market garden, intersected by waterways just admitting 
the passage of a boat, is very productive. Three pounds 
per hectare is often paid in rent. The early vegetables, 
conveyed by boat to St. Omer, are largely exported to 
England. Every inch of ground is turned to account, 
the turf-bordered, canal-bound gardens making a pretty 
scene, above the green levels intersected by gleaming 
water the fine towers of St. Omer clearly outlined against 
the brilliant sky. 

The English colony of former days vanished on the 
outbreak of the last war, not to return. A few English 
Catholics still prepare for the priesthood here, and 
eighty more are pursuing their studies at Douai, under 
the charge of English Benedictines. "Why/' impatiently 
asked Arthur Young in 1788, "are Catholics to emigrate 
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in order to be ill -educated abroad, instead of being 
allowed institutions that would educate them well at 
home?" 

The disabilities he reprobates have long since been 
removed, but English-speaking seminarists still flock to 
Douai. 

Here I close this agricultural and industrial tour in 
Picardy and French Flanders, regions so near home, 
yret so unfamiliar to most of us. I append a few facts 
concerning high farming made to pay. The figures 
are supplied me by a leading agriculturist in the Pas- 
de- Calais. * 

* See Note 2, High Farming. 



PART II. 



PROVINCES: SAVOY AND DAUPHINE. 



I. 

DEPARTMENT: SAVOY. 

In his triumphal progress through this region in 
1892, M. Camot touchingly and poetically alluded to 
the historic s)niipathies of Savoy for France. 

"Can we conceive," said the honoured president, 
"a more moving occasion than that now bringing us 
together, an entire population celebrating the centenary 
of its voluntary union with the French nation, when 
Savoy put her hand in that of France, saying, *I will be 
thine'? Can any of us without emotion recall those 
memorable days when the delegates of the Allobroges 
received from the Convention the following reply, 
* Generous Savoyards! In you we cherish friends and 
brothers, common interests make us one, you re-enter 
our family nevermore to be separated from us'?" 

In 1792 Savoy was constituted a department under 
the name of Mont Blanc. By the treaty of 18 15 it 
again became subject to an Italian prince, but forty-five 
years later, for once and for all and by the universal 
vote of the people. Savoy became French, the ancient 
duchy forming two departments. Haute Savoie and 
Savoie, with Annecy and Chamb^ry for chefs-lieux. It 
seems a pity that the original name, Mont Blanc, was 
not adhered to from the first, as it would have con- 
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vinced foreigners that Mont Blanc is really in French 
territory. I have heard the fact hotly contested, and ■ 
by tourists who knew Switzerland well! 

There are other errors equally difficult to combat, 
as we shall see, errors, moreover, shared by the French 
economist as well as by the English traveller. 

Any one wishing to see a good deal of France in a 
short time cannot do better than take train from Paris 
to Dijon, thence proceed to Aix-les-Bains and Chamb^ryy 
from the latter place visit the neighbourhood of Grenoble^ 
returning by way of Lyons. 

The renowned sites of Savoy and Dauphin^ I for- 
bear to describe. No place in the world has been 
more frequently described than the Grande Chartreuse, 
and to English valetudinarians, Aix-les-Bains as a health 
resort is now hardly less familiar than Bath. But within 
easy reach of both we may study peasant property 
under a variety of aspects and realise the enormous 
development of rural and industrial France, within the 
last twenty years. 

Quitting the vineyards of the C6te d'Or, every year 
showing fresh conquests over the philloxera, we traverse 
the rich, cattle-fed pastures of the Sadne and Loire, 
then enter a wild picturesque region, tall chimneys of 
silk factories rising from rock -shut valleys. It is a 
grand journey, and if the traveller is fortimate enough 
to reach his destination on a moonlit night, he will not 
easily forget the first enchanting view of the lake of 
Bourget, in appearance, though not in reality, resem- 
bling our own "winding Winandermere, the river-lake," 
and of fairy-like loveliness under the silvery radiance. 
Nothing can be more poetic than this clear, beautifully- 
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environed sheet of water, nothing can be more prosaic 
than the town whose fortunes it has helped to make. 

Aix-les-Bains has other disadvantages besides that 
of inconceivably high prices. Here a purse full of 
gold is emptied almost as quickly as at the gambling 
table. We put on our spectacles and scan each item 
of our hotel bill, go again and again over the column 
of figures; to no purpose. We cannot eat our cake 
and have it Let only millionaires indulge even for a 
few days in the distractions of Aix-les-Bains! 

It is curious that the site of this place should so 
closely resemble Spa, Plombi^res, and other famous 
health resorts of the kind, more calculated, one would 
fancy, to put an end to ailing folks than to set them 
on their feet again. The town lies in a hollow, and 
during the summer is a veritable cauldron, a stew-pan, 
in which the unhappy tourist must remain imprisoned 
till evening, no possibility even of gazing at the glorious 
mountain scenery from his windows, every ray of the 
burning sun being necessarily excluded. One and all 
the world-renowned spas I have visited are alike in this 
respect, detestable from a climatic point of view. The 
invalid who has recourse to them is of valiant temper 
indeed. 

On the other hand, the student of life and manners, 
the grim moralist, finds here the happiest hunting 
ground. At such cosmopolitan watering-places, the 
grand monde and the demi-monde so nicely imitate each 
other that it would tax the insight of a Balzac or the 
experience of a Javert to pronounce where the one 
ends and the other begins. In order, I presume, to 
avoid the possibility of a scandal, the service of the 

4* 
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great hotels is performed by waiters advanced in yeaxfl^ 
men of aspect so frigid and austere that they might 
pass for monks who had gloriously overcome the tem 
tations of St. Antony, a humorous contrast to the fashi 
and frivolity around, — Vanity Fair in juxtaposition witli 
a Trappist convent! 

Half an hour's climb suffices to take us out of the 
gaudy, glittering, artificial world so superbly environed 
into the midst of pastoral scenery. Below we were 
among Parisian vanities, international flirtations, all 
kinds of time-killing; marring the festive aspect of the 
streets the lugubrious processions of patients in their 
funereal pagodas; above we are free to enjoy nature^ 
here smiling and beneficent as in the South. 

Winding upwards from the town towards the south- 
west we follow a beautifully sheltered road, an un- 
broken avenue of noble chestnuts leading to the village 
of Tresserve. From this point the view is very pretty, 
white villas, green foliage, and silvery gray mountains 
gleaming under a brilliant cloudless sky. 

We cannot any more expect beautiful spots to escs^ 
vulgarisation in France than elsewhere. Just before my 
visit had been inaugurated one of those hideous moun- 
tain railways which have already robbed Vesuvius of 
its romance, and if practicable, we may be sure, would 
take Cook's tourists to the top of Mont Blanc 

Mont Revard, the most striking and picturesque 
summit over against Aix, is now accessible by railway. 
The line, five miles in extent, with two intermediate 
stations, certainly effects in one hour an ascent requir- 
ing five on foot; whether the gain is worth the los8| 
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lovers of the picturesque and utilitarians must decide 
between them. 

An afternoon spent at Tresserve suffices to undo 
many prejudices. The poverty of Savoy is still pro- 
verbial. Thus a professional agriculturist had written 
to me from another part of France: "Savoy you will 
find poorly cultivated and a poor country." Easier to 
understand are the arguments adduced by the late 
Lady Vemey in her bulky volumes on French rural life. 
The fact is, as a lady farmer and large landowner I 
here visited explained to me, nowhere throughout 
France has agricultural and industrial progress been 
more startingly rapid. "We have Hved a century 
within the last twenty years," she said again and again, 
at the same time taking pains to put proof positive be- 
fore my eyes. To sum up in a sentence, I was come 
to see the nakedness of the land, I found instead a 
veritable Goshen. Such an experience is what our 
French neighbours call renversant, inadequately trans- 
lated by our own word antipodean, — the direct opposite 
of what has been anticipated. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Aix-les-Bains, 
of course the tourist season counts for something. Thus 
the population of Tresserve, in all about five hundred 
souls, are annually enriched during the summer to the 
extent of 180,000 francs, i.e. nearly S^jooo: everything 
sells for a good price. But these are the earnings of a 
few months only, and are somewhat variable; the general 
well-being and progress depend upon circumstances 
less capricious, above all, upon the indomitable labori- 
ousness and thrift of the people. "Our peasants," said 
the same informant, "know the value of money, how 
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much hard work goes to the earning of a hundred'^^. 
francs; this renders them careful of spendmg a centhairi^ , 
unnecessarily, and also of any investment but the safert;>K. 
Our peasants poor?" she added laughingly; "they anttl 
richer than ourselves. You shall see this aftemoon aV 
peasant who has just bought land of me to the valus . 
of 50,000 francs" (£2000); "you will see the coontiy 
people everywhere well dressed, they eat butcher's meat^ 
have comfortable furniture, never work on Sundays, — ^I 
repeat, we have witnessed within the last fifteen or . 
twenty years the most tremendous changes for the . 
better." 

Before visiting her humbler neighbours this amiable 
arid business-like chatelaine conducted me over her own 
farm, a beautiful property looking on the lake. Behind 
the chateau, which stood in a small, wooded park, 
fields and vineyards sloped down to the water's edge, 
the luxuriant crops testifying to the geniality of climate 
and richness of soil. Four crops of clover are produced 
yearly, and raspberries and strawberries ripen out of 
doors from January to December. On this i6th of 
September ripe strawberries glowed under the trellised 
vines. Harvest was over long ago, the cleared corn- 
fields being green with other crops. Maize is here cut 
in its green state for cows; beetroot, turnips, clover, 
lucerne, rye, and every variety of fruit and vegetable 
grows in equal profusion. 

My attention was centred on the vines, here, as 
elsewhere, the main source of wealth, and trellised on 
trees or stocks after Italian fashion. With regard to 
the latter method my hostess used a word I have not 
been able to identify, although she assured me it was a 
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Latin derivation. This is vignote applied to a trellised 
v: , and by which name such a vineyard is always 

^ here. The stock is now preferred to trees, which 
emaust the soil, and thus rob the vine of nourishment; 
but whether trailing on bare stems or leafy branches, 
the waxen foliage and rich purple clusters form a beau- 
tiful picture; one advantage of the system is its security 
against the phylloxera. As I shall afterwards have oc- 
casion to mention, in spite of the enormous quantities 
of grapes grown here, wine is largely imported into 
Savoy, home vintages not sufficing for the general needs. 
We are hardly surprised to learn that land fetches 
12,000 francs and upwards per hectare, nor having 
once visited Savoy, are we astonished to find that the 
peasants are ever ready to purchase. 

A curious feature of land tenure throughout the de- 
partment is this; whilst arable land is either let on 
lease or fanned by its owner, vineyards are almost uni- 
versally cultivated on the mi-fruits or half-profit system. 
A single hectare here, part of which is cultivated, part 
vineyard, maintains a family of several persons in case. 

Close to my hostess's beautifully situated domain 
are several peasant properties, one of these belonging 
to the recent purchaser of land from her before men- 
tioned. The goodman was absent, but his wife received 
us with great affability. She was gathering grapes just 
outside the house, and immediately offered us some of 
the choicest. I have ever found hospitality characteristic 
of the peasant proprietor. 

Chatting thus, we gazed upon an almost unimagin- 
able picture of fertility and abundance. The original 
property of the pair had been the garden, one could 
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hardly call it more, stretching before us, alleys of 
trellised vine, heavy with purple grapes, between Ci 
narrow stretches of brilliant crops, here a bit of t] 
there a patch of Indian corn, with small beds of arti- 
choke, celery, salad, and other delicate vegetables. In 
front of the house was a flower bed, and although the . 
interior had a rough, uncared-for look in English ey< 
the furniture was solid and comfortable. The hoi 
wife, an elderly woman, had a bright cheerful face, ana 
chatted with us about old times and new. "Yes, we 
have indeed seen changes within the last twenty years,*' 
she said smilingly endorsing my hostess's conclusions. 
These worthy people had begun life upon next to 
nothing, their capital consisting of thrift and laborious- 
ness. 

Within a stone's throw we visited another farm, one 
of a group. Here we came upon one of those survivals 
so humorously bringing out the conservatism of the 
French peasant. The farmer's wife was making butter 
precisely as it was made before the Revolution, the so- . 
called plunge or thump churn she used being, she as- 
sured us, a hundred years old. This primitive ap- 
paratus is a long, cylinder- shaped, wooden vessel, 
resembling a Japanese waste-paper basket, before which 
the churner sits manipulating the cream with a stick. 
The plunge or thump chum was formerly used in Eng- 
land. The interior certainly had not an inviting look, 
walls smoke-dried to the colour of bacon, unscoured 
floors, unswept hearth, and so on; but outside a little 
balcony was bright with flowers in pots, and flowers and 
creepers almost covered the front wall. The farm con- 
sisted of several hectares, on which four cows were 
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ept, these being used for farm work as well. It is 
uncus that practical people should adhere to so mis- 
liievous a practice. The milk of a cow which has 
een working for hours under a burning sun cannot be 

for children, and the butter must suffer in quality, 
et us hope that the departmental professors of agri- 
ilture will take up the matter. It is certainly one 
ing within their province. 

These two instances will give a fair notion of peas- 
it property in this part of Savoy, but on every side 
e find tiny holdings which do not come under that 
sad — vineyards, gardens, and cornfields no larger than 
le croquet lawn of a suburban villa, with cottage at- 

led, one and all the property of the tenant Taking 

) consideration the fertility of the soil, the geniality 
t the climate, and the influx of wealthy strangers dur- 
ig the season, we need hardly wonder that the Bureau 
e hienfaisance or municipal charity has little to do. No 
€ggars disgrace the streets of Aix-les-Bains, and no 
agged, destitute vagrants beset the tourist. "Poverty- 
Iricken Savoy" is one of the richest regions of France. 



II. 

SAVOY. (Continued,) 

In December 1789 Arthur Young wrote from Mala- 
averae on his way to Chambery: "I was sorry to see 
it the village a carcan or seigneurial standard erected, 
:o which a chain and heavy iron collar are fastened, as 
a mark of the lordly arrogance of the nobility and the 
slavery of the people. I asked why it was not burned. 
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? 



with the horror it merited? The question did not ^ 1 
dte the surprise I expected, and which it would 1 
done before the French Revolution. This led to a 
versation, by which I learned that in Upper Savoy tto 
are no seigneurs, and the people are generally at di 
ease, possessing little properties, and the land, in sp 
of nature, almost as valuable as in the lower coantry> 
where the people are poor and ill at their ease. I de^ 
manded why? Because there are seigneurs every* 
where. 

"What a vice is it, and even a curse, that the 
gentry, instead of being the cherishers and benefactors 
of their poor neighbours, should thus, by the abomiofr- , 
tion of feudal rights, prove mere tyrants. Will nothing , 
but revolutions, which cause their chateaux to be bumtf , 
induce them to give to reason and humanity what will ^ 
be extorted by violence and commotion?" Nowadajrs 
the squirearchy of Savoy will tell you that the peas- ^ 
ants are richer than themselves. 

The first sight that greets the traveller on reaching . 
Chamb^ry is the recently inaugurated statue of Savoy 
embracing the French flag. It is a refreshingly original 
and characteristic work of art, realism perhaps pushed 
to the extreme, yet here not out of place. The gigantic 
female figure whose arms so passionately enfold the 
tricolour represents the genius of Savoy under homely 
guise. We have here a peasant woman, but of heroic 
type, one who could not only lead the plough, but if 
necessary shoulder a musket in defence of the father- 
land. 

Before its re-annexation, Savoy was French in feel- 
ing and sympathy. It is now rapidly becoming Fr^ich 
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point of material progress and well-being. The 
capital is a very handsome town with newly-created 
boulevards and public buildings in striking contrast to 
the malodorous, filthy, blind alleys and passages which 
still disgrace it. I arrived just after the triumphal pro- 
gress of the President, the streets were still gaily de- 
corated, the triumphal arches had not been pulled down; 
I arrived, too, when people were dropping down dead 
of cholera in Hamburg, and Havre was severely visited 
by the plague. Yet neither a presidential visit nor a 
cholera panic had led to any cleansing of the back 
slums. A French lady, my travelling companion, came 
back after a stroll, feeling quite sick from the foul 
smells. "C'est ^coeurant" (it is sickening!), she said. (I 
always prefer to quote French rather than English 
opinion on such matters whenever I can.) But who 
thinks of cholera or typhoid with the prospect of seeing 
Madame de Warens' garden and of eliciting a note, 
however faint, from Jean Jacques' harpsichord? I love 
Arthur Young for his description of Rousseau's good — 
or evil — genius. "There was something so deliciously 
amiable in her character, in spite of her frailties — her 
constant gaiety and good humour, her tenderness and 
humanity, her farming speculations, but above all her 
love of Rousseau, have written her name among the 
few whose memories are connected with us by ties more 
easily felt than described." Certain natures, and hers 
was one, remain pagan in the midst of the most 
fastidious civilisation; and, however great their offences 
against accepted ethics and conventionalities, gloriously 
do they shine by comparison with many who have never 
sinned against either! Les Charmettes will doubtless 
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eventually become the property of Chambdry, like t 
Goethe house at Weimar and other historic dwelli 
to remain a museum. It is enchantingly situated; h 
the back windows commanding, across vineyard i 
garden, a lovely view of chestnut woods, valley, ; 
gray glistening mountain range. But there is somethi 
uncanny in the faded tapestries and bed-hangings, al 
dropping to pieces, still exhibited here. The carved c . 
furniture, the portraits — above all, the piano — should Djr 
all means be retained, but not tattered, threadbare car- 
tains. I should prefer, too, not to be shown the little 
oratory in which the poor woman said her prayers after 
shameless self-indulgence. The harpsichord that wc 
read of so often in the Confessions, still gives out a just 
perceptible melody, that too evoking a pensive mood 
One cheerful thought, at least, we bring away from Les 
Charmettes. Let cynics rail as they may, there is a 
touch of poetry in human nature, the whole lump is 
leavened by the saving grace of romance; witness the 
stream of pilgrims to this shrine, all sorts and conditions 
of men on holidays wending their way thither. People 
may not care a straw for philosophy or literature, Jean 
Jacques' theories and style may be a dead letter to the 
masses; when did a love story fail to interest old or 
young, wise or simple? The farm attached to the house 
has been let on the half-profit system to members of a 
single family for a hundred years. Ever5rthing, down to 
poultry and garden produce, is equally divided, the pro- 
prietor furnishing land, implements, stock, and money 
for improvement, the farmer all necessary labour. Many 
cheese-making dairies in these parts are managed on 
the same principle, one instance more, if any were 
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eededy of the almost inexhaustible variety of land 
aure to be found throughout France. As the pages 
f the present volume show, far from the country being 
lit up into minute parcels of land, these by a gradual 
recess of subdivision dwindling to infinitesimal pro- 
ortions, large areas remain precisely as they were at 
time of the Revolution, and that tenant farming, far 
xym being an anomaly on French soil, is to be found 
I every department Next day I drove in quite an 
pposite direction to see some farms. The weather was 
erfect and the scene one of great brilliance and 
eauty; dazzlingly green the richly cultivated valley, 
•om which rose gently undulated hills, above these soft 
iolet mountain range and deepest azure sky. Cham- 
ky is not rock-hemmed as Aix-les-Bains, but lies in a 
TOi opening between chain and chain. We can 
1 the at our ease here, and the abundance of foliage 
pers the burning heat. Veteran walnut and chest- 
trees shade the road, whilst the trellised vineyards 
verywhere rest the eye. 

Two special features characterise the agriculture. In 
he first place, we are in a tobacco-growing country; in 
he second, in one of a curiously mixed tenure. A 
;ood deal of the land is let on lease at a fixed rent, 
hat portion of it devoted to the vine being invariably 
ultivated on the half-profit system. Land near Cham- 
)6ry is rented at the rate of two hundred francs per 
lectare. In remoter districts of course the rate is 
nuch lower. Ten hectares may be accepted as the 
iverage holding, large numbers, however, consisting of 
mly one or two. Wine, corn, and tobacco are the prin- 
npal crops. The former, as I have before mentioned, 
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is quite inadequate to the needs of the departnc 
This accounts for the fact of non-importation into I 
land of wines equal in taste and quality to excellent ] 
gundy and Bordeaux. 

We drew up before a group of farm buildings, 
foremost of which was gaily festooned with sky- 
tablets. At first I imagined that these decorations 
something to do with the President's recent visit, bu 
such thing. Our driver had brought us to a prize fi 
the objects in question being medals obtained firom 1 
to time at various agricultural shows. The farmer 
busily at work with his men, but good-naturedly 
them to take us around. "Nothing is easier," was 
reply to our driver, who explained that the la 
wished to see his farm. He was a slightly built, h; 
some man with regular features, dark hair and eyes, 
he received us with the ease of a well-bred civilian 
free from familiarity as from stiffness. After poin 
to the medals, of which he was evidently very pr< 
he showed us his cows of Tarentaise breed. La Ta 
taise is a district of Upper Savoy, and his oxen, 
in number, were kept for ploughing. Then we inspe< 
the crops. 

His farm was in reality one vast vineyard, bu 
unlike the vineyards of Burgundy or the Gironde 
could well be. My companion, who had never I 
in Italy, became almost breathless from admiral 
"Look, only look," she cried again and again, coun 
and re-counting the bunches of grapes on a single st 
hardly believing the profusion before her eyes. 

It was indeed a marvellous picture of luxuris 
and fertihty. Between each row of trellised vine \ 
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Strips of vegetation broad as a carriage way, beds of the 
graceful tobacco plant, clover, lucerne, sainfoin, Indian 
com, potatoes or other vegetables planted immediately 
about the stocks, not an inch of ground wasted, not a 
glimpse of sky between vine and vine, so impenetrable 
the clustered fruit and foliage. 

Burgundy, the home of my travelling companion, 
and the part of France I know best, is extraordinarily 
productive, but as a veritable cornucopia not for a mo- 
ment to be compared to Savoy. And even a French 
authority had told me I was about to visit "a poor 
region, and one poorly cultivated!" 

We always find something to learn about the vine, 
and here some curious particulars may be mentioned. 
Some of these plants were a hundred years old; the 
larger proportion, however, consisted of grafts from 
American stocks, those of ten years' growth being in 
splendid condition. We saw one enormous vine, in ap- 
pearance resembling a large shrub, from which grafts 
are taken. The American vine, as I have before ob- 
served, is not attacked by the phylloxera, but the bluish- 
green appearance of the vineyards here and there be- 
tokened another enemy. This is the mildew, combated 
by means of sulphates and other chemical processes. 
Here, as in the neighbourhood of Aix-les-Bains, vine- 
yards are being created, and no wonder, considering 
the demand for home-grown wine. How much French 
wine reaches other countries in its pure state may be 
judged from its deamess in France. Here good vin 
ordinaire of native growth fetches fifty centimes the 
hectolitre, and the choicer kind from three to five 
francs a bottle. Wherever you go you find French 
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wines dearer at home than abroad. If the excellent 
red wine of Algeria could be brought into the English 
market, we should become independent of cheap, arti- 
ficial clarets. 

Having thanked our obliging host, we drove a little 
farther, finding at the next farm much new matter to 
interest us. The farmer was just off to the fields, but 
on hearing our errand dropped his spade and declared 
himself entirely at our service. It is noteworthy that I 
have never in a single instance encountered hesitation 
or reluctance, much less a downright rebuff, fixjm the 
French farmer. Alike rich and poor, cultivator of 
several hundred acres or of a single one, have ever re- 
ceived me courteously and afforded all the information 
in their power to give. 

Our present conductor was a young, good-looking 
man, in build, complexion, and feature greatly re- 
sembling the other, and as affable and conununicative. 
His farm, also of ten hectares, was hired on lease, and 
formed one of a group of three, the homesteads being 
in close proximity to the owner's chiteau. A money 
rent was paid for arable land and pasture, the vineyards 
being cultivated on the half-profit system. Perhaps this 
system may be explained by the expense and ex- 
cessive laboriousness of vine dressing. Only trained 
hands, who receive high wages, are employed in the 
numerous delicate processes. Here the crop that chiefly 
attracted our attention was tobacco.* As every one 
knows, tobacco is a State monopoly in France. Folks 
may cultivate a plant or two in their gardens by way 
of ornament, but that is all. Every leaf grown by the 

* See Note 3, Tobacco. 
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is grown for the State, and none must be with- 
inder severe penalties. Ornament of the parterre, 
bacco is shorn of its beauty when intended for 
Tce; the central leaves are cut out, and the plant 
ti allowed to flower. It is a most remunerative 
the net returns . averaging those of the vine, i.e. 
aximum of agricultural profits. No farmer can 
te tobacco without permission. The small fields 
:hes of brilliant, yellowish green were interspersed 

variety of homelier and more familiar growths, 
lieat in full flower on this year's cleared corn 
clover also in blossom, the fourth annual crop, 
)t and cabbage for cattle. Barley does not flourish 

e farm buildings of our second host also showed 
lly number of blue medallions. With no little 
le showed us a beautiful prize cow, of the same 
aise breed. Such an animal is worth from 1500 
o francs. Several cows were kept, but not worked 

farm. "I disapprove of that custom altogether," 
le master. Here calves were reared instead of 
handed over to the butcher at the end of a few 
In Normandy and Brittany these unfortunate 
features live, or rather endure ill-treatment, for 
a month, and are then put to death. I saw no 
ce of cruelty to animals during my stay in Savoy 

Dauphin^; on the contrary, the country people 
i fond of their cattle. 

ir young farmer was also a bee-keeper, his bee- 
tanding amid flowers and flowering shrubs. Api- 
, as bee-keeping is called, forms a very im- 

r 0/ To-day. Second Series. 5 
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portant branch of rural economies in France.* The 
Society of Apiculturists is under State patronage, and 
at the exhibition of insects held two years ago in Paris, 
hundreds of specimens of honey, wax, and other pro- 
ducts, besides model hives and living bees, were shown. 
This department alone in 1889 numbered 1500 bee- 
rearers. The regions most favoured in the matter of 
wild flowers will, of course, be honey-making districts, 
but everybody who can, keeps bees. 

The spacious, well-built farmhouse fronted the 
garden, and had a cheerful, prosperous look. The 
same may be said of the mistress and her children, 
who came forward to greet us. They were as well 
dressed and neat as the same class would be in Eng- 
land. Here the new barrel-shaped churn of modern 
make was used, not the kind of antiquated vessel I had 
seen near Aix-les-Bains. 

After much interesting conversation we drove home, 
on our way being pleasantly reminded of the general 
affability. By the roadside women and children were 
busily employed in gathering and picking up walnuts. 
They would advance whenever we stopped to look on 
and offer us a handful. When folks are sunk in 
wretchedness and vice after the manner of Zola's 
peasants, they do not quit their work to chat with the 
passing stranger and offer gifts, however trifling. The 
French peasant is represented as sordid and grasping. 
I repeat, I have ever found him hospitality itself. 

It must not of course be supposed that from end 
to end the ancient kingdom of Savoy is a land of 
Goshen. Many mountainous regions are barren and 

* See Note 4, Apiculture. 
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sparsely inhabited, and from these still emerge the 
chimney sweep and his troop, — wretched little beings, 
"farmed," as used to be the case in England fifty years 
ago. I have often encountered little chimney sweeps 
in the Jura and elsewhere. At one town of the above- 
mentioned department I was assured that the soot- 
begrimed youngsters were the best customers of pastry 
cooks and sweet shops. This may well be, as they beg 
audaciously, and by their wretched condition excite the 
general pity. It is certainly matter for wonder that this 
servitude in France has survived every other; but legis- 
lation is now taking in hand the subject of juvenile 
labour. The little victims of Savoy will surely not be 
overlooked. 

From the barren mountain regions also large numbers 
expatriate themselves for a certain number of years, 
returning to piurchase a bit of land with their savings. 
It has been computed that on an average 25,000 
Savoyards quit the country, and that upwards of two 
millions of francs yearly are brought back.* 

Besides its slate and marble quarries, mineral waters, 
beds of anthracite, iron and lead mines; besides its silk, 
gauze, and watch manufactures, almost every town and 
village of the two departments possesses its special 
article of commerce. Thus at one place bandages and 
other surgical appliances are made, at another wooden 
cooking utensils, at a third packing-paper, at a fourth 
wadding. Wherever we go, we find that combination 
of rural and industrial activity to which we have no 
parallel at home, and which so largely accounts for 
prosperity here. 

* See E. Reclus, Geographies p. 346. 

5* 
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I must not quit Chamb^ry without acknowledging a 
graceful act of hospitality, to be set against the ex- 
tortionate charges of Aix-les-Bains. A French lady had 
accompanied me on this journey, whose husband was 
on friendly terms with the proprietor of our hotel. We 
were assigned the best rooms, every possible attention 
was shown us, but on taking leave we could not obtain 
a bill! an unwonted, I may say, an unprecedented 
dilemma. I insisted, or rather endeavoured to insist, 
on discharging at least my own share of the expenses. 
But no, "Madame is a friend of our friend, Madame 
must permit us to treat her as such," was the reply, 
and in spite of all I could say or do I was not allowed 
to pay a farthing. 

Here I will take occasion to observe, that let tourists 
grumble as they may, hotel-keepers seldom make a 
fortune in France. I am not speaking of the great 
health-resorts, where a certain season and high charges 
may enrich a few, but of the ordinary run of pro- 
prietors, who depend upon ordinary custom. The cost 
of a large staff of servants all the year round is a very 
large deduction from profits; there is also even an 
element of risk. A new line of railway will ruin a hotel 
dependent on tourists, whilst fashion, caprice, medical 
puffs, and other circumstances render the prosperity of 
spas and winter resorts very precarious. 

The great reproach to be urged against provincial 
hotels in France is the want of sanitation and the noisi- 
ness. Sanitary arrangements, telephones, thickly car- 
peted stairs and passages, smoking-rooms, and thick 
walls, all these things are needed to make them com- 
fortable. As a rule, partition walls are no better de- 
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fence against noise than the paper dividing Japanese 
rooms. 

On the whole, I should say that less progress has 
been made in hotel keeping than in anything else in 
France during the last hundred years. The national 
amiability most probably accounts for this stagnation. 
I have many times travelled with French Mends, and 
have never heard them grumble at any thing unless 
at a disappointing dinner. Discomforts English folks 
anathematise are taken as a matter of course. Thus 
hotels only frequented by French visitors remain un- 
improved from year to year and from generation to 
generation, whilst wherever we go we work reforma- 
tions. 



m. 

DEPARTMENTS: ISfeRE, HAUTES ALPES. 

We are prepared for the savage grandeur of the 
Grande Chartreuse, by our joiuney from Chamb^ry to 
Grenoble. The scenery is an ascending scale of wild- 
ness and beauty, from the moment we quit Rousseau's 
valley till we reach the capital of Dauphind, now a 
frontier town armed to the teeth. We do not get here 
the noble river-side view which inspired Turner, yet the 
aspect of the dty is very imposing, above gleaming 
white houses and interminable avenues reaching far 
into the suburbs, stretching from east to west as a 
majestic curtain, the continuous, unbroken range of 
snow-capped Alps. 

Those lofty mountain fastnesses no longer take the 
place of artificial defence. Since the Franco-Prussian 
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war Grenoble, with Dijon, Besangon, Montbeliard, and 
other towns has been in more than one respect com- 
pletely metamorphosed. Within the last twenty-two 
years the rugged escarpments towering above the chief 
town of the Is^re bristle with forts, no less than eight 
protecting both banks of the river. These tremendous 
works are hardly in keeping with the smiling beauty of 
the valley below, but the traveller in France grows ac- 
customed to such contrasts; scenes of peace and fertility, 
only secured by that militarism which is their antipodes. 
Whilst millions have been spent upon the sinews of war, 
Grenoble has also been lavishly endowed with the arts 
of peace. For a population of 50,000 and odd souls, 
the public library provides books at the rate of three 
volumes per head, to say nothing of its magnificent col- 
lection of illuminated and other rare manuscripts, speci- 
mens of antique bindings, and autographs. Under the 
same roof, all royally housed, is a picture gallery, con- 
taining some good canvases old and new, besides 
sculpture, antiquities, faience, medals. The natural 
history collections are appended to the Botanical Gar- 
dens. I should like to hear of any town of the same 
size either in England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales as 
well off in these respects. That such opportunities are 
not neglected the following fact will show. During my 
visit in 1892, two rooms were entirely given up to the 
works in oil and water-colour of local artists. The pic- 
tures, many of them work of amateurs, showed a tech- 
nical skill and feeling for art often glaringly deficient in 
our own exhibitions. Of course the art schools to be 
found in all large French towns, and open to both 
sexes free of charge, account for much of the artistic 
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excellence found throughout the country. But the de- 
partmental picture gallery, decreed by the Convention, 
is of still more importance. Even the townling of a few 
thousand inhabitants is an art-centre on a small scale. 
New Grenoble is fast supplanting the old, yet the city 
seen from the quays must look much as when Turner 
saw it nearly a century ago, or even Gray, years before. 
The majestic mountain range, rampart upon rampart of 
deep purple with silvery crests, remains unchanged; 
now as tiien the Is^re flows in a broad bright stream 
by green banks and tall, many-storeyed houses; Grenoble 
has been beautified, enlarged, made to bristle with forts, 
that is all. Not Nantes itself, the capital of Western 
France, rises more majestically above the Loire. An 
hour suffices to take you into the heart of the country, 
that fertile valley of Gresivaudan of which I heard so 
much. I had been obligingly furnished with introduc- 
tions to two farmers, and found both at home. The 
first cultivated his own land, which in consequence is 
called une proprieU, The second hired on lease, his 
occupation being called une fertne. I particularise this 
distinction, as landowners even on a small scale do not 
like being called /<?r»2/Vrj. 

My first host, a wealthy bachelor, I found working 
with his men in his shirt-sleeves — the blouse does not 
seem greatly in favour here — he most good-naturedly 
threw down his rake, and offered to show me round. 
He was a middle-aged man, portly, jovial, and very 
communicative, had visited Algeria, was indeed a man 
of the world. Curiously enough, that an English lady 
should feel interested in French farming did not astonish 
him nearly so much as the fact that she was unmarried ! 
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I suppose there are no single women in Dauphind, and 
perhaps no marriageable girls either! Elsewhere during 
this journey a friend, a young professor, had explained 
to me that he could not marry, for a very excellent 
reason, "There are no young ladies in my department," 
he said. 

French girls marry so early here that the condition 
of girlhood, like certain uses of the aorist tense in Greek 
grammar, may be called momentary, a present imme- 
diately becoming a past. Be this as it may, my host 
confided to me that he had only the day before married 
off and dowered his twelfth and only remaining niece, 
giving a dinner and ball in honour of the event, and 
throughout our long conversation the burden of his song 
was ever, "So you are not married?" 

His property was very conveniently situated, his 
fifteen hectares or thirty-seven acres, lying altogether, 
no hedge or boundary dividing field from field, no 
neighbour's patch coming as a wedge between. The 
granary door showed a veritable garland of prize metals, 
these accorded for cattle as well as crops. From floor 
to roof the building was piled with com, garnered in 
July. Some curious contradictions struck me here. This 
farmer's fifteen hectares by no means represented his 
wealth, he owed land elsewhere, and possessed funded 
property, yet in some ways things were behindhand, as 
in Brittany. The heavy, old-fashioned wooden plough, 
for instance, which might have greeted the e)res of 
Arthur Young a hundred years ago — or for the matter 
of that father Abraham! Artificial manure is not yet 
resorted to; on the other hand, com is threshed by 
steam. Here too the seven or eight milch cows, of the 
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same Tarentaise breed, were used on the land, no horses 
being kept for that purpose. The milk is sent to Gre- 
noble, and it never seems to strike buyer or seller that 
the milk of cows which have been toiling for hours in 
the heat of the day can no longer be wholesome for 
ordinary purposes, least of all for young children. 

Hemp is grown here in small quantities for spinning 
at home, another survival we should hardly look for in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Grenoble. The fourth 
crop of clover was being got in, other crops were sain- 
foin, beetroot, maize, cabbages for cattle, and potatoes. 
The land was clean and well cultivated, but without 
one source of wealth — a severe hailstorm in July of the 
present year had ruined the vineyards throughout the 
department Having pressed me most cordially to take 
wine, milk, or anything else he could offer, my host 
poHtely conducted me to the carriage. To the last 
moment he expressed his surprise that his visitor should 
be unmarried. Perhaps demoiselles of a certain age 
shut themselves up in a convent. 

I next visited a tenant farm of twenty hectares, the 
occupier also farming five more of his own. He was a 
striking contrast to my late jovial and voluble host, 
grave, handsome, picturesque, he looked as if he had 
walked out of a mediaeval picture. In spite of his 
everyday dress and evidently laborious life, there was 
here not a trace of vulgarity or commonness. Especially 
noteworthy was his clear enunciation and well-worded, 
well thought-out speech. The first had been an easy- 
going, perhaps self-indulgent old bachelor, the second 
was a hard-working, anxious father of a family. He in- 
vited me indoors and introduced me to his daughter, a 
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neatly dressed blithe damsel, evidently accustomed to 
hard work. The house was very ancient and primitive 
in construction, the walls of the enormous kitchen were 
blackened with the smoke of generations, and it con- 
tained no furniture except what was absolutely neces- 
sary, long table, deal benches, oak presses, and cooking 
utensils. The bedrooms were upstairs. At some dis- 
tance from the front door a comer of the vast vegetable 
garden was devoted to flowers. Market gardening enters 
largely into farming here, most farmers near Grenoble 
devoting some land to fruit and vegetables for sale. 

I first visited the neat-house and stable, to inspect 
the horse kept for my host's own use, cows, and calt 
What interested me more than an)rthing he could tell 
me about them was their owner's behaviour. 

"I never allow any one to strike or ill-treat my 
animals," he said as he caressed one gentle creature 
after another. Much interesting information this digni- 
fied old peasant gave me, which I will repeat in his 
own words: "The hailstorm of last July ruined my vine- 
yards," he said, "but the corn harvest was abundant, 
on my own land I got thirty-five hectolitres of wheat 
per hectare,* but in spite of such abundant crops I could 
not have farmed at a profit of late years without deduc- 
tion of rent You see," he added, smiling gravely, "I 
am the father of a family, my elder children came be- 
fore we had gratuitous education in France; I was there- 
fore put to a good deal of expense for their education, 
then I had to provide my daughters with a dowry, and 
set up my sons in business. I am now an old man, 
and shall soon retire, leaving the management of this 

* About eleven coombs per acre. 
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rm to my elder son, myself cultivating the bit of land 
at belongs to me." 

"You are up betimes, I daresay?" I asked. 

"At five o'clock all the year round, and keep at it 
1 ten at night; in summer, however, we rest from 
reive till two on account of the great heat, and unless 

case of urgent necessity no one works on Sunday. 
Lit the master's eye is ever needed." He further ex- 
ained that his farm-servants were boarded and lodged 
the house, and that his wife and unmarried daughter 
ipervised the dairy. "We were all invited to a ball 
St night — given by the neighbour you have just visited 
honour of his niece's wedding, but my wife and I are 
o old for such entertainments, our girl went with 
Lends, and was not back till four o'clock this morning." 

I afterwards learned that both ball and mid-day 
mquet had been held at the suburban annexe of the 
St hotel of Grenoble. Upwards of sixty persons sat 
)wn to table. Here is an instance of the conviviality 
id lavishness of the French peasant, described by 
•me writers as a grovelling miser. I only regretted 
at I had not arrived before these gay doings, for most 
isuredly I should have been invited. After a stroll 
•und the farm, which was cultivated on the same plan 
i the other, I was taken to the garden; choosing the 
lest of his dahlias, zinnias, chrysanthemums, and roses, 
y host with great care arranged a bouquet, which he 
fered with charming grace. When I thanked him for 
s kind reception, he made answer, "If any country 
jople of my own found themselves alone in England, 
feel sure you would welcome them in the same way, 
id that it would afford them the same pleasure." 
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This little speech, so gracefully worded, was said 
with real feeling. No courtier could have expressed 
himself better. 

I add that both farmers seemed interested in my 
visit, and both had heard a good deal of England and 
English ways from friends freed by business to cross 
that terrible Manche. Insular tourists are apt to sneer 
at the commercial traveller in France. Perfiaps there 
is no more active agent in promoting international symr 
pathies. If we wish to hear cordial opinions of our- 
selves and our country from French lips, we must go to 
that large and influential class comprised under the 
head of business men, who know something of both. 

The phenomenal hailstorm I have mentioned ruined 
the vintage of 1892 here, but the phylloxera, years 
before, had greatly impaired agricultural prosperity 
throughout the department Thus vineyards formerly 
worth 12,000 francs per hectare have gone down in 
value to 3000 francs, or even less; many peasant wine- 
growers were completely ruined; men who formerly 
dowered their daughters or sent their sons to study 
law at the Ecole de Droit of Grenoble, who could have 
withstood a series of bad seasons, anything but the 
wholesale devastation of their vines. Here, as else- 
where, the enemy is combated with unsparing energy, 
but, as we have said, it takes five years to create a 
vineyard, meantime the process is costly, and the owner 
must live. Some time must elapse before the former 
condition of prosperity is restored. 

There is one harvest throughout Dauphin^ which 
never fails, that of the wild flowers. Simple gathering 
is a very profitable occupation on the mountain sides 
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and pastures, more especially in the neighbourhood of 
L'Oiseaux. The tourist at Grenoble should not forget 
to bring away with him some of these excellent field 
remedies, especially the fleurs pectorales, mallow paste, 
i mulberry syrup. The first consists of dried flowers, 
01 which an infusion is especially beneficial in cases of 
bronchitis. I can here speak from experience also of 
the efficacy of the compound of mallows and of mul- 
berry S)rrup as a remedy for sore throats. The ex- 
ceptional qualities of the liqueur of the Grande Chart- 
reuse are due to two causes: firstly, to the perfumes 
imparted by wild flowers, but chiefly to the super- 
excellence of the brandy used; only choice old brandy 
ever enters into the composition of this liqueur, and, as 
we all know, good brandy of venerable age is in itself 
an admirable liqueur. 

The best gloved nation in the world will not be 
behind-hand in the manufacture of gloves; but the well- 
known house of Jouvin has been too often described to 
need notice here. 

Paper comes next as an important manufacture of 
this department. In minerals it is especially rich; even 
gold and silver are found here, with veins of copper, 
iron ore, lead, cobalt, nickel, antimony, zinc, besides a 
variety of beautiful marbles. A visit to the museum of 
natural history will save us much poring over books. 
The provincial museum im France is ever a series of 
object lessons for grown-up inquirers. We have here de- 
partmental history before our eyes: fauna, flora, minera- 
logy, petrology, no important feature is left out. 

The railway from Grenoble to Gap, chef-lieu of th^ 
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Hautes Alpes, is an amazing piece of engineering, ad- 
mirably described in Murray's Handbook, 

At intervals the train crawls like a snail, thus affordr 
ing ample opportunity for observation. The distance 
from Grenoble to Gap is under a hundred miles, and 
the entire journey occupies from five to six hours, the 
last stage of sixteen miles between Veynes and Gap 
alone occupying an hour and a half. These figures will 
give some idea of the engineering difficulties surmounted 
The line of railway has been constructed within the 
last twenty-five years, and consists of bridges, viaducts 
and embankments, the whole making up a quite in 
describable triumph of skill. So splendid is the me 
chanism, and so absorbed do we become in the tremend 
ous achievement before us, thet we have hardly thought 
for the awful beauty around, scenes not dwarfed or ii 
the least degree commonised by the intrusion of th< 
railway. Here art in its sublimity approaches nature 
There is one stage of the journey that ever remains ii 
my memory. Having wound slowly and circuitous! 
upward, the train scaling the mountain-sides corkscrew 
fashion to the height x)f 400 feet, we move backwards 
once more coming in sight of a Uttle town passed som* 
time before. Another and yet another elevation i 
reached by means of tunnel and viaduct, and again w< 
see that little town, now dwindled to the dimensions c 
a pebble, in the vast, mountain-girt hollow below, th< 
railway, here seen at three elevations, l3dng like a rop 
in triple coil behind us. No spectacle is this for th' 
giddy, but one of unsurpassable grandeur for all wh< 
have strong heads. 

During the long winter these rock-hemmed, snow 
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bound villages must be dreary in the extreme, but the 
railway putting them in communication with the outer 
world will gradually promote material well-being. The 
two departments of the Hautes and Basses Alpes are 
the poorest and least populated of all France. Absence 
of sanitation, foul drinking water, poor food, and other 
causes have hitherto reduced the average of human life 
in the first-mentioned department to the lowest through- 
out the country. 

As we slowly pass through these picturesque scenes, 
an unaccustomed sight meets our eyes. It is that of a 
woman with the badge on her arm of P.L.M.,* betoken- 
ing her office as station-mistress. I have also seen 
station-mistresses in the Gard, but at present the num- 
ber of women fiilfilling such posts is small. 

Gap may best be described as a town with a future, 
there being little to say of it at present. The site is 
very picturesque; its mountains, which may almost be 
called suburban, so near they lie to the town, never lose 
their snows; winter here is arctic, one prolonged season 
of firost and snow, with often cloudless skies and 
dazzling sunshine. There is nothing to see in the 
town, and a few years ago — the custom may prevail 
still — butchers slaughtered their sheep in the public 
ways. Household drainage is, of course, far from satis- 
factory. So little life and movement animate the place 
that people always walk in the middle of the streets, no 
fear of encountering a stray vehicle! The environs are 
charming in summer time. 

There are two cheerful prospects for Gap, the first 
arising from the new lines of railway about to open 
* Paris-Lyon-M6diterranee Railway. 
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direct communication with the sea-coast, and the ric 
marble quarries and veins of mineral in the neighboui 
hood. Only easy means of transport are needed t 
turn these natural resources into money. In Le M^deci 
de Campagne occurs this sentence: "Our country-folks, 
said the doctor, "do not wear mourning." Half a centur 
ago the peasants of this part of France, either fror 
poverty or economy, refrained from purchasing a bit c 
black when losing their relatives. 

Between Gap and the Italian frontier the snow 
occasionally lie so deep that, even in the present da^ 
the village folks cannot bury their dead. They ar 
obliged to await the spring, meantime the coffin bein 
interred in field or garden. Doubtless from this fac 
arose that indifference to outward mourning which Balza 
mentions in his great novel. 

Within the last twenty years the Franco -Italia 
frontier from Brianjon to Nice has been made to bristl 
with forts. These works, erected at a cost of nian 
millions, were absolutely necessary, and entailed mucl 
individual as well as national sacrifice. The miUtar 
engineers to whom the forts were entrusted would mos 
probably have as readily undertaken a campaign ii 
Tonquin! Exposure to Siberian weather, wretched ac 
comodation, long journeys and rough ways, to say nc 
thing of danger to life and limb, all these things had t 
be endured. Gap offering little by way of compensatioi 
during intervals of repose. But the French army, ii 
the words of Gambetta, is patriotism itself. Health an< 
comfort are freely and ungrudgingly sacrificed alike ii 
times of peace and war. 

It would seem at first sight that no writer couk 
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nd anyitnng new to say about so well-known a city as 
.yons; nor, indeed, has it been my intention in these 
olumes to describe in detail any French town. 

Glancing, however, at the various descriptions of 
le second city of France in English works of reference, 
have been struck by their inadequateness. In fact, 
le leading characteristic is left out altogether. We 
;arn what most of us knew before, that Lyons is the 
)remost seat of the silk manufacture in Europe, and a 
iriety of statistics, the whole preparing us for a second 
[anchester or Birmingham. In reality, we quit Lyons, 
5 we entered it, without being once reminded of the 
;ns of thousands of silk looms busily plied from end 
) end, and of the milliard of francs they represent, 
ontemplations of quite another kind occupy our 
loughts. We find ourselves in a smaller but equally 
imptuous Paris, a city that seems built for pleasure 
id enchantment only. 

Perhaps the splendour of Lyons had never struck 
e so much as on returning from poor, little, uncared- 
T Gap: but under all circumstances the approach 
om the railway station comes as a surprise. Buildings, 
iblic gardens, monuments are all on so magnificent a 
ale that at first the unequalled position of the port is 
St sight of. There is so much to see here before we 
m climb the height of Fourvi^re and gaze on the con- 
lence of the Sadne and the Rhone. 

The most curious feature in the history of Lyons is 
5 recent transformation. Fifty years ago the chef-lieu 
\ the Rhone was still a dull, ill-built, unornamental, 
re-eminently commercial and commonplace city. Quite 
iddenly its inhabitants woke up to the fact A spirit 
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of emulation stirred all classes, without any stimi 
from without, unaided by extraneous enterprise or { 
architects and sculptors set to work, and straightway j 
new and beautiful Lyons arose from the ashes of 
old. To-day the proud capital of the Lyonnais is ooi 
of the most artistic cities of Europe, and owing to i 
children. The boast of these citizens may be that thar 
town is beholden for adornment to no outsiders. 
Michelet's introductory chapter he ingeniously loca 
characteristics and aptitudes, assigning to each pro 
its special intellectual gifts. To what fortuitous c 
bination of circumstances do we owe the galaxy 
native talent whose achievements dazzle here? 

Every passing traveller obtains a glimpse of the fine 
street architecture, boulevards, squares, quays, and 
public gardens. Few have any idea of the chefi'd!(zvon 
of modern French sculpture massed together at Lyons. 
The first thing I do on arriving is to revisit the 
famous clock of the Bourse, masterpiece of BonnassieuX) 
a son of Lyons. 

This clock, or rather the marble fa9ade adorning it 
is not only a work of art but a sermon in stone, per 
petually preached to the surging, buzzing crowd belon 
It stands high above the central hall of the Exchange 
at business hours a scene of extraordinary bustle an< 
excitement, which the public can always watch from th 
gallery above, and at the same time obtain an exceller 
view of the clock. 

The noble piece of sculpture forming the fa^ad 
represents the various stages of human life, three femal 
figures composing the group, the hour that is gone, th 
hour that is here, th& hour that is coming. Simple 2 
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is the arrangement of the whole, nevertheless so skilful 
is the portrayal that each figure seems to move as we 
gaze. We almost see the despairing past sink into the 
abyss, her passive erect sister, the dominant hour, letting 
go her hand, whilst radiant and impatient for her own 
reign to begin, the joyous impersonation of the future 
springs upward as if on wings. 

Such an allegory, so powerfully and poetically 
rendered in marble, might have been more appropriately 
placed. Does it not savour of irony thus to idealise 
the three stages of human existence among the money- 
changers of the Temple ? 

The chapel of the noble Hospital farther on con- 
tains two works of another local artist, and in quite a 
different field. In his Mater Dolorosa M. Fatisch has 
not shrunk from comparison with the old masters of 
Italy. It is a pathetic and beautiful work. As a French 
critic has said, a glance at that anguish-stricken face 
pierces like the seven swords in the Stabat, 

Altogether original, and to my thinking more beauti- 
ful, is the Martha and Mary close by. One of the most 
charming and moving episodes of the New Testament 
is here realised with exquisite grace and simplicity. 
Martha, all womanly welcome and affectionateness, ad- 
vances smilingly towards the Lord; Mary seated, awaits 
Him lost in pious wonder and contemplation. 

A mere enumeration of the modern works of art 
which now adorn Lyons, the work of Lyonnais, would 
fill many pages. It is the sum total, the achievements 
in architecture, sculpture, and painting that is so remark- 
able. History, artistically speaking, repeats itself The 
cradle of Coysevox, the Coustous, Lemot, Philippe De- 

6* 
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lorme, and other great sculptors and architects, Lyoni 
has in our own day witnessed an extraordinaiy anc 
admirable Renaissance. Alike in stone, marble, and 
bronze, its children have raised themselves durable 
monuments. Nor in minor fields has the beautiful been 
neglected, witness the elegantly-laid-out public squares 
and gardens which for some reason or other have a 
charm and grace never seen out of France. 

The art and science collections and public library 
are on a scale of sumptuosity we should expect Most 
interesting to English visitors is the Palais de Commerce, 
on the plan of South Kensington, where the great in- 
dustry of Lyons may be studied in all its phases. 

The retribution that sooner or later awaits *religi 
and political persecution is here illustrated. It was by 
Italian political refugees that silk weaving was intro- 
duced into this city under the reign of Louis XL, the 
far-sighted king freeing the immigrants from all taxation 
and in every way encouraging the enterprise. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century the numbe 
of silk weavers had risen to 12,000. Bigotry, howevei 
is blind, and a century later, in the name of a m- 
Christian king, the splendid industry of Lyons was al 
but destroyed. Two-thirds of the silk weavers wer 
expelled, on the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, t 
the great advantage of our own country. 

Lyons has done well to preserve, under the nam 
of "Mus^e de la Propagation de la Foi," a collection 
instruments of torture, — relics of that era of persecutior 
We cannot be too often reminded, even in our owi 
day, of what the mediaeval "saving of souls" reall; 
meant 
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In Spite of cheap competition, silk-worm disease, 
and other causes, the silk industry of Lyons represents 
a total milliard francs yearly; whilst in design and 
texture it still holds the first place. This high standard 
has never been deviated from, and of course the price 
is in proportion. A piece of Lyons silk or velvet is in 
reality a work of art.* 

I will now explain how it is that the industrial 
aspect of the place escapes observation. For the most 
part, instead of being massed together in factories, 
artisans work at home. The custom, as we should ex- 
pect, has no little influence on temperament and char- 
acter. A French writer who knows his countrymen well 
thus describes the silk weavers of Lyons: "Thanks to 
the conditions under which they work, the Lyonnais are 
distinguished by special characteristics. They are more 
reserved, more contemplative, more serious than their 
fellows; the solitary hours of work often engender mys- 
ticism and exaltation of mind."** Nowhere else has 
the socialist movement made more rapid progress. It 
is on Sunday that the workman is seen at his best. 
Drive to the favourite holiday ground of the tie Barbe, 
and you will see him picnicing with wife and children, 
the pet dog making one of the company. For slender 
purses there are cheap boats, the railway and the 
omnibus, and on summer days we find scores of family 
parties bivouacing under the trees. Cold patties, fruit, 
wine, and enormous loaves of bread are relished as re- 
freshment is only relished out of doors; the meal over, 
old and young amuse themselves by fishing for min- 

* E. RMus. 
** Note 5, Lyons silks. 
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nows in the clear water. How merry are all; how mud 
too swiftly fleet the bright hours! 

Nor should any one quit Lyons without visiting La 
GuillotUre, It is difticult to believe that we are in a 
hotbed of revolutionary socialism. On a Sunday after- 
noon, anarchist and red republican in holiday dr 
sun themselves over a newspaper, their babies and 
household pets sporting near. Grandames gossip, young 
folks flirt, — the stormiest quarter of the stormiest dty 
of France is placid as the Sadne. 

Lyons, a fortified place of the first rank, has been 
immensely strengthened since the war. Seven forts on • 
the modem plan have been added within the last 
twenty years. Both right and left banks of the Sadne | 
are now protected by works, under separate military \ 
command. 

The department of the Rhdne, with Lyons for its 
chef 'lieu, was formed from the ancient province of 
Lyonnais and Forez, incorporated into the French king- 
dom in 13 12. Folks still constantly speak of such and 
such a place being in the Forez, — a designation puzzling 
to the stranger, no such name appearing on the map. 



PART III. 

PROVINCE: NORMANDY. 



I 



I. 

DEPARTMENTS: SEINE INFjfeRIEURE, MANCHE. 

My present journey begins at Amiens, and will take 
the reader through portions of Normandy and Brittany, 
more especially interesting from an agricultural or in- 
dustrial point of view. Of the picturesqueness and 
archaeological splendour of these ancient provinces hardly 
a word remains to be said. My business is not with 
these. What I have to say concerning Normandy will 
be prosaic, and in revisiting Brittany I shall chiefly 
examine the changes that have taken place in that 
once fossilised country since 1875, i,e. the date of my 
year's sojourn at Nantes. 

I take it for granted that most English readers are 
familiar, if not with Amiens itself, at least with one of 
its art treasures, popularised — in the elevated sense of 
the word — by our great Ruskin. But the "Bible at 
Amiens'' is not the only magnetic attraction. The Museum 
and Picture Gallery would exact a chapter, were we 
writing of any other country but France; and here the 
most fastidious may take his ease at his inn. Un- 
fortunately, this busy, flourishing, manufacturing town is 
unblessed in the matter of climate. Rain is said to fall 
there in the maximum proportion, and the enormous 
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number of factory chimneys render the atmosphere 
turgid. 

"I have just come back from Rouen," wrote the late 
Earl of Lytton to me in 1890, "which I had never seen 
before, and which I think one of the most picturesque 
and interesting towns I ever saw. Its population (ap- 
parently a very prosperous one) seems to be as success- 
fully occupied now in making cottons as it was formerly 
in making churches, autres temps, autres mosurs!" What 
would Lord Lytton have thought of the Rouen of twenty- 
five years ago? I regret now that I did not journalise 
my experiences of the first French town I visited in my 
youth. There were at that time old-fashioned hotels 
with large gardens in the heart of the dty, and very 
little of modernisation had taken place. We were in 
a mediaeval town still, its grand old churches, municipal 
buildings, and gateways constituting the Rouen I re- 
member. A quarter of an hour sufficed to transport 
you into the country, from the quiet streets to the 
quieter roads winding amid apple orchards. It takes a 
long time nowadays to clear the suburbs, — wide new 
boulevards leading to charming villas and cottages for 
miles inland. From the green heights dominating the 
city eastward we may form some idea of its extent, 
both as a seat of manufacture and a port "They arc 
right to have country villas, to get out of this great, 
ugly, stinking, close, and ill-built town," wrote Arthur 
Young in 1788. He adds, "What a picture of new 
buildings does a flourishing manufacturing town in Eng- 
land exhibit!" The same may be said of the French 
Manchester at the present time. Manchester and Liver- 
pool in one, we should call the newly-built capital of the 
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Seine Inferieure. Its enormously-increased importance 
as a centre of cotton manufacture is chiefly due to the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine by Prussia in 187 1. The 
Rouen fabric may be compared to our own cheap Man- 
chester goods; coarser and stronger far than the cele- 
brated cottons of Alsace, large quantities are exported 
to Algeria, where they are used as clothing by the 
natives. Rouen now furnishes one-third of the cottons 
manufactured throughout France. Our Consul in his 
last report shows how this increased activity has affected 
the town as a port* Between 1869 and 1871 the 
average tonnage entering the port yearly was 573,746; 
between 1889 and 1891 the average was 2,000,543, so 
that in twenty years the shipping has quadrupled. The 
average size of the vessels frequenting the port has in- 
aeased threefold. In former days cargo intended for 
Rouen was usually discharged into smaller vessels at 
Havre, but now ocean-going steamers start directly for 
Australia and America, returning to Rouen. The area 
of the harbour has been largely increased, and other 
works constructed at a cost of two million sterling. 

Nor has municipal lavishness been confined to 
material objects. The magnificent museum, finished in 
1888, and its collections of pictures, pottery, sculpture, 
and antiquities show what intellectual provision is deemed 
necessary in France for a town of a hundred and odd 
thousand souls. I need not, however, enlarge upon that 
subject More necessary, perhaps, is a hint about French 
provincial theatres, which knowledge-seeking tourists 
should never fail to visit There are several here, and 
even a hundred years ago, the "dirty, ugly, stinking, 
* Consular Report, 1892. See Note 6. 
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close, and ill-built town" Arthur Young speaks o^ pos- 
sessed a creditable opera house. The wise and honest 
traveller here in 1788 heard Gr^tr/s Caravanne in 
Caire, "The more I see of the French theatre, the more 
I am forced to acknowledge its superiority to our own," \ 
he wrote, "in the number of good performers and in = 
the paucity of bad ones." ; 

There are natural drawbacks to extraordinary com- ■ 
mercial development, and Rouen is said to be the most I 
intemperate of all French towns, Caen following next in ' 
the black list Here, indeed, may be occasionally seal 
that terrible spectacle, a drunken woman, so rare on 
French soil. An instructive map, appended to M. de 
Foville's France Economique, shows us that the propor- 
tion of cabarets to each inhabitant increases as we pro- 
ceed from south to north. Notwithstanding his figures, 
and here, I feel sure all travellers will agree with mc, 
drunkenness very rarely meets our eyes in France. 

It is usual in England to associate sordidness and 
peasant property, the exaggerated frugality and laborious- 
ness of French rural life with minute subdivision of land. 
A so-called realistic writer, has done all that lies in his 
power to strengthen this prejudice, and to invest his 
rustic neighbours with the most revolting qualities that 
disgrace humanity. How far M. Zola's pictures deviate 
from the truth, all those familiar with provincial France 
can testify. The fact cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that in a region as exempt from peasant property as 
England itself, a region of which no square yard belongs 
to the cultivator of the soil, the observer for the first 
time acknowledges Zolaism! Strange as it must sound 
in English ears, such an anomaly exists. By far the 
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: portion of an entire department is let on lease to 

it farmers and cultivated by day labourers precisely 

1 : footing of our own, with what results I shall 

r set forth. The experience is, perhaps, the most 

artling of all afforded by my French journeys. 

The first stage of our way between Rouen and 

L Remain de Colbosc is unpicturesque but instructive. 

here realise that combination of rural and industrial 

ivity on which French prosperity so largely depends, 
rthur Young, traversing this region a hundred years 

, hit off its features in a sentence. "Farmhouses 

I cottages everywhere;" he wrote in 1788, "and the 
>tton manufacture in all.'* For some miles the country 
very flat, tall factory chimneys rising at intervals above 
e beautifully cultivated plain. The wheat harvest — I 
a writing of i8th August 1892 — was already over, and 

many places the land already ploughed up. About 
idway the scenery improves from the artist's point of 
jw, gentle undulations alternate with rich woods, apple 
chards with chequered sweeps, the varied crops daz- 
ngly bright under the hot summer sky. Here and 
ere we see littie flocks of sheep tended on a patch of 
)ver hardly larger than a carpet. The apple orchards 
urease in size and number as we proceed, young trees 
ing planted in rows after the manner of vines. 

We are soon in the Pays de Caux as the uniform 
idscape tells us. This vast plateau makes up the 
rger portion of the Seine Inf^rieure, and is quite un- 
:e any other portion of France. Instead of scattered 
mis and villages, with tall factory chimneys towering 
ove the foUage, we enter a uniform tableland, thickly 
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dotted with what look like httle plantations between 
each, level sweeps of unhedged pasture and corn-land. 
These groves or bosquets indicate small tenant farms^ 
trees being planted to screen homesteads and apple 
orchards from the searching winds. Nothing can be 
more monotonous or unpicturesque. Another absolutely 
new feature to me was the appearance of gleaners. The 
cleared cornfields were alive with women and children, 
the first thus occupied I had ever seen in France, a fact 
afterwards explained to me. 

St. Roman de Colbosc is a town of less than two 
thousand inhabitants, with handsome public buildings. 
It enjoys the distinction of possessing a Liberal cur^ 
the only one, I should say, of Western France. 

Just before my arrival the annual distribution of 
prizes to the municipal schools had taken place; the 
Juge de Paix who presided in absence of Uie mayor, 
took occasion to point out the enormous changes effected 
by the Third Republic in the matter of primary instruc- 
tion. He cited these figures: under Louis Philippe the 
budget of national education was under 1 8 million francs; 
twenty-five years later 25 millions was the amoimt; at 
the present time the sum total is 168 millions. Here 
was an argument even his youthful hearers could under- 
stand. 

In company of residents I visited a typical farm of 
the Pays de Caux. One in every detail resembles an- 
other — crops, methods, condition of farmer, show hardly 
any divergence. The land is let on lease or in smaU 
parcels. Fifty hectares is considered a very large hold- 
iiig» by far the larger proportion number a few hectares 
only. When we proceed to examine things with our 
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own eyes, the rigid uniformity found everywhere be- 
comes positively distracting. Down to the minutest par- 
ticular routine is the order of the day. We seem sud- 
denly transported into a region peopled by automata. 
Such uncompromising conservatism is partly accounted 
for by soil and climate. Existence is so easy, old- 
fashioned farming so profitable, that motive is wanting 
for initiative. That habits and customs should remain 
stationary is more astonishing. Railways now intersect 
the department; its chef-lieu takes the ninth rank of 
French towns, its great port the second; St. Remain lies 
within two hours and a half of Rouen, is even nearer 
Havre, yet prosperous farmers follow their calling as 
their grandfathers did before them, live on the same 
plan, are satisfied with the same results. 

To my thinking the Pays de Caux is very depress- 
ing. Each homestead stands amid lines of beech and 
oak, formal as toy trees of a child'^ mimic garden. The 
trees regularly planted and cut at intervals, form a 
parallelogram, affording shelter to farmhouse buildings 
and apple orchards. You enter this sombre enclosure 
to light upon an unwonted and heart-rending spectacle. 
In the open space between house and trees is a pen, 
perhaps two yards square, life-long prison of the trusty 
watch-dog. Incredible as it may appear, no one sees 
any cruelty in keeping a dog thus cooped within iron 
palings from January to December; in fact, from its 
youth to old age, never for a single moment is it 
allowed to escape. My kind host and cicerone, a re- 
sident of St Remain, agreed with me on the unnatural- 
ness of such treatment. "A dog in the eyes of these 
good folks," he said, "is a barking machine (une machine 
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h aboyer\ nothing else." The custom of penning dop 
in order to render them more ferocious has been handel 
down from father to son, and is, I believe, confined to 
the Pays de Caux. As I shall have occasion to p( 
out later on, Normandy and Brittany offer a succ «i 
of shocks to the humane, to say nothing of lovers of 
animals. In the Seine Inf6rieure and the Manche 1 
witnessed more brutality to dumb creatures than 
throughout all the departments elsewhere described put 
together. 

In the absence of the master a young farm labourer, 
boarded in the house, showed us over the premises and 
farm. The family dwelling and buildings were spacious 
and well kept, an enormous grange being devoted to 
cider vats and cider making. We were courteously in- 
vited to taste the popular drink; but although whole- 
some enough, it is flat and insipid to the novice. Cider,* 
as made in Normandy, is the pure juice of the apple, 
no sugar or any adjunct enters into its composition. The 
apples, which are uneatable, remain on the trees till De- 
cember; there are three kinds, the bitter, the bitter-sweet, 
and the sweet. These varieties are usually mixed; small 
cider answering to our small beer or the small wine in 
France, called piquette, is a mixture of apple juice and 
rain or river water, spring water not containing enough 
oxygen. The apples, after being bruised, remain in a 
pulpy state in free contact with the air from twelve to 
twenty-four hours. Fermentation takes place very slowly, 
and at a temperature of from 58 to 64 degrees Fahr. 
The casks are cleaned by throwing in wadding set on 
flame by alcohol, the most absolute cleanliness being 

* See Note 7. 
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requisite. When cider "works" fix)m not having been 
properly fermented, a second fermentation is obtained 
by means of sugar. Throughout Normandy cider is the 
drink of all classes. In each of the departments of 
Ome and Manche in 1881 considerably over two mil- 
lion imperial pints were fabricated. 

We next made a round of the farm, in every detail 
characterised by mathematical unifommess. Here Words- 
worth's cows, "forty feeding like one," are like the un- 
happy dogs, victims of routine. No grass grows on these 
tablelands, all forage, therefore, is artificial. The cows 
are tethered in rows on the small clover-fields, their 
tether being changed five times a day. From early 
spring imtil late autumn, they remain afield night and 
day, never able to seek the shelter of neighbouring 
trees, or, what is a greater hardship, running water. 
The dearth of water is the drawback to farming here. 
There are no springs, and when the rain supply falls 
short, the only resource is the river several miles away. 
This was the case during our visit, and it was pathetic 
to hear the lowing of the thirsty animals, and see the 
longing eyes turned towards the water-cart. Only two 
pails a d^each are given in dry seasons, much less, of 
course, than is really needed. 

The crops are colza, wheat, rye, and clover, the 
latter planted on cleared corn-lands for immediate use. 
Rye is chiefly grown on account of the straw, which is 
used for tying up wheat sheaves. Apples form an im- 
portant crop; but the most profitable of all is colza, 
harvested in April. Neither butter nor cheese are made 
in the immediate neighbourhood of St. Romain, the milk 
being sent to Havre. 
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Let me here add a few figures obligingly set down, 
for this work by the French friend who accompanied 
me. The farm just described consists of 33 hectares 
and 60 ares, a little over 80 acres; its value in money 
is about a hundred thousand francs, the yearly rent 
paid by farmer is five thousand francs. A three-course 
system is followed, a third of the land being planted 
with wheat, a third with oats, clover being sown after 
harvest, a third with clover, colza, potatoes, beetroot, 
carrots, cape. No natural pasture exists on the farm. 
The stock consists of forty head of cattle, viz., mildi 
cows and calves, and five horses kept for tillage. The 
wages of farm-servants, who are boarded and lodged, 
are as follows: from 280 to 400 firancs, women servants 
receiving 240 francs. 

One farm, I am assured, may be accepted as typical 
of all. No modernisation has as yet crept in, artificial 
manure is not resorted to, nor are new agricultural 
implements tried. The fact is, these small tenant 
farmers are too well off. They possess invested capital; 
many could retire to-morrow if they chose, the result 
being a universal stagnation. Model farms, schools of 
agriculture, and other incitements to enterprise are want- 
ing; the soil is so fertile and free from stones that pro- 
fitable farming is a very easy matter; last, but not least, 
this lethargic habit of mind exists in far greater degree 
among the poor. For the first time I may apply these 
words as used in England to a rural population here. 
"The poor" of the Pays de Caux are those who cultivate 
the soil without any share of its products, and if they 
have sunk lower in the scale of humanity than their 
English brethren, the cause is not far to seek. As the 
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late eminent economist, M. Baudrillart pointed out, the 
Norman peasant is not allowed to read the Bible, and 
nothing has taken its place. Alike in matters social and 
spiritual, he has fared much worse than the Kentish 
ploughman. No Labourer's Union has raised his posi- 
tion, no enlightened philanthropy has as yet come to 
his aid. Possessing neither house, garden, nor poultry, 
badly off for furniture and clothes, addicted to drunken- 
ness and debt, during the winter months dependent on 
bread tickets and stone-breaking paid by the commune, 
here, indeed, is a portrait Zola might have painted, but 
it is not the portrait of a peasant owner. Whatever 
causes may have led to his degradation, it is not the 
possession of land. 

I alluded farther back to the sight of gleaners. 
Women here do not care to work out of doors, but they 
are always ready to glean. It was the first time in 
France that I had ever seen the picturesque but 
melancholy spectacle familiar to English eyes, crowds of 
women and children thankful to pick up a few 
scattered ears. 

Intemperance is the curse of the immediate region. 
The terrible prevalence of drunkenness is attributed to 
the following fact. Some years ago an extraordinary 
abundance of apples led to the manufacture of cider 
brandy. The taste for strong drink once acquired, in- 
temperate habits increased, leading, of course, to debt, 
want, and immorality. 

The land hereabouts chiefly belongs to large non- 
resident landowners, and again we are reminded of 
English rural life. The reactionary spirit is still in full 
force, a good deal of influence and occasionally con- 

7* 
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siderable pressure, being exercised by the squirearchy. 
The communal schools for both sexes at St Romain, as 
I have already mentioned, are emancipated from clerical 
thraldom. 

It is hardly likely that among those who regard the 
dog as a mere machine, animals destined for the 
butcher or the market should receive anything approach- 
ing to humane treatment During my stay at St. Romain 
the heat was abnormal, even for a French August The 
town lies only two miles from the railway station, 
diligences plying every hour. Yet closely-packed baskets 
of ducks and chickens were allowed to wait in the broil- 
ing sun hours before departure. It never seemed to 
occur to any one that slow death by suffocation is 
cruelty. Of course nothing could be easier than to 
despatch these hampers of live poultry at night and ex- 
peditiously, to say nothing of less brutal packing. That 
any arrived at their destination alive I do not for a mo- 
ment believe. 

The treatment of stock is more abominable still- 
As we journeyed back to Rouen, our route vid Havre 
being given up on account of the cholera, it was pitiable 
to see the densely-packed cattle-trucks shunted at th^ 
various stations. The unhappy animals, fastened by th^ 
horns to iron pegs outside, were thus kept in the sam^ 
position for hours, unable to move the fraction of a 
inch. No wonder that the Daily News correspondeir 
about this time gave particulars of 300 head of catt e 
and 100 pigs found dead from suffocation on arriving 
in Paris.* On 21st August 1892, at 2.30 p.m., tHe 

* See Note 8. 
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thermometer outside my window at Rouen registered 
52 deg. Centigrade, 125 Fahr. 

11. 

DEPARTMENTS: CALVADOS, MANCHE. 

I HAD originally intended to enter the Manche by 
way of Havre and Honfleur. The appearance of the 
cholera at the former place made it more prudent to 
return to Rouen, and thence reach St L6 by railway. 

The journey on a day of torrid heat is anything but 
agreeable; no shelter is afforded at the junctions of 
Serquigny and Lison; no porters are to be had for the 
transport of hand baggage, and little in the way of 
civility from officials. I therefore advise future travellers 
to snap their fingers at cholera, and take the Havre 
boat across the estuary. 

By way of compensation the country is beautiful 
and varied, with quite different cultivation from that of 
the Pays de Caux. Between the two towns of unpleasant 
memory just named, the gardens of intervening railway 
stations are beautifully kept, I presume, as on some 
other lines at the expense of the company. 

That the climate of France, like our own, is subject 
to caprice, none can deny. Two years before, I had 
written from Falaise on the 30th August: "I shall begin 
to fancy myself in Scotland or Wales. The weather is 
wet and chilly, a fire would be agreeable, summer clothes 
are useless." And about the same date in 1892 we 
had quite tropic heat. Caen is separated from Rouen 
by a few hours' journey only. Yet how many ages, 
artistically speaking, divide the two capitals! It is as if 
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Florence and Athens were suddenly brought into juxt 
position, alike feeling and execution are in utter coi 
trast 

At Rouen the eye is bewildered with lavish decor 
tion. Doric simplicity is outvied in the church destine 
as his mausoleum by the Conqueror. The Abbaye au 
Hommes gives us the impression of Greek sculpture- 
all is cold, stately, austere. 

Caen may be described as a dty of churches. A 
day long is heard the boom of bells and the striking < 
clocks. The place seems to hold perpetual /ele < 
solemn kind. It is a bright, cheerful, altoget}i< 
modernised town, with beautiful public gardens ar 
park. The tourist seeks vainly for a portrait of Cha 
lotte Corday. The good townsfolk have apparently lo 
all enthusiasm for their heroine, the manufacture • 
hosiery engrossing the public energies. 

Between Caen and Falaise the country is flat, ar 
recalls England, with large, well-cultivated hedged- 
fields and farmhouses set in gardens and apple orchard 
From amid these level horizons and homely pictures, l 
emblem of a career that made an epoch in the world 
history, rises the bold headland of Falaise, birth-place ' 
William the Norman. "There was never a moment fro 
his boyhood," writes our own historian, "when he w; 
not the greatest of men." Yonder sombre escarpmei 
still crowned by the stronghold in which he first saw tl: 
light, stands as stood the hero alone, no height to be; 
it company. The town itself is a most picturesque ar 
taking little place, with terraced gardens, the gray wal 
and greenery in beautiful contrast, and far and wid 
wooded slopes dotted with villas and country house 
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From the windows of the old-fashioned inn is a wide 
and charming prospect, line above line of granite, ivy- 
covered wall; deep down on different ledges, little cottages, 
each having vinery and garden; beyond these, park-like 
gardens of chateau and villas; far away verdant country 
and rich foliage of lime, elm, and poplar. 

The townsfolk have erected a fine equestrian statue 
to their hero, and the chateau and precincts are reverently 
and beautifully kept. It makes us blush when we think 
of the Uft for which the Town Council of Hastings lately 
ruined the spot where the history of England may be 
said to begin. 

Arthur Young passed by Falaise, although he visited 
the famous fair of Guibray, which may be called its 
suburb. More astonishing is the fact that only a tenth 
part of the annual visitors now are English. During the 
summer months fifty persons a day on an average visit 
the chateau. A fine view is obtained from the road 
below. A feature of the clean healthy suburbs are the 
mstic balconies outside every window dazzUngly brilliant 
with flowers. The poorest have their wooden shelf filled 
with bigonias, geraniums, and carnations. From end to 
end the place is clean and cheerful, and during my stay 
of several days I failed to discover a single beggar or 
ragged dirty person. Sanitation is still ignored, and 
beyond extreme civility, low charges, good rooms, and 
good food, expectation must never soar. 

Before quitting the department of the Calvados, a 
word as to its name. When the members of the National 
Assembly set to work upon the administrative unification 
of the country, they adopted a simple and logical nomen- 
clature. Each department was named after its most 
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Striking physical feature. Originally and appropriately 
called the Ome Inferieure, the department in question 
afterwards received the name of the Calvados, a word 
which has nothing whatever to do either with Frendi 
history or geography. In old English maps, a rock oflf 
the coast of Normandy had been thus designated after 
the Salvador, a Spanish galleon wrecked on that spot 
during the dispersion of the Armada. Why such a 
change was made we are not told. 

We obtain splendid views of Coutances and Bayeux, 
also much fine fresh scenery between Rouen and St L6, 
chef 'lieu of the Manche, formerly called the isthmus of 
the Cotentin. St. L6 is a fairly clean, airy, cheerful 
town of 10,000 and odd souls, possessing handsome 
public buildings, library, museum, gymnasium. State- 
aided Haras or stud, fine old church, and several beauti- 
ful old houses. Beggars there are none, beggary being 
forbidden throughout the arrondissement The chief 
ornament of the town is an ornamental fountain, of 
which a resident recounted an amusing story. The de- 
coration of this fountain was entrusted to a native artist, 
who very naturally wished to symbolise the leading 
characteristic of the locality. With this intention he 
designed in bronze the figure of a milkwoman, pail in 
hand, and wearing the traditional coif. An excellent 
statue it is, and doubtless the sculptor expected no un- 
stinted meed of praise. Unfortunately he had not taken 
into account the coquetry of the other sex. One and 
all, the women of St. L6 rose up in arms, that the 
typical dairymaid should be represented as old, withered, 
and ugly, was regarded by them in the light of a down- 
right affront. The statue remains, but in all probability 
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will erelong be replaced by another — that of some 
bonnie maiden whose face might be her fortune, sup- 
posing the possession of no other among young girls in 
France. 

The men are a fine, handsome, burly race, who 
might have been the Conqueror's barons. Were they 
only more humane to animals they would win our hearts. 
During two weeks' stay in the Pays de Caux and the 
Cotentin* I witnessed more brutality towards the dumb 
world than throughout months of travel and residence 
elsewhere. If in the former region the dog is regarded 
simply as a machine a aboyer, in the second, animals 
reared for the butcher are treated with no more con- 
sideration than if they were cabbages or potatoes. I 
am sorry to have to say anything so hard of the worthy 
Norman farmers, but alas! it is true. 

As all English readers know, we are now in the great 
butter-making country of France, but there are dairies 
and dairies. Nothing can be more strikingly contrasted 
than the process of churning as carried on here and in 
Savoy, described lately. 

We are still among tenant farmers, and one holding, 
as in the Pays de Caux, greatly resembles another. 
Fifty hectares may be accepted as the average, the best 
land being rented at 300 or 350 francs per hectare, that 
of inferior quality at 250 or 200 francs. Here, how- 
ever, exist large numbers of peasant properties and 
tenancies, some of these being less than half a hectare 
in extent A farm of fifty hectares will support forty cows. 

* That part of Normandy bound eastward by the Gulf of Caren- 
tan, westward by the Bay of Mont St. Michel, and forming the 
greater part of the department of the Manche. 
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On a delightfully fresh morning, the air having a 
briskness of September, I visited a farm in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lison, having for cicerone a friend of the 
farmer. As we sauntered along a shady lane leading 
from the station to the farm, our host met us with his 
little son. He wore a blue blouse over his black doth 
suit, and greeted us with the correct French and ea^ 
manners of a well-bred gentleman. We then took our 
places in the old-fashioned square cart and drove on, 
madame coming forward to meet us as soon as we 
appeared in sight 

She was a middle-aged, pleasant-faced woman, and, 
like her husband, had put on Sunday dress in our 
honour, retaining the neat white coif of the country. I 
daresay she had never entertained English visitors b^ 
fore, but with perfect self-possession and lurbanity now 
begged us to enter, invited us to stay and partake of 
the mid-day meal, then finding that we were pressed 
for time, offered to show us her dairy. 

The neat parlour was such as we should find in an 
English farmhouse; the buildings were spacious and 
well kept, and a flower garden brightened one side of 
the house. Several handsome dogs were running about, 
evidently friends of the household. The dog at any 
rate here is considered something more than a barking 
machine! This neatly-dressed, well-mannered farmer's 
wife supervised the dairy of forty cows herself, absolute 
cleanliness being attained in every particular. We no 
longer wonder at the excellence of Normandy butter 
when we see the pains bestowed upon it 

The large earthen vessels for holding milk and 
cream, the churn, the copper milking pails, were all as 
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ckless as scouring could make them. The chum used 

IS the patented Norwegian kind, of wood bound with 

^1, and which is so constructed as to separate the 

eam from the milk in globules. Only cream, pure 

id unmixed, is used in the making of butter, a very 

all quantity of salt being added for the English 

rket The milking is done afield all the year round 

jT women. They set off to the pastures on donkeys, 

r picturesque brass pails slung on either side. Tlie 

inters are comparatively mild here, and the cows remain 

ut of doors all the year round. 

The enormous quantities of skimmed milk are used 
3r the fattening of calves and pigs. The calves are 
eparated from the mother at the birth, and are reared 
)r three months, during the whole time being tied up 
1 the cow-house. We next visited the enormous dder 
resses and vats, the stables and gardens, lastly, the 
erbages, as pastures are called in these regions. 

In the Pays de Caux, as I have just mentioned, 
astures do not exist, every blade and leaf destined 
)r cattle have to be planted and tended. Here we 

I an exactly opposite state of things. The celebrated 
rbages of the Cotentin spring up naturally, and afford 
veral crops a year. On this 23 rd of August, after a 
ree months' drought, the grass showed a luxuriant 
op, and the country was verdant as in April. Where 
e farm premises ended, the pastures began, — far as 
e eye could reach, stretch upon stretch of brilliant 
rf, here and there the beautiful dun-coloured cows 
azing at large. On re-entering the house a luncheon 
" sparkling wine, new milk, bread and butter, awaited 
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US, and whilst partaking we had much interesting con- 
versation. 

In his remarkable account of Auvergne, the late 
Mr. Barham Zincke alluded to the ready speech of his 
host: "The peasant in his blouse seemed, almost equally 
with the priest in his frock, to feel a keen pleasure in 
thinking and putting thought into correct and ludd 
French." A similar reflection constantly occurs to the 
English sojourner in rural France. Whether the reason 
is to be found in natural capacity or in more careful 
instruction, I cannot determine, — certain it is that con- 
versational powers are much more common than among 
ourselves. 

The first subject that came up was Protection. No- 
thing could be more courteous and good-natured than 
the tone taken by my host and cicerone, the latter, a 
professor of agriculture; but I could see that, underlying 
their playfulness, lay really bitter feeling. 

"Your country-people," began the first, "are Free- 
Traders in theory, but Protectionists in practice. That 
is the truth of the matter. Look at their dealings with 
ourselves. You accept our butter, eggs, and garden 
produce, but, under pretext of contagious disease, ex- 
clude our cattle. No such disease exists at the present 
time. The opening of English markets to French live 
stock would prove an immense benefit to the farmers 
of Normandy; yet, despite protest after protest, they 
remain shut. You see, therefore, that we have some 
reason for complaint, and I admit it to you, I am an 
out-and-out Protectionist." 

The other now took up the cudgels, but as I felt 
incompetent to deal with the subject, they had the 
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argument to themselves. Again and again both reiterated 
the statement, not the shadow of a pretext existed for 
the embargo on French cattle, it was simply Protection 
disguised. 

As a set-off to this friendly skirmish, let me narrate 
what followed. Our host next talked of his boy, and 
of his intention to send him a little later to England. 

"I wish him to learn English and English ways of 
farming," he said, adding that he should place him 
without the slightest scruple in any family I might re- 
commend. On my laughingly assuring him that the 
little lad would return an ardent Free-Trader, he replied 
good-naturedly, "Then he shall try to convert me." 

I mention the fact as illustrative of the friendly 
feeling that exists towards us, in spite of political and 
economic differences. Here was an untravelled, un- 
lettered farmer ready to confide his only child to English 
keeping, what was more astonishing still, a French mother 
of the same opinion. The truth of the matter is that, 
setting aside certain sections of society and certain 
newspapers, nothing is more warmly desired by the 
French nation than amicable relations with their neigh- 
bours over the water. 

Our luncheon over, we were driven to the station, 
only regretting the enforced curtailment of our visit. 
The hospitable entertainers, their intelligent conversation, 
the sweet pastoral country, were all very attractive. 
Beyond the lofty hedges, covered with luscious black- 
berries, stretched sweeps of meadow peopled with 
cattle, the roads were veritable avenues. The weather 
was perfect; I recall with pleasure that August morning 
and the farmhouse near Lison. 
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I set down a few general facts furnished me by an 
agriculturist resident at St L6. In the north of the 
department the parsnip is largely cultivated for the 
fattening of cattle and winter food of cows, also the 
carrot, which is especially advantageous in the produc- 
tion of good butter. The Swede turnip is cultivated in 
the north and south as well. Isigny and Valogne are 
large centres of butter-making, the Cotentin breed of 
cows being second only to those of Jersey as milkers. 

The rearing of horses is even more important than 
the manufacture of butter. The Norman carriage horse 
is exported to America, indeed, the whole world, and is 
also preferred before any other for cavalry at home. 
Most of the private stables of Paris are suppUed from 
Normandy. In company of the same admirable cicerone 
I visited the State-aided stud or Haras of St. L6, quite re- 
cently installed in new and much larger premises. As 
we have nothing at all answering to these establishments, 
I will describe what I saw in detail. 

The word Haras is derived from the Arabic faros, 
a horse. There are several of these government Haras 
in France, that of St. L6 being one of the most important 
The stables, exercising ground, and residence of director, 
form a vast square, its proportions dwarfing that of the 
town to comparative insignificance. Everything is on a 
handsome scale. The director receives from the State 
the pay of a colonel, and the grooms wear a semi-miUtary 
uniform, their white trousers and scarlet jackets lending 
a look of animation to the place. The entire initial 
cost, amounting to several milhons of francs, has been 
borne by the State, horse-rearers enjoying the advantage. 
Such lavish expenditure, censured in many quarters, is 
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f justifiable on patriotic grounds. What indeed 
more important in any country than its breed of horses? 
We visited some of tiie stables, which are kept in ex- 
te order. Here, on an average, are three hundred 
norses, worth from four thousand francs and upwards, 
all belonging to private persons. We saw a variety of 
beautiful animals differing in colour and breed, the 
name and pedigree of each being attached to the manger. 
All horse lovers should visit these Haras; here groom- 
reaches its acme. The horses are not only exercised 
the grounds, but on the vast Champ de Mars or 

pleasure ground outside the town. 
It may interest some readers to learn the proportion 
of horses in France at the present time as compared 
with that of former years. At the beginning of the 
Revolution, Lavoisier estimated the total number of horses 
?'rance at a million and three quarters. In 1888 there 
were three millions employed in agriculture only. Yet, 
years before, Balzac* had predicted that excessive sub- 
division of the soil would result in the utter disap- 
pearance of horses and cattle throughout the country. 
This shows that, aHke with regard to facts and theories, 
French novelists are not to be relied on when describing 
niral life. 

Formerly France imported rather than exported 
horses. For many years past the exports have tripled 
the imports.** It was sad to reflect that these tenderly- 
reared animals would be thrust on the world, for good 
or evil fortune, to find careful or cruel masters as the 
case may be. 

* See Les Pay sans, 1845. 
** See De Foville, La France Economique. 
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I must not forget one romantic export from thi 
department. The exporters of mistletoe little gues 
perhaps what blushing episodes their wares bring about 
— the kissing in rustic houses, the lovers' quarrels thereby 
induced, the re-kissing to make them up, the old folki 
smiling as they look on. More to the purpose of th< 
prosaic Norman farmer is the money represented by 
this quaint and time-honoured parasite, cuckoo of the 
vegetable world. Enormous quantities grow in this 
region, and the exportation to England takes place early 
in December. In 1889, 57^ "harasses," a local term, 
were exported from Granville alone, each bundle con- 
sisting of sixty tufts, twenty francs being paid for a 
hundred tufts. 

From Cherbourg also mistletoe is largely sent to 
England, in 1890 the weight being nearly fifty thousand 
kilos.* 

Alas! kissing under the mistletoe is fated to go the 
way of many another good old custom. The delicate 
and fanciful bloom so piously cut by Druidess with 
golden sickle is doomed. Not the phylloxera itself is 
now deemed more deserving of extermination. The 
prefect's edict has gone forth and farmers, instead oi 
packing bundles of mistletoe for English homes, are 
bidden to eradicate a pernicious plant from their apple 
trees. Thus, all the world over, beauty is sacrificed tc 
utility, and the American vulgarity deplored by Renan 
is becoming the order of the day. 

Some prosaic scientist discovered that the parasite 
absorbs the sap of the apple tree, affords a hiding-place 
for insects, and in fact undermines the health of its 

* The kilo is 2 lbs. 3-26 oz. 
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)ted parent. Cider-makers have taken alarm, and 
;rs of farms are bidden to insert the following clause 
heir agreements: "That the tenant be under the 
jation to destroy every year the mistletoe on his 
e trees, or the same will be done at his expense." 

as if not a vestige of poetry were allowed breath- 
room, the farmer is reminded that, destructive as is 
mistletoe in his apple trees, it affords admirable 

for his pigs! Again remove the berries, and you 
: a valuable forage in winter time; cows and sheep 

to it kindly. Not only is the apple tree to be 
red of its fairy-like visitant, but every other it favours, 
tulip tree, the holly, the aspen, the ash, the elm, 
birch, and others. In fact, extermination is aimed 
.nd English arboriculturists will do well to take the 

[ here take occasion to mention that where I do not 
e authorities in agricultural matters, my sources of 
•mation have been the reports or. written statistics 
le State-paid departmental professors of agriculture, 
present French government, staunch to Sully's maxim, 
labourage, le piturage sont les deux mamelles de 
ranee," has made tremendous efforts on behalf of 
:ultural progress throughout the country. Since the 
ico-Prussian war, professorships of agriculture were 
)inted, the holders being recruited from the great 
iniltural schools of Graud-Jouan, Grignan, etc. Their 
2S are manifold; during the winter they lecture on 
theory and practice of farming in the training col- 
5 for male teachers, during the summer they give 
ires, chiefly out of doors, in the various towns and 
ges round about. The lecturer gets the peasants 

xnce of To-day. Second Series. O 
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together on a Sunday afternoon, and in easy, colloquial 
fashion discourses upon new methods, improved machinery, 
and rural topics generally. The conference over, he dis- 
plays specimens of artificial manure, seeds, and roots, 
here and there inducing the more enterprising to try 
experiments. From time to time he draws up reports 
on agricultural progress, issues pamphlets and flying 
sheets upon any important matter that comes to the 
fore, whilst his knowledge and experience are at every- 
body's service. Apiculture, the vintage, silk-worm rear- 
ing, liqueur-making — all these subjects come within his 
province, each professor of course chiefly devoting him- 
self to the special products of his own department It 
seems to me that one step more requires to be taken,— 
the utility of these State-paid agriculturists would be im- 
mensely increased by more varied knowledge. They 
should visit our own shores, and acquaint themselves 
with English high farming. If our cultivators have 
much to learn on the other side of the channel, the 
same may be said of their French neighbours. 

Agricultural shows, on which I shall have more to 
say hereafter, also greatly further rural progress. No- 
thing delights the farmer more than to garland his bam 
or stable door with the little blue tablets representmg 
his prizes gained at these shows. A prize cow or horse 
is exhibited with infinite satisfaction. 

The Cotentin is said to present the old Norman type 
in its purity, lofty stature, clear complexion, and blue 
eyes. The race is certainly a fine one, but the char- 
acteristics just mentioned struck me much more forcibly 
at Falaise. Affability to strangers is a general trait, and 
one to which I owe perhaps as much information as to 
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cs and reports. At St Ld, for instance, my 

veiling companion began to sketch the picturesque 

ide pulpit of the Cathedral. Immediately a gun- 

L, whose shop was dose by, brought out a diair 

the sketcher, and invited me inside. For half an 

we chatted, rather, I should say, my host enter- 

. me with intelligent talk upon many subjects. He 

witnessed the siege of Paris, but being emplojred 

State arsenal, fared better than most That diarm- 

spontaneous cheerfulness of the French temperament 

here joined to a truly philosophic mind. ''I am 

ither rich nor poor," he said, "but I get an honest 

ing. Why should not any man be satisfied with that 

d the esteem of his neighbours?" Why not, indeed? 

Probably this good armoiurer had never read Darwin 

Herbert Spencer, but he had arrived at the same 

ndusions. In politics he was an ardent Republican. 

with whom you will in France, you never fmd a 

an who has not emancipated himself from dogma. 

Dgma is left to the women and the clergy. "Ah, yes, 

e clergy, one and all, are dead against democratic 

stitutions," he went on, "but it is not the bishops, in 

ite of their electoral catechisms, who do mischief in 

untry places, it is the cur^s who try to get at electors 

x)ugh their wives." 

"An electoral catechism — could I procure one here?" 
isked. "Well," he replied, "the sale of these books 
now prohibited, but you being a stranger, could, I 
resay, procure one." Which I did, and this medley 
politics and theology for babes I preserve as a 
iosity* After a perusal of it, one can imderstand 

* See p. 267, Electoral Catechisms. 

8* 
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the repugnance excited in a child's mind, not only for 
the Republic, but for Jews and other so-called heretics. 

St. L6 enjoys the distinction of having given birth 
to Octave Feuillet, the most brilHant writer of what may 
be called boudoir romance. His heroes and heroines 
perpetually suggest the perfumer and the milliner. We 
cannot help feeling that they are ready at any moment 
to appear on the stage, every hair in its place, not a pin 
requiring adjustment. He wrote French, however, as 
only a true artist can write it, and in La Morte touched 
the heart of things. 

But for the cruelty to animals witnessed here, and 
the unsanitary condition of hotels, the chef -lieu of La 
Manche would afford agreeable holiday quarters. It is 
very prettily situated, and the surrounding scenery home- 
like and pastoral. 

Before quitting Normandy let me recommend to all 
readers interested in rural France the late M. Baudrillart's 
exhaustive work. It is a complete picture of this pro- 
vince, social, moral, and economic, from the Middle 
Ages until the present day. Already, in the fourteenth 
century, a marked degree of material prosperity and 
enlightenment had been reached here. 

"Le pays de sapience," as it was called, was also a 
region in which the mass of people fared better, wore 
better clothes, and were less ignorant than in any other 
of France. It was a country in which folks danced the 
most "How old France loved distraction!" exclaims 
our author, as he dwells on this characteristic of the 
laborious, shrewd, hard-headed, some are tempted to 
say, hard Norman peasant t^o fite, public or privat^^ 
went off without a dance. At Champeaux, near Avranches, 
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^ villagers, for want of a more appropriate place, danced 
m the cemetery. Sometimes a cock was given to the 
best dancer, and upon such occasions all put on Sunday 
dothes. In certain respects the peasant fared better 
than his descendants, — at the present time many a small 
owner sending all his goods to the market, not even re- 
taining poultry or eggs for home use. When there were 
neither roads nor markets, the former consumed a good 
deal of his produce himself. Even day labourers fared 
almost sumptuously. Witness certain contracts entered 
into by the religious bodies of Bayeux, St. Omer, and 
other places with their work-people. The stipulated 
fare consisted of wine, beer, cider, pork, cheese, eggs, 
fish, with fresh meat or fowls three times a week. Of 
course we must take into consideration the relative value 
of farmhouse produce at the time spoken of and in our 
own day. I have never yet found butter or poultry cheaper 
in any part of France, however remote, than in England! 
The butter-making population of the Calvados alone 
obtain an annual revenue of just upon eighty millions of 
francs! Camembert cheese is sold to the amount of two 
millions. But, as M. Baudrillart points out, it is not by 
any single produce that the Norman peasant is enriched. 
His maxim is, "Turn everything to account." Thus, 
great attention is paid to bee-keeping, wax in some dis- 
tricts forming an important export. The bees are care- 
fully transferred from place to place in order that they 
may feed on the flowers most favourable to them. In 
spring they are carried to fields of clover and colza, in 
summer to patches of buckwheat, the pink and creamy- 
W'hite blossoms, so poetically called by Michelet, " summer 
snow," being then in full flower. The honey is clarified 
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by elaborate processes, and the inferior kind consul 
at home. Whilst to a large extent holdings here do not 
exceed from five to ten hectares, in the plains we find 
farms of double and fourfold this size. In some villages 
the curious contract called cheptel is still in vogue. Farm 
servants or day labourers purchase with their savings 
one or more head of cattle or sheep, and place them 
with a farmer to be nourished and fattened, all profits 
of wool, milk, lambs, calves, being equally divided. A 
more ingenious way of utilising small savings could 
hardly be conceived. The worthy country-folks, as the 
rich cheese farmers of Brie in Champagne, live on good 
terms with the cur6, but are no great church-goers. 
M. Baudrillart remarks that the cabaret is not the only 
demoralising element. As I mentioned when describing 
the Pays de Caux, there is often a strict line of demarca- 
tion between class and class. The great man in a 
village may be aristocrat or parvenu; except on the 
occasion of an election he seldom seeks the acquaint- 
ance of his humbler neighbours. The author draws 
attention to another fact, on which Mr. Hamerton has 
also commented in one of his impartial and deeply- 
interesting works upon France. This is the absence of 
anything in the shape of imaginative literature among 
the peasants. In Protestant England the mind of the 
uninstructed is nurtured on the Bible; but the Roman 
religion forbids its use, and there has been nothing to 
take its place. The old legends with which popular 
gatherings were enlivened have long vanished from the 
memories of the people, whilst the poetry embodied in 
French national history has not been put before them. 
The result has been a craving for police reports and 
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criminal trials, by no means calculated to have a good 
moral effect. The foundation of village libraries and 
the laicisation of national education will gradually alter 
this state of things. Already, in one department, the 
Calvados, we find that within the last few years 472 
adult classes have been opened in various places, the 
number of pupils being between three and four thousands 
There is another point to be mentioned. In spite 
of its amazing prosperity, the statistics show a decrease 
in the population of this province. Thus within the 
years 1870-80, whilst Brittany had gained over 60,000 
souls, Normandy had lost upwards of 10,000. How are 
such figures to be accounted for? M. Baudrillart points, 
firstly, to the determination of the peasant to restrict the 
number of his children to his means of support; secondly, 
to the migration of large numbers to Paris and the 
neighbouring industrial towns. Again, the tendency of 
agricultxire towards stock-rearing rather than tillage must 
be taken into account, the former requiring fewer hands. 
In Brittany the reverse is the case, every year more land 
being put under cultivation. 



III. 

MANCHE. (Continued,) 

"At Pont Orsin" (Pontorson), wrote Arthur Young 
in 1788, "enter Bretagne. My entry into Bretagne gives 
me the one idea of its being a miserable province." 
Quiet, gracious landscapes, not very varied, yet grateful 
to the eye, separate St. L6 from this little town, where, 
according to departmental geography, we are still in 
Normandy. Pontorson is a convenient halting-place for 
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tourists bound to Mont St Michel; a far greater 
traction to the agriculturist is its proximity to tlie 
polders, — stretches of marsh reclaimed within our own 
time from the sea, and called after the Dutch tracts of 
the same kind. The auberge, inn I hardly venture to 
call it, is at least a hundred years behind the time in 
matters long held among ourselves of the first import- 
ance, but possesses the advantage of being at the ex- 
treme end of the town, and therefore quiet We obtained 
two airy rooms looking into a large garden and the 
open country, and found low charges, good food, and 
great civility. The town itself is not interesting, but 
the old church and covered market-place lend it a 
character of its own, and from the western side a 
pleasant walk by the canal leads to St Malo. Sunday 
here was very peaceful; the men in clean blue blouses 
the women with white coifs, strolled about, chattinf 
quietly. Although a side street is composed almos 
exclusively of cafes, no brawling or sounds of unseeml 
carouse were heard. It is a fine handsome race tha 
we find here; indeed, a more striking physique I hav 
never seen than that of Pontorson and Mont St Miche 
It is worth while making the journey to the latter plac 
if only to see the master and mistress of the H6t< 
Poulard. Here, too, as in the C6vennes, no one seem 
the least conscious of being thus favoured by natun 
The splendid-looking creature in blue blouse or whit 
coif, as far as good looks are concerned, is unaffected 
ness itself What most strikes a stranger is the genera 
look of robustness. Is the cider-drinking partly ac 
countable? Be this as it may, let those who talk of th' 
physical deterioration of the human race visit these regions 
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It is about an hour's drive from Pontorson to the 
famous polders* or asparagus beds of M. Touzard. The 
broad, straight road leads through a succession of apple 
orchards; rich and beautiful as is the effect of autumn, 
the blossoming season must be more enchanting still. 
To-day we gaze upon an unbroken perspective of deep 
green and brilliant red, the crimsoning fruit shining out 
of the unfaded foliage. Here are no gradations of 
colour, all is sharp contrast as in an orangery. 

Enormous quantities of buckwheat are grown about 
the trees or in patches outside the orchards. This 
crop is cultivated for domestic consumption only, not 
for animals; buckwheat flour is of daily use among the 
poorest for the making of galettes. On our way we 
pass farmhouses with gardens, neither very tidily kept, 
and women and girls busy in the fields. Here quite a 
different state of things is found to that lately described 
in the Pays de Caux. The agricultural populations of 
France show, indeed, as many varieties as the crops. 

Half an hour's drive brings us in sight of Mont St. 
Michel, and this far-off aspect, to my thinking, is the 
grandest of all. The tremendous pyramid of rock ris- 
ing from the sea abruptly as Montserrat from the plains 
beyond Barcelona is here a fairy thing, cloud structure 
in tints of pearl and amethyst, apparently destined to 
melt away whilst we gaze. 

A richly-wooded hill rises over against the vast estate 
I have come to visit; here, amid the foliage, the owner 
has built himself a chalteau, commanding a view of 
farmhouse, buildings, and polders, the latter forming a 

* See Note 9. 
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parallelogram two hundred and fifty hectares in extent 
along the coast The farmhouse is handsome, with 
well-kept flower-gardens front and back, around clean, 
spacious bams and stables. In the absence of M. 
Touzard, his brother-in-law received me most kindly, at 
once quitting his occupation to show me everything. 

A few minutes' walk and we are in the midst of 
luxuriant crops, stretches of clover, lucerne, potatoes, 
and cornlands, already ploughed for sowing; between us 
and the sea, sweeps of silvery green, beyond, Mont 
St Michel, here clearer and more beautiful in colour 
and outline than before; farther still, mere pencillings 
against the sky, Cancale and Granville. The sea itself 
is invisible. Those sweeps of silvery green are the 
asparagus beds we have come to see, — in all respects a 
dainty crop, and possessing a curious history. 

In my former volume I described the extraordinary 
and rapid transformation of the seaboard around Aigues- 
Mortes. The changes that have taken place here are 
hardly less wonderful, though dating farther back, and 
of slower march. Only a few years ago the vine-girt 
city of Saint Louis looked down upon barren swamps. 
Half a century will soon have elapsed since the white 
sands of this Norman coast were metamorphosed into 
field and garden. 

Why this especial soil, for soil it may now be called, 
suits the asparagus better than any other, none can 
explain; so it is, the choicest kind of the choicest vege- 
table grows upon sandy wastes within our own time re- 
claimed from the sea. When seen on this large scale 
the feathery foliage makes a dainty appearance; a mile 
long, close under the protecting dyke, stretch these 
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asparagus beds, the eye resting delightedly on the masses 
of waving green. The dyke is fix)in six to eight feet 
high, its sides grass grown, the inner, further protected 
by a deep trench, the outer by huge fragments of rock 
piled against it as a wall. In 1869 similar outworks 
were clean swept away by a huge tidal wave, and the 
entire crops of the polder utterly destroyed. As a rule, 
the tide rarely approaches the dyke more than once in 
six months, and such mishaps are phenomenal. 

The cultivation of the asparagus, hke that of the 
vine, is very elaborate, and here is entirely confided to 
women. It takes five years to mature an asparagus 
bed, exactly the period necessary for the formation of 
a vineyard, in both cases a good deal of outlay being 
involved. The plants last from fifteen to twenty years. 
Between April and October, women and girls are em- 
ployed in the cultivation; every process, down to that 
of tying in bunches and packing for Paris and London 
being performed by them on the premises. As we 
stood on the dyke, M. Touzard came up, an eminently 
practical as well as scientific agriculturist, and the 
creator of these asparagus beds. He soon called my 
attention to a little procession of workwomen moving 
towards the opposite bank. 

"See," he said, "it is four o'clock, the hour of the 
collation as it is called here. We will go round and 
watch the little party at their meal." Chatting cheer- 
fully, the asparagus growers now quitted their work; all 
wore good, tidy, suitable clothes, and had white cotton 
handkerchiefs tied round their chins, I presume to 
protect them against the sharp points of the foliage. 
They sat down in a row, each having beside her a 
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Stone bottle of cider, and a basket, from which were taken 
huge pieces of bread and butter, cheese, or galettes of ^ 
buckwheat. The faces, on the whole, were honest and 
good. My informant described the population as sober, 
thrifty, and easy to deal with. The greater proportion 
possess a cottage, patch of ground, with cow, pig, or 
poultry. Only upon one occasion has a rowdy element 
come to the fore. A short time ago a new concession 
of land was granted by the company owning the 
polders; as the village folk were in the habit of feeding 
their stock on these waste lands, a bitterly hostile feel- 
ing was aroused, the entire community rose up in arms 
against what they considered as an infringement of 
their rights, and order was not restored without police 
intervention. The women and girls now bivouacing on 
the dyke looked the reverse of revolutionary. With 
excellent appetite they now fell to, forming a picturesque 
group. We are apt to be shocked at the amount of 
field-work done by Frenchwomen; are not such con- 
ditions as these healthier and wholesomer, from a moral 
point of view, than those of our own mills and factories? 
Although asparagus is by far the most important crop 
here, almost anything but the vine will flourish on this 
white sandy soil. The climate is too cold for the vine. 
Two crops of lucerne are produced in the year, and 
the Swede turnip is largely cultivated, this culture dating 
from the last twenty years. Nitrate for manure is im- 
ported in considerable quantities from America. 

As we returned to the house we passed a shepherd 
advancing with his two dogs and flock; the automatic 
behaviour of the dogs was worthy of study, one keeping 
the sheep on the left side, the other on the right, both 
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without intermission running backwards and forwards in 
the discharge of their duty. Such shepherd dogs work 
as hard as any day labourers, yet how little is thought 
of their comfort or pleasure! At night they are tied 
up, at dawn their long day's work begins, and this is 
the yearly round. Horses are kept for purposes of tillage, 
cows not being worked on the land. Here the calves, al- 
though tethered, were out in the open air. "It would be 
much better to give them pastmrage afield," remarked my 
host, ''but that is difficult in our unenclosed land." 

There is no accounting for tastes, and M. Touzard 
told me a curious stoiy concerning his asparagus. Some 
years ago he despatched a consignment to a certain 
town in England. The consignee wrote word that to 
his regret the asparagus, although of magnificent quality, 
was wholly unsaleable. His customers would only eat 
the green kind as grown in English gardens. 

Much valuable information I gathered fix>m these 
two gentlemen, both skilful agriculturists and of wide 
experience, also on the best terms with their English 
correspondents. Tastes differ, not only in matters of the 
table, but others far more important Tliat afternoon spent 
on the breezy polders, market gardens reclaimed from 
the sea, in such excellent company, pleased and profited 
me much more than the obligatory expedition next day. 

Still one of the sights of the world, Mont St. Michel 
was robbed of some glory when it ceased to be an 
island, and in the eyes of the Romanist world, when it 
ceased to be a pilgrimage. All who wish to realise the 
full grandeur of the place should time their visit be- 
tween October and May. During the summer season 
you are hustled and elbowed by excursionists as un- 
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ceremoniously as at a railway station on bank holiday. 
The overwhelming imposingness is marred by a sense 
of flurry and crowding. Indeed, a visit to Mont 
St. Michel is a nightmare. We seem to be rammed 
into a tube without room to stir. The long narrow 
street dividing escarpment and sea becomes so densely 
thronged that you are swayed to and fit) by the living, 
moving mass, literally wedged in, and, as vehicle after 
vehicle discharges its burden, the scene becomes one of 
indescribable confusion. The long dusty drive from Pon- 
torson in draughty waggonettes, one and all as full as 
they can be; the heat, tumult, and fatigue are not with- 
out compensations, quite apart from the picturesque. 
The natural, architectural, and historic attractions of 
Mont St. Michel have been described again and again 
by competent writers. A wholly novel and refreshing 
experience remains to be mentioned. 

The troop after troop of tourists — tens, scores, hun- 
dreds, most of whom have come from long distances — 
naturally require breakfast In an unbroken stream 
they pour into the one large hotel of the place, the first 
object that meets their eyes on landing. In spite of 
the little artificial isthmus now connecting Mont St Michel 
with the continent, it looks as if it were still on an island. 
Everything is in readiness for the mid-day meal — tempt- 
ingly-spread table, neat waiting maids, a place for all. 

We sit down then, and certainly are served with as 
excellent a collation as the most fastidious could desire. 
Every dish is of good quality and cooked in the best 
possible manner. The only drawback at the end — 
certes, an unusual one — is the difficulty of paying! We 
are allowed to take our fill, to order Bordeaux or what 
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we choose, but no one will take our money! So the 
first great crowd of regalers pours out, the hungry mul- 
titude waiting outside pours in, and the same thing is 
repeated; a first-rate meal awaits all, but, as it seems, 
there is no bill to pay. 

At last, after some difficulty, we ascertain that 
those, I suppose, who wish to pay — for any who would 
might slip off without — can do so in the kitchen at 
two o'clock. It is now noon; some scale the winding 
stone stairs leading to citadel and church, others order 
coffee in the street; none, let us hope, forget that per- 
mission to pay at two o'clock in the kitchen! 

If any do, they are more than punished for such 
abuse of confidence. This kitchen, which also serves 
the purpose of bureau, is really the sight of Mont 
St. Michel — picturesqueness, fine architecture, ramparts, 
panoramas, oubliettes, we can see any day, but not 
twice, even in France, such a spectacle as this. 

The enormous wood fire is now being allowed to 
die out, one or two young men cooks in white are boil- 
ing coffee, and at the other end of the room, which 
opens on to the street, sit as handsome a man and as 
handsome a woman as you would find throughout the 
length and breadth of Normandy, which is sapng a 
good deal. Mine host and hostess, who have been 
hitherto engaged in cooking for several hundred people, 
are no longer young, but still in their prime — dark- 
eyed, rich complexioned, with regular features and 
charming expression, they are perhaps more striking 
now than when slim youth and maiden. What strikes 
the stranger is the easy calm with which they sit there, 
besieged by a dozen clamouring tourists at once. Mon- 
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sieur meantime quietiy pencils the bills — taking his- 
customer's word in the matter of extras, wine, coflfee^ 
and the like; at another table, Madame as smilingly re- 
ceives your money, and hands you your change; and 
all this time, be it remembered, the whole transaction, 
had been conducted on the principle of voluntary taxa- 
tion. There was no kind of compulsion as to payment; 
those who might, paid, those who would not, went away 
with an evil conscience. 

The experience was an amusing one, and con- 
clusively proved two things. Make folks happy, and 
you raise them morally. Lives the miscreant who could 
enjoy that ample and appetising breakfast, then slink 
off in debt? No, Monsieur and Madame, we may be sure, 
find their confidence well placed, and as their clientele 
is a very heterogenous one, the reflection is gratif)dng. 

At Mont St. Michel we meet as mixed a company 
as at an international exhibition. Dinard, I should 
rather say Brighton over the water, boasts of a much 
more select or at least exclusive company. There was 
a time when English tourists fondly imagined themselves 
in France as soon as they had reached the pretty littie 
watering-place over against St Malo. They are still on 
French soil, that is all one can say. At Dinard, lawn 
tennis, golf, English society, an English church, and big 
hotels are to be enjoyed at the rate of a pound and 
upwards per day. Some of us might think these 
privileges dear at the money. To our French neigh- 
bours, especially the novelist, wishing to study insular 
manners and customs, Dinard offers a rare opportunity. 
No better place on the continent for observing what in 
French is called un flirt. 



PART IV. 



PROVINCE: BRITTANY. 



France of To-day, Second Series. 



I. 

EPARTMENTS: c6tES DU NORD, MORBIHAN. 

Of picturesque Brittany, surely the last word has 
L long since said! Of the Brittany of to-day we 
J much to learn. As I turn back to the latest guide- 
Ls and maps, I find myself in a new country, not a 

I visited so expensively and laboriously in 1875 
is now accessible by railway, — Camac, Quiberon, 
t TAbbe, St. Pol de Leon, — how wearisome were the 
; drives or joltings by diligence thither, at that time 
aveller's only resource! 

Accessibility to pleasure- seekers is a secondary 
ter. The effect of improved means of communica- 

and transport upon the inhabitants, the people 
) produce and manufacture, who buy and sell, is in- 
:ulable. A wave of enlightenment and well-being 

spread over the entire province. The Armorica of 

id and fable has disappeared. Sewing-machines 
1 replace the spinning-wheel in rustic homes, French 
iniversally spoken, the veille'e or story-telling at night 
'Ut of fashion, every one now being able to read for 

elf The gorgeous costumes, common twenty-five 
rs ago, are fast disappearing; if the painter and the 
t shrug their shoulders with disdain, the lover of 

9* 
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progress must admit that their loss is not without < 
pensation. 

We must take account of many factors in tl 
enormous advance witnessed on every side, — increa 
railway communication, the opening of primary ai 
secondary schools in remote districts, the certificate 
proficiency now required of both men and w 
teachers, the schools of agriculture established in tl 
towns, local agricultural shows, the great industrial E 
hibitions of 1878 and 1889, cheapened travel, ha 
revolutionised the most backward and stationary r 
of France. Two improvements remain to be effecte 
namely, the introduction of domestic sanitation in eve 
town and village, and drastic enforcement of the 1 
Grammont for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

The statement often unreflectingly accepted in Ee 
land and openly avowed by French reactionaries, tl 
the RepubUc has put down, or endeavoured to p 
down, religion, is for once and for all disproved by 
visit to Brittany. Enghsh readers who wish to obt< 
a true view of the case cannot do better than foll( 
my example; they are especially recommended to re 
scenes familiar to them under the Third Empire. 

Twenty-five years ago Brittany was represented 
the educational map of France by a jet-black blot 
the words of Jules Simon, himself Breton bom, scho 
did not exist in country places, you had to go to 1 
town for sight of a school. Hardly one per cent of 1 
women could read or write, and only a very small p 
centage of the men. Few of the elder folks in M 
bihan understood French, and with this dense ignorai 
went grossest superstition. When, in 1853, chol 
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evastated Finist^re, Emile Souvestre tells us that he 
>ked a priest what precautionary measures were being 
iken against the scourge. The cure, without a word, 
d him to the churchyard and silently pointed to a 
roup of newly-made graves dug in readiness for the 
ictims. 

How reluctantly the rural clergy of the present day 
ill in with modem ideas I can testify from personal 
xperience. Will it be believed that during September 
f the present year, when cholera was raging in the 
'cstem part of Finist^re, only by a telegram from the 
Cnister of the Interior was an enormous pilgrimage 
revented from starting for Lourdes? The pilgrimage, 
D be made up at Quimper, and consisting of over a 
housand of the poorer classes recruited from the in- 
ected regions, was, therefore, to traverse France from 
>ne end to the other, with what disastrous results the 
eader may conceive. Yet without doubt anathemas 
yere fulminated on the following Sunday from every 
)ulpit in Finist^re. The Republic had prevented the 
)ious from worshipping Notre Dame of Lourdes. That 
he seeds of an awful pestilence should be sown broad- 
ast throughout the country was of course not worth 
considering. 

It must be admitted that the action of the railway 
ompanies was reprehensible in the extreme. In their 
ase the only motive could have been immediate gain, 
nd they had not, as was the case with the priests, 
Dmmitted themselves by promises made long before- 
and. 

With inrooted superstition cruelty goes hand in 
and. Almost till our own times the wreckers of 
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Finist^re pursued their diabolical trade unpunished. I 
have been assured that nonagenarians can remember 
the concerted wrecks and orgies following the spoils. 
At the present day, the coast of this department alone 
is protected by twenty-three lighthouses and three hun- 
dred beacons. 

Even among the better educated classes, Brittany 
was very behindhand in morality. Until the Revolu- 
tion, Nantes was the foremost seat of the slave-trade. 
The handsome mansions bordering the quays were 
erected by rich traffickers in human flesh. Tlie effect 
of that ghastly trade upon morality is well brought out 
by Emile Souvestre in his En Bretagne, Delicate ladies, 
young wives and mothers, wept at the prospect of 
diminished fortune; that the aboUtion of the "Tralte 
des noirs" meant a moral revolution never occurred to 
them. I may as well here remind the reader that the 
slave-trade, abolished by the Convention in 1794, was 
re-established by Napoleon I., and it remained for the 
Republic of 1848 to undo his work. 

It will be seen, then, that the most Catholic region 
of France, a region in which the priest was the only 
authority, the priest's approval, the only standard of 
right and wrong, remained far behind other provinces 
alike in morals and mental acquirements. 

Let us now turn from the Brittany of former days 
to the Brittany of to-day, and see what the so-called 
enemies of religion have done for its advancement 

Just a year later than the journey recorded in my 
last chapter, I re-entered Ille and Vilaine. The weather 
was glorious, the season of Dinard had only opened a 
few weeks before, yet the hotels were fast emptying. 
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Such facts may well excuse the excessive charges of 
this pretty watering-place. Even whilst putting a 
maximum price upon everything, hotel -keepers can 
hardly make their short seasons pay. One effect of the 
tropical summer of 1 893 has been a superabundant, an 
unprecedented, an overwhelming apple crop. Quite 
unimaginable was the aspect of Normandy from Bayeux 
to the Breton border, a long day's railway journey 
lying through one unbroken stretch of apple orchard, 
the formality of their arrangement atoned for by the 
glory of the fruit, richest crimson, bright-gold, pale- 
green, rose-pink; every tree was laden with apples, in 
some cases weighed down, shattered by the weight, the 
branches trailing on the ground. Here and there, a 
tree stood out positively illuminated as by ruby-coloured 
globes, nor were the more subdued tints less beautiful. 
I am told that it will be impossible to utilise anything 
like the entire crop for cider, the barrels at command 
falling far short of requirements. The remainder will 
be used for the manufacture of alcohol, 220 litres of 
cider — the alcohol is distilled from cider, not apples — 
will produce 12 litres of brandy, even thus, the returns 
being very profitable. Within Hving memory no such 
crop has been seen. 

Lovers of the picturesque will enter Brittany by its 
charming water-way. It is a delightful two hours' jour- 
ney from Dinard to Dinan by the Ranee; in bright Sep- 
tember weather, the clear green water, cloudless sky, 
and brilliant foliage clothing the banks, attain almost 
southern depth of tone. As we halt to pick up 
passengers, a blind beggar and ancient woman on the 
quay hold out their hands to catch sous, reminding us 
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that we are in the land of beggary. No cultivation is 
seen here, only wooded slopes, rocks feathered with 
greenery, and from time to time, a modem chiteau 
perched high above the water's edge. Quaint fishing- 
boats, draped with reddish-brown nets, at anchor, iheir 
slender masts turned outward drooping curve, or scud- 
ding along with single sail outspread , make pretty 
pictures. 

The railroad covering the same distance takes us 
through apple orchards, enclosed meadows, and fields 
of ruddy buckwheat, the crimson cone-shaped sheaves 
making a curious appearance. It is a harvest field of 
ruby red. These two brilliant crops are the principal 
characteristics of the landscape; whilst the uniformly 
enclosed fields and meadows recall our own country. 

Dinan, second town of the Cdtes du Nord, is an 
agreeable semi-English halting-place for the economist, 
— for the economical it has long since lost charms. We 
can no longer go to France for cheapened housekeep- 
ing. The handsome English church, and French-English 
universally spoken, nevertheless attest popularity of this 
picturesquely-situated place. Its fine mediaeval donjon 
and gateways, lovely river, and charming woodland 
scenery afford countless excursions. I should say it is 
as healthy a site as any in Europe. 

The half-profit system is in fiill force in the C6tes 
du Nord, whilst round about Dinan most of the farms 
are let on lease by large owners. Fifty acres may be 
accepted as the average holding, whilst the larger pro- 
portion of peasants possess a cottage and plot of ground. 
Here and there we encounter beggars, but the country- 
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people are almost invariably well and suitably dressed, 
the women in spotless white coifs, stout black or blue 
cloth dresses, and good shoes and stockings. The type 
is favourable, and the old women are often very hand- 
some, the older women get here, the handsomer they 
seem to grow! Never anywhere have I beheld such 
fine-looking grandames. Doubtless an out-of-door life 
contributes greatly to this striking physique. 

In the following pages I shall describe the new 
laicised communal schools now opened throughout Brit- 
tany, and the educational institutions conducted by 
priests and nuns, exactly on the plan of our own 
voluntary schools. The reader will then judge for him- 
self how far the charges brought against the French 
government by the reactionary party are correct. We 
now find national as well as voluntary schools in almost 
every commune, by far the most important progress to 
be noted in our survey. 

Bitter hostility was, naturally, displayed, and indeed 
is still displayed, by the rural clergy, to the opening of 
these lay communal schools, in other words, to the 
carrying out of the great educational reforms due to 
M. Jules Ferry. 

The mayor of a commune, the schools of which I 
visited, although a good Catholic, strictly observing the 
ordinances of his Church, has been the victim of per- 
secutions without end. Preached against in his parish 
church, and in his own presence, thwarted at every 
possible opportunity, mercilessly maligned in the per- 
formance of his civic duties, — again and again, this 
public-spirited citizen and truly Christian gentleman has 
been obliged to appeal to the bishop of the diocese; 
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again and again, the offenders were reprimanded, only 
to begin anew. 

Let me here relate two instances of the way in 
which a Breton parish priest punishes those of his flock 
who prefer the best education to be had for their chil- 
dren. It is the custom in Brittany for parents and 
children to hear mass on breaking up and reassembling 
of the schools. In this especial bourg or village of three 
thousand and odd souls, are now four schools, two 
national and two voluntary, but as the former give a 
better education and a certificate of proficiency, as 
furthermore, they are gratuitous, quite half of the chil- 
dren of both sexes attend them instead of the self sup- 
porting schools held by priests and nuns, in which a 
fee is charged, and in which, although teachers must 
possess the elementary certificate, they are fi*ee to teach 
as much or as Httle as they like. 

The cur6 of the village was requested by the mayor 
to say mass for these children on reassembling after 
the holidays, and promised to do so. Parents and 
children collected in the churchyard, waited and waited 
to no purpose. On finding that the priest directly re- 
fused to fulfil his promise, the mayor advised the little 
crowd to enter the church and recite mass for them- 
selves. This they did, and came away satisfied. The 
cure next tried to touch the poor people in what is 
generally supposed a vulnerable part, namely, their 
pockets. All children not attending the clerical schools 
were suddenly called upon to pay a halfpenny for their 
seat in church. This shameful proceeding was stopped 
by remonstrance from the mayor in high quarters. 

The village in question lies between Dinan and the 
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)ast, and very pretty is the drive thither between apple 
rchards, turnip and clover fields, and stretches of bril- 
ant buckwheat in cone-shaped sheaves. The place has 
prosperous look, with handsome well-kept church and 
ell-built streets, nothing, indeed, could less resemble 
le squalid Breton village of a generation ago. 

Finding the mayor out, we called upon his niece, 
ho immediately conducted us to the new communal 
:hools for girls, opened, as well as those for boys, 
ily a few years ago. The building, an ancient con- 
mt, is very spacious and airy, with large playground, 
he boys' schools are at some distance off, and form 
1 imposing block, commanding a beautiful view; these 
ere erected by the municipality, aided by the State, 
s we approached we heard the voices of children ap- 
arently at prayer, and our conductress asked us to 
ait a moment. 

"Lessons always begin and close with prayer," she 
lid; "catechism being taught after school hours to all 
[lildren whose parents desire it" 

Here, then, were disproved the monstrous charges 
lid to the door of the Republic. Whilst no dogma is 
nposed, and the simple prayers opening and closing 
le day's work may be joined in by Protestant, Jew, or, 
)r the matter of that, Mahometan, Catholic parents 
lay here have their children prepared for their first 
ommunion as elsewhere. Soon the doors opened, and 
le children poured out, gentle and simple, rich and 
oor, in these villages, sitting side by side at school, 
'or the most part, the little girls were neatly dressed, 
mly a few were poorly clad; nothing was seen of rags, 
awdriness, or dirt. The little niece of our hostess. 
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plainly dressed as the rest, ran up to us, laden with 
books. Then the schoolmistress came out, the first lay 
schoolmistress I had ever seen in Western France. 
Twenty years ago I might have sought such a pheno- 
menon in vain. From one end of Brittany to the other, 
girls' schools were then presided over by nuns, their 
only certificate of proficiency being a letter from a 
bishop, a. sort of "character," called "une lettre 
d'ob^dience." This lay schoolmistress was a modest, 
self-possessed, intelligent Breton woman of about five-and- 
thirty. She wore a simple black dress and pretty coif, 
but although very likely peasant bom, behaved like a 
well-bred lady; receiving us with great affability, she 
led us firom class-room to class-room, beginning with 
that of the babies, "Tecole infantine." 

The first object that met my eye as I entered was 
a crucifix hanging over the chimney-piece. Yet it is 
affirmed and believed that no such symbol is to be 
found in French national schools! A crucifix hangs in 
each class-room of this Breton school, opened in ac- 
cordance with the so-called atheistical code of M. 
Ferry. 

On the walls were pictures representing events in 
French history, reading-cards, and other helps to in- 
fantine study. In the second class-room were magnificent 
maps, pictures, and diagrams illustrating the elements 
of natural history, botany, and geology, whilst in the 
upper class-room, that of "les petites savantes," as our 
charming guide called her more advanced pupDs, were 
small mineralogical collections, cartoons explaining the 
first principles of geometry and the metric system, the 
latter being also taught by means of weights and mea- 
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sures as supplied by Messrs. Hachette. In fact, every- 
thing was taught here that any child, no matter its posi- 
tion in life, is bound to know, a solid foundation being 
laid for the wider instruction to come. 

In one room we found a young under-teacher hold- 
ing a catechism class. I must here explain that her 
superior, although allowed to remain, would not fulfil 
the conditions now required of candidates for such a 
post Headmistresses in national schools must now 
possess the higher certificate, or brevet supirieur, as 
well as the brevet pidagogique , which answers to that 
of our College of Preceptors. One of the subordinates 
of this lady, quite a young girl, possessed higher certifi- 
cates, and was about to proceed to the great training 
college at Sevres. 

Between such a school as that just described and 
the voluntary school held by nuns is a wide gap. True 
that the latter must be provided with the elementary 
brevet or certificate of proficiency, but as is the case 
with religious orders of the other sex, they are at liberty 
to teach as much or as little as they choose. Thus 
parents of children confided to their care have no 
guarantee whatever as to the education afforded; more- 
over, the certificates answering to those of our own 
Sixth Standard, Junior and Senior local exai||inations 
are the only ones recognised, and are only granted by 
the Minister of Education. As such certificates are of 
the greatest value alike to girls and boys, it is only 
natural that the national is preferred to the voluntary 
school, even by strictly orthodox parents. 

After our survey we returned to the mayor's house, 
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now finding him at home. Over aftemoon tea we 
chatted of rural progress in Brittany. 

"You will find no great advance among our peasants," 
he said. "The Breton character is too tenacious, too 
stubborn, to accept initiative easily. I will give you an 
example. This year has been one of almost unheard 
of drought. Forage and litter are hardly to be had at 
any price. I accordingly decided to try peat as a litter, 
and ordered some from Holland; dry, clean, and warm, 
it affords an excellent substitute for straw. It was only 
by the stern exercise of authority that I could induce 
the people employed on my own farm to try the experi- 
ment; they did their utmost to resist." 

We were taken round the farm buildings to see the 
new litter, and certainly nothing can be better. 

Here as elsewhere every one was overwhelmed by 
a superabundance of apples, barrels and storage falling 
far short of the general requirements. It is sad to reflect 
that the surplus, turned into dder brandy, will, in all 
probability, increase the spread of intemperance, through 
what is already, perhaps, the least temperate region of 
rural France. 

Between Dinan and the coast are farms and mi- 
tairies from two or three to a hundred acres, the prin- 
cipal crops being potatoes, cabbages for cattle, turnips, 
buckwheat, and cider apples. Very little poverty meets 
the eye, although our host assured us that want and 
professional beggary are still largely found in the towns. 
These professional beggars are mere bundles of rags, 
and often blind or deformed. 

I fear in one respect the honest, tidy, sober peasants 
flocking into Dinan on market days are not far ahead 
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of their forerunners. I mean with regard to animals, 
\\Tiilst I cannot say that I noticed any brutality to 
horses, the treatment of calves and poultry is cruel in 
the extreme; the former, tied by the legs, are bundled 
about just as if they were bags of potatoes, the latter 
are carried alive, head downwards, by well-dressed folks. 
No one seems to think that a poor little calf, perhaps 
only a few days old, or a chicken, has any feeling what- 
ever. It remains for the present government of France 
to insist upon the carrying out of the Loi Grammont 

As I journey from Dinan to St Brieuc in the middle 
of September, the weather is sultry as in July. French 
tourists, soldiers returning from the manoeuvres, reservists 
having performed their twenty-eight days' service, semi- 
narists, nims, priests, and country-folk crowd the plat- 
forais. It is difficult to obtain a seat except in a com- 
partment of the first class. Here let me venture the 
remark that tourists are left to themselves on these lines. 
At crowded junctions you have to carry your liand- 
baggage and find your especial train, one of many, as 
best you can, no one to offer the slightest help. Espe- 
cially on Saturday evenings, the confusion is indescribable, 
streams of passengers, screaming, shouting, hustling each 
other; dogs, guns, bundles in the densely-packed car- 
riages, nothing done calmly and quietly. 

As I have unconditional praise for so much I write 
of, it is only fair to give the other side of the picture. 
Certainly the comfort of railway travellers is not much 
considered in France. Third class is out of the ques- 
tion, second class often as uncomfortable as can be, first 
class is only available for certain distances. The object 
of French railway companies often seems to be to in- 
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duce people not to travel. Such, at least, is my 
experience. 

St. Brieuc, prettily situated bishopric and chef 
of the C6tes du Nord, looks much as it did when \ 
by me just upon twenty years ago. It now possesses 
good modem hotel (d'Angleterre), and from the I 
little port of the L6gu6 tourists may reach Jersey 
regular steamers in a few hours. Hence, as from 1 
pol, scene of Loti's novel, fishing-boats set forth 
spring for Iceland and Newfoundland, returning 
October. On this northern coast the women are 
husbandmen and general managers (by the way, a ph 
omitted from Loti's moving little story), the men wt 
at home doing nothing. It is the housewife who inv 
the earnings of the season's fishing. The voyage oo 
cupies six weeks each way, and the fishing six months 
Much drinking and quarrelling goes on during th 
long absences; and many a man, I am assured, said to 
have been lost dans le brouillard, in the fog, has met 
his fate otherwise. The arrival of the convoys may also 
be witnessed at St. Malo, and is a strange and pathetic 
sight. In expectation of their husband's return, the 
women set out for the port in carts, the men on their 
side, as soon as they sight land, putting on Sunday 
clothes. 

The first query of the women is, "Are any missing?" 
and the almost invariable answer is in the affirmative. 
Then follows the shock of disclosure: the bereaved 
mother, wife, sweetheart, daughter, wailing amid her 
more fortunate companions. 

These Bretons are excellent sailors, the backbone 
of the French navy, and as all are liable to be called 
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lit for service, after a certain age, they receive a small 
ension. They are, indeed, in Loti's words, wedded to 
le sea, and delight in the strange life of which he has 
iven us some idea. To portray it to the life, one must 
)llow the brave reckless fellows dans le brouillard, 
::ene of many an unrecorded tragedy. 

Arthur Young reached St Brieuc by way of Mon- 
luban and Lamballe, and in piteous language describes 
le nakedness and rags of the people. From the former 
lace he wrote in 1788: "The poor people seem poor 
ideed, the children terribly ragged, if possible worse 
ad than if with no clothes at all; as to shoes and 
ockings, they are luxuries. One-third of what I have 
^en of this province seems uncultivated, and nearly, all 
r it in misery." To-day the junction of Lamballe is 
owded with well-dressed peasants, the women in spot- 
ss white coifs, good black dresses, and neat shoes and 
ockings, the men wearing blue blouses over broad- 
oth. They are returning from market, and have big 
iskets of groceries and other purchases. 

On the morning after my arrival, the departmental 
x)fessor of agriculture called upon me, and a brief 
>nversation with him prepared my mind for the changes 
was to find in the C6tes du Nord. 

When I suggested that general progress throughout 
rittany must be considerable, this gentleman raised his 
mds and made reply — "Inimaginable" (not to be 
lagined). Certain corroborative statistics I add at the 
ose of this volume.* One factor of agricultural pro- 
ess has been the laying down of single lines of rail- 
ay from the coast, for the transport of marine debris 

'*' See Note 10, Agricultural Progress in Brittany. 
France of To-day, Second Series, 10 
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used as manure. This sable coquiller will be described 
farther on. Agricultural shows have also done much to 
improve the breeding of stock and increase crops. The 
professor informed me that the Chinese system of plant- 
ing out or r^piquage, is applied to wheat with marvellous 
results. On one farm this S3rstem had produced 
100 hectolitres per hectare; the maximum attained 
hitherto being 33! 

Industrial exhibitions have told inunediately upon 
the sale of agricultural machinery. Thus during the 
year 1878 only four steam threshers were purchased 
throughout the entire department But farmers of all 
classes visited the Paris Exhibition of that year with the 
following results. In 1879 the number of these machines 
purchased for the Cdtes du Nord had risen to forty- 
nine. The Centennial Exhibition of 1 889 and the agri- 
cultural show held at St Brieuc in 1891 respectively 
doubled and quadrupled sales during Uie years 1890 
and 1 89 1. In 1892 only 15 of the 389 conununes of 
this department were unprovided with steam threshing- 
machines. 

The consumption of artificial manures shows pro- 
portionate increase. The quantity of superphosphates 
used in 1892 was seven times that of 1890. But it is 
necessary to turn from statistics to observation, above 
all to compare experiences, before we can realise that 
"inimaginable" of the professor. Only those who knew 
the Brittany of twenty years ago can understand how 
much has been done. 

This gentleman strongly advised me to visit the 
agricultural penitentiary of St. Ilan, about two miles and 
a half from the town. Accordingly, provided with his 
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ter introductory to the Father Superior in charge of 
s establishment, I set off. 

It takes some time nowadays to clear the suburbs 
SL Brieuc, then past substantially built farmhouses, 
ill-cultivated fields and apple-orchards, we are soon in 
rht of the charming bay. Rain had followed the 
)pic heat of the day before, bringing down sacks of 
jples not valuable enough to be picked up. Every- 
aere people were busy getting in their buckwheat, that 
)mely yet lucrative crop, without which the farmer 
;re were lost What the vine is to the southerner, the 
'/ notr is to the Breton peasant Little, indeed, do we 
lagine that this wine-red crop has any affinity as a 
)urce of wealth with the vine; but so indeed it is. 
he 6U notr costs little to cultivate, feeds the bee with 
5 flowers, nourishes the cultivator, constitutes a valuable 
tide of commerce, its grain supplying the poulterers 
f Paris and the distillers of Holland. We may, in- 
eed, compare these wine-red harvests to a Burgundian 
utage. 

The peasants' cart-horses looked uniformly in good 
}ndition, and their owners were well clothed. Twenty 
sars ago well-to-do farmers' wives near Nantes went 
arefoot, their feet thrust in sabots Uned with straw, 
abots still clatter on the ill-paved Breton pavements, 
lit every one wears good stockings, and on Sundays 
id holidays, boots, very likely manufactured at Bristol ! 
he climate of this seaboard is very genial, and the 
il extremely fertile. I was soon to find myself amid 
enes of southern luxuriance. 

The agricultural penitentiary in question has many 
itures in common with that of Citeaux, described in 

lO* 
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my former volume. But I foimd here a milder regime, 
and, as far as I could gather, more disinterestedness on 
the part of the managing board, — here, as at Citeaux, 
members of a religious order. The penitentiary near 
Nuits, in the Cdtes d'Or, can only be described as an 
industrial and agricultural concern carried on in the 
interests of its promoters. That of St Han is a training- 
school of gardeners and farmers, the lads, after their 
probation or apprenticeship, canying the art of horti- 
culture and advanced husbandry into remote districts. 
Although, therefore, such an institution is liable to grave 
abuse, as indeed are all philanthropic organisations in 
private hands, it is foimded on sound principles, and 
appears calculated to work real good. 

Citeaux is half factory, half farm; here the boys* 
Hves are, for the most part, spent out of doors, lessons 
being chiefly done in winter, and the day's labour limited 
to eight hours. The temperate zone of St Brieuc seems 
to have influenced the spirit of this reformatory for 
young criminals, whereas at the former place a Spartan 
regime is added to a Siberian climate. 

I was courteously received by the reverend father, 
director of the penitentiary, his subordinates being mis- 
sionaries or brethren of the order of the Holy Ghost 
St Dan was founded in 1843 by a la3rman, late owner 
of the estate of that name, now constituting the school- 
farm. My host was a cheery, rosy, kindly-looking man, 
past middle age. With natural pride he showed me his 
fruit and vegetable gardens, all in perfect order, and 
testifying to the highest culture. A marvellous picture r 
of fertility form these walled-in orchards and beds, ' 
clustered round the handsome church; beyond, the calm, 
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^e sea and environing hills. Here I saw pears and 

le apples of the first quality, — wall-finiit, of course, 

been gathered, but parties of lads, under charge 

a brother, were busy among the beds of choice 

tables. It may be imagined how useful is this 

►rough training to large numbers of boys in a country 

; Brittany, formerly flowerless, and, in remote districts, 

uitless. If it were my lot to revisit this province years 

ice, I should expect to find every well-to-do peasant 

rovided with a fruit and flower garden, and — why not? 

-a vineyard! In the milder regions, the vine ought 

flourish, and doubtless, would do so, if properly cul- 
ivated. At Dinan we find magnolias and camellias 
iourishing out of doors all the year round, and the site 
IS far from being the most favoured of the northern 
coast 

I was pleased to see a good recreation ground and 
gymnasium. To many of these poor boys this refor- 
matory is a home. The reverend father told me that 
many in after life return on a visit, glad to renew old 
ties. He also said that only a small percentage ulti- 
mately went away and were wholly lost sight of. Never- 
theless, I am of opinion that if young criminals, instead 
Df being massed together, could always be boarded out 
IS is sometimes the case with foundlings in France, such 

1 percentage would diminish, and the poor lads be ren- 
iered happier. 

From St. Brieuc I took train to Quintin, a station 
•n the line to Pontivy. We pass a pretty bit of country, 
he landscape here and there recalling England, mea- 
!ows set round with tall hedges, above these rich 
^oods. The wastes or "landes" of former days hav^ 
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almost entirely disappeared. Quintin is a prettily-l 

little town on the river GouSt, around it vista up **^ 

of forest. 

My errand was to St. Brandan, a bourg or - " 

2000 souls, about a mile and a half oflF. The 1 3 ^j" 
tokening the granitic nature of the soil, winds up '-^ 
amid charming home-like scenes, here and there I -^ 
lidly-built farmhouse with orchard and garden, 
about enclosed meadows and neatly-cultivated M '- 
The distant perspective of wide-stretching forest is -^ 

beautiful. I was most cordially received by the • 

man farmer to whom I carried a letter of introdu 
and he immediately proposed a round of inspe 
The dwelling-house, with well-laid-out grounds, is di 
what it would be in England, ornamental trees D 
planted round the house, and pretty walks leading w 
fine points of view. Here, in the heart of Brittany^ 
amid the "landes, landes, landes" of Arthur Young, I 
found high-farming, machinery, stock, crops, all testi- 
fying to the most improved methods. The machinery 
occupied an enormous building, and comprised sow- 
ing, reaping, mowing, and winnowing machines of 
latest French, English, and American make. I was next 
shown the storage on a large scale of straw of various 
kinds, mixed as in Rcardy with the pulp of beetroot 
for cattle. Beetroot here is not grown for sugar. We 
then visited the stables and neat-houses, all well built 
and in perfect order, the cows and calves here having 
much more spacious quarters than in the former pro- 
vince and Normandy, and, being also unattached, en- 
joyed greater ease. In the centre of the vast farmyard 
lay a heap, or rather enormous mound, of farmhouse 
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manure, and underneath a reservoir from which the 
liquid was pumped up on adding fresh straw. Other 
manures used are the scoria of dephosphated metals, 
alluded to in a former page, also cainite, a German pro- 
duct, consisting of sulphate of potassium, and magnesia, 
especially available for potatoes; but by far the most 
valuable enrichment is that of the pulverised marine 
refuse called sable coquiller, dragged from a depth of 
several hundred feet off the coast of St Brieuc, 
Throughout the department, at this time of the year, 
are seen heaps of this grayish-white substance ready to be 
spread on the soil. It is especially rich in phosphate. 

My host next led me to see his splendid turnip 
crops, and what would Arthur Young have thought of 
such a spectacle, in the midst of a region characterised 
by him as wastes — wastes — wastes — several acres of 
turnips forming a single field — one that would do honour 
to the best Suffolk farmer going. 

The phenomenon, as indeed it must be called, 
created quite a sensation twenty-four years ago. So 
accustomed were the farmers here to patchwork culti- 
vation — a few square yards of one crop, a few of an- 
other, a dozen in a single acre — that from far and 
wide the curious visited the first real turnip-field seen in 
Brittany. 

Adjoining were fields of recently-sown turnips just 
up; these would be repiqu^ , or planted out later on; 
cabbages, largely grown for cattle, are cultivated in the 
same way, only apple trees breaking the expanse of 
large, hedged-in field. Flax is another important crop, 
and of cider apples, here as elsewhere, was a bewilder- 
ing plethora. 
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But a far greater surprise was in store for : 
the sight of tiie turnips. My entire experiences, 
deed, at St. Brandan were what our French ne 
call renversant, I was next conducted to the d 
find a method of butter-making for which there u 
other word but ideal. I have described the 
chum used in Normandy. The system here pu 
is in every respect vastly superior. In the dairy is 
tank several feet deep and two or three yards 
which is supplied with spring water by a pipe. ' 
milk, warm from the cow, but in a closed tin vessel, is 
plunged into this ice-cold water, and the cream b 
lighter, rises in globules. I saw an inch of cream oa 
milk thus placed a short time before, each tin vessel 
having a tiny aperture covered with glass, permittiDg 
inspection. The cream, after removal, is allowed to 
ferment for twenty-four hours in a stone bowl, and 
then placed in another metal vessel; into this a many- 
pronged fork-like instrument is thrust, communicating 
with the outside of a tube. The butter-maker has only 
to turn this machine a certain number of times, and the 
butter is made as certainly and satisfactorily as water 
is boiled on a fire. This method, called la mode de 
Paris, is not only the perfection of cleanliness, but of 
simplicity. When I recall the terrible ordeal that butter- 
making used to be in my childish days, I feel a pang. 
How often both mistress and maid wept over the butter 
"that would not come," and how often a good, honest 
girl lost her place because she had not "a cool hand." 
From first to last, the butter made in the manner just 
described never comes into contact with the fingers; 
and, granted, of course, the quality of the milk, retains 
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a uniform excellence of quality. Butter, as made in 
Suffolk a generation ago, differed regularly from week 
to week, and would often be a failure altogether. Let 
us hope that our dairy farmers will have recourse to 
this delightful mode de Paris, 

Between Rennes and Redon the scenery is very 
charming, and between Vannes and Auray, wastes are 
no longer the principal feature as in Arthur Young's 
time; nor do we find any longer "good houses of stone 
and slate without glass windows." Auray now, as on 
the occasion of my visit in 1875, welcomes the stranger, 
and in the pleasant Hdtel du Pavilion, prices remain 
precisely what they were then. I found, alas! my charm- 
ing landlady gone to her rest, and the beautiful 
chamber-maid, of whom all tourists wrote with rapture, 
replaced by others. Having grown old, the celebrated 
"beauty of Auray is wise in retiring from the scene of 
former triumphs. Costume has not changed here any 
Kiore than prices. But little else — always excepting 
the stone arrays of Camac — has remained stationary. 

The railway, opened some years since between 

-Auray and Quiberon by way of Camac, has of course, 

revolutionised this district; but I came quite unprepared 

^Tor the tremendous changes awaiting me at both places. 

The line passes amid small, enclosed fields and meadows, 

pinewoods, and bits of waste; the crops being buck- 

v^heat, dder apples, Indian com, potatoes, and luceme. 

The land prepared for sowing did great credit to the 

farmer; the pretty little black and white Breton cattle 

making pictures of every meadow. Brilliant are the hues 

of pine and gold-brown marsh as we approach the sea. 
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Camac is immensely improved since my first 
It is now, indeed, a flourishing bourg of 2000 
souls, with a little hotel ideally clean, a mu 1, nam 
some schools, and airy, wholesome streets. The 
church struck me as far more beautiful and i tssr^ 
than before. As we waited for a carriage to take tfc 
back to Auray by way of the menhirs, it was instructive 
to watch the boys awaiting the signal for aftemooft 
school. There must have been fifty at least, all wd^ 
dressed in good stockings, sabots, cloth trousers, and 
short blouse. As they played about there was no rough- 
ness or quarrelling, no impertinent curiosity testified to 
strangers, and on the church clock striking one, all 
poured into school with the alacrity of willing scholais. 

At last we succeeded in obtaining a carriage, and I 
soon began to realise the transformation of the last few 
years. What the speculative builder is doing in sub- 
urban England, the peasant is doing in Brittany; the 
monoliths of Mennec and Erdeven no longer rising ixova 
a wilderness as when first I saw them years ago. 

From the pyramidal height of the little Mont St 
Michel I look down upon the same panoramas I had 
seen twenty years before, but how changed! Little 
farmhouses with white walls and gray roofs now dot the 
plain; bright green crops break the uniformity of the 
waste; everywhere are signs of domesticity and encroach- 
ing civilisation. The plough and the harrow are at 
work, and if the scene is less impressive than of old, 
we can but rejoice in the signs of increased well-being. 

Thanks to the French government, the prehistoric 
stones are safe. The builder, the husbandman, and the 
shepherd may metamorphose the landscape, but they 
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cannot destroy its sublimity. The mysterious alleys of 
stone remain intact 

Two lads with bright intelligent faces, and speaking 
excellent French, led us to Kermario, a group of stones 
some distance from the majestic alleys of Mennec. In 
1875 I described my little guide here as "wild as an 
Arab, and speaking only Breton." The elder of these 
two boys had passed the examination of communal 
schools answering to our sixth standard, and proudly 
told us of his certificate. This, he said, would be very 
useful to him on being apprenticed out His father 
was a labourer, earning a franc and a half a day, but 
possessed a bit of land and a cow or two. 

"There was an English gentleman here not long 
ago," he said, "who could understand me when I spoke 
Breton. He came from Wales." I asked both lads 
several questions concerning England, its form of govern- 
ment, name of capital, geographical position, and both 
answered promptly and correctly. 

Thus the rising generation of ancient Armorica is 
placed on a level with the rest of their countrymen, the 
loss of picturesqueness and romance being compensated 
by raised social and moral conditions. The almost 
savage-looking peasants of former days, long-haired, 
shaggy, quaintly costumed, are disappearing from even 
remote regions. 

Continuing our journey to Quiberon by railway, 
route so tediously made by diligence twenty years ago, 
we find the pinewoods replaced by sea marsh, only 
broken here and there by cultivation, every field being 
evidently of recent date. Stumpy windmills and little 
villages perched above the level, vary the monotony; 
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beyond these we see glittering white sands and 
deep and warm in hue as the lake of Capri. 

The "solitary, unspeakably wild and poetic dri 
Fort Penthi^vre" I described in my former trave 
certainly not quite the same thing as a comfc 
half-hour's railway journey. But it is pleasant 
Sunday afternoon to see gendarmes and their 
townsfolk and peasants, all well-dressed, taking adv 
of the cheap return tickets from this little station 
approach to Quiberon — gravestone of the V< 
War! — is exquisitely beautiful, not less so the gr* 
curved bay of smoothest, finest, silvery sand hem 
turquoise sea. 

Until the construction of the railway a fe? 
ago, Quiberon was a mere fishing village, occai 
visited by tourists on account of its historic i 
Here the ancien regime may be said to have yiel 
the ghost, and its most determined opponents 
resist the pathos of such a tragedy. But the p 
self is no longer in keeping with associations so 
A Uvely, fashionable little watering-place has spr 
with mushroom swiftness. At the station you ar 
by clamouring rivals of the big new hotels now g 
around the shore; villas and cottage ornes kee] 
company; a casino is not wanting; for two o] 
months in the year Quiberon has become a mi 
Etretat! 

October is at hand, and visitors are returning 
in spite of the glorious weather. On this 2 
September a brilliant sun shines in a cloudless s 
temperature is that of July; nothing can be 
delightful than this delicious little bay with its 
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sands. We have everything to ourselves. The villas 
axe shut up; in a few days, one hotel after the other 
will follow suit, and the new Quiberon become inanimate 
as the old. 

There can, however, be no doubt as to its future. 
A mere name in guidebooks of twenty years ago, this 
rapidly-rising watering-place is too attractive not to be- 
come cosmopolitan. Sanitation and enforcement of 
cleanliness in the public ways are the necessary con- 
ditions of such development The cholera epidemics of 
1892 and 1893 will surely lead local authorities through- 
out Brittany to take precautionary measures. My only 
astonishment is that such outbreaks have not been twice 
as widespread and twice as violent Not only here, but 
throughout France, sanitation is the last reform thought 
of. Cities are beautified, abuses swept away, enormous 
strides made in other directions. 

Some survivals, on the contrary, are welcome enough. 
After twenty years I found hotel charges the same at 
Auray. Nor have education and intercourse with the 
outer world detracted from the unsophisticated character 
of the people. The f§te of a patronal saint occurred 
during my stay. Well-dressed peasant folk, here retain- 
ing the sober costume of former days, flocked by 
hundreds into the town. There was no noise or 
drunkenness, but until a late hour could be heard 
men's and boy's voices singing a low monotonous chant 
1 was still in Brittany, although no longer the Brittany 
of former days! 



PART V. 



PROVXNCES: MAINE, TOURAINE, BEAUCE. 



I. 

)EPARTMENTS; SARTHE, INDRE AND LOIRE, 
LOIR AND CHER, EURE AND LOIR. 

In order to make this round of travel complete, I 
take the traveller rapidly to Paris by way of 
Mans and Chartres, diverging in order to glance at 
raine. 

The first view of the modem-looking capital of the 
ne, now chef-lieu of the Sarthe, spreading from either 
of the caUiedral, is majestic, far more so the after 
roach to the minster itself. A long street winds up- 
d to a broad, open space, above which the glorious 
:, with stupendous flying buttresses, rises like a 
mtain; surrounding the gray walls are shrubberies 
neatly laid-out pleasure grounds. The cathedral 
ds isolated as a palace from the town. Nothing 
ughout France more imposing than the back view 
Dfty choir, apsidal chapels, and light, yet enormous 
resses. On the other side, opposite the front portal, 
> a grand old mediaeval house to keep it company, 
ately pile, with tall, slated roofs, pointed turrets and 
ners, now, alas! let out to humble occupants in flats, 
n the beautiful, albeit, rather cold nave, to gorgeous 
J, is a transition wholly indescribable. So vast the 
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interior that we seem to pass from cathedral to cath( 
the one of pure, unadorned classic beauty, the othei 
dazzling scene, richest jewelled light vdling soft 
masonry. 

In this enormous labyrinthine interior — the choi 
as large as the remainder of the building — we 
profitably spend hours, now before one chapel, 
another, each revealing the perfection of the { 
stainer's art 

Le Mans, like most others in France, is fast 
going modernisation. Its picturesque old mills Dy 
Sarthe have disappeared all but one. From the c 
side of the river we gain a beautiful view of c 
and town, so soon destined to lose every vestige 
antiquity. A charming walk has been laid out by tl 
banks, planted with flowers and trees, the huts of 
washerwomen and the blue-bloused fishermen be 
lending a touch of the picturesque. From the crysl 
clear water we see these anglers haul up their quai 
three-cornered nets — a subject for an artist 

Of its many sights, the Botanic Gardens are t 
glory of Le Mans. The hot sun brings out all the ri( 
ness of blossom, the result dazzling the eye. Such 
blaze of colour we rarely see at home in August; ros 
china-asters, zinnias, amaranths, begonias, every floii 
in season being massed together in enormous beds, 
from end to end the air saturated with perfume. Th 
municipal pleasure grounds do the town great hone 
Besides brilliant and perfectly kept parterres are Engl 
gardens or rockeries, fruit and vegetable sections, bas 
of carp greedily asking a crumb of the stranger, \^ 
aviaries, goats, sheep, and other animals of rare bre 
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On Thursdays, when a military band plays, the place is 
alive with delighted spectators. The entire population 
seems to turn out, rich and poor, old and young revelling 
in the flowers and the music. We must live in France 
to realise this capacity for enjoyment and its value as a 
moral factor. Such a reflection will occur to any one 
turning from the animated crowds of the Botanic Garden 
to the monument in the principal square. 

Here on an arctic night of December 1870 General 
Qianzy made a desperate stand against the Prussians, 
his brave army outnumbered by two to one. Between 
four and five thousand French soldiers, most of them 
young recruits, were killed or wounded, and over twelve 
thousand taken prisoners — one crushing disaster out of 
many. 

But for this good gift of natural, spontaneous gaiety 
and hopeftilness, what would the condition of France 
have been now? 

Le Mans, as the map shows us, occupies a most 
important commercial and strategic position. Five great 
lines of railway converge here. A Lycee, or public day- 
school for girls and training school for female teachers 
have been opened at Le Mans of late years, besides 
many other institutions of public utility. The art of 
glass staining has long been a speciality of this town. 
Alike from an industrial and agricultural point of view, 
recent progress in the Sarthe has been very rapid. 

Just as five o'clock tea, the word as well as the 

thing, have been introduced into French homes and 

French dictionaries, drainage has received alike linguistic 

and practical adoption.* Le drainage, agriculturists and 

* Drain; Anglais, Drainage, Drainer. See Littr6. 

II* 
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Statisticians tell us, combined with the use of artificial 
manures and increased facilities of communication, have 
here raised agricultural returns of late years fix)m ten 
to three hundred per cent 

A rich, beautiful, and fruitful country is passed be- 
tween Le Mans and Tours. The landscape is quite 
unlike that of Normandy or Brittany, brighter, sunnier, 
more animated. Normandy has something of the Breton 
characteristic, it is not sombre but subdued, and shows 
great sameness. On entering Touraine either fix)m the 
Calvados or the Sarthe, we find ourselves in a wanner 
zone, under a more dazzling sky. An admirable hand- 
book for the traveller in Touraine, is Balzac's Lyt dans 
la Valle'e. In his peculiarly elaborate, drcumlocutoiy 
fashion, mingled with a passionate love of native country, 
he therein describes the chiteaux peeping amid rich 
woods, their windows shining like policed diamonds, his 
favourite river the Indre with its green islets, willowy 
banks and umbrageous reaches, the wild flowers, the 
vintage, "those last lovely days of autunm whose 
memory inspired Rabelais, imparting a Bacchic tone to 
his great work." 

Tours and its position on the Loire need no descrip 
tion. Its pictmresque cathedral, looked at askance b] 
the purist in architecture, will ever remain a favourit< 
with the imcritical. Under the glowing heaven th< 
richly-sculptured fajade and many tier'd towers ris< 
with splendid effect We seem to behold a structur 
hewn out of virgin gold under a dome of amethy 
Colour no less than form should surely enter into ou 
appreciation of architecture. 

In another part of the town are monuments of thre 
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great Tourangeans in need of none — Descartes who 
taught his contemporaries to think; Rabelais who taught 
them to doubt; Balzac who lifted for all time the veil 
from the human heart. 

A hot, dusty, suburban road leads to Plessis-l^s- 
Tours, a modem construction built on the plan of 
Louis XI.'s favourite resort; the wide pleasance in which 
his saturnine nature delighted being now cultivated as 
a market garden. 

Around vestiges of tyranny and barbarism, damp, 
airless, windowless cells and cavities, grow in wild luxu- 
riance, tomatoes, vines, melons, flowers. Here then 
formerly stood "that sombre, fortified manor, its walls 
bristling with iron spikes, its fosses filled with mantraps, 
its armed sentinels keeping guard night and day, — 
lugubrious shadow cast over the pleasant, pleasure-loving 
Touraine." In the environs, writes another chronicler, 
were to be seen nothing but bodies swinging from trees, 
tortured victims of the king's comrade Tristan I'Ermite, 
whilst the shrieks of the living issued from dark torture 
chambers. 

It was at Plessis-l^s-Tours that Louis XL learned the 
best news of his life, namely, the death of his arch- 
enemy, Charles the Bold; it was here that he died, 
causing even greater joy to his kingdom, and leaving 
the reins of government in the hands of a girl, his 
daughter Anne, the least foolish of her sex, he called 
her, adding, after his own cynical fashion, "for wise 
women there are none." Anne of France inherited her 
father's statecraft, but we do not learn that she possessed 
also the caustic wit of the terrible old king, — a wit at 
times making us forget his crimes. 
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It was instructive to watch the artisans, soldiers, and 
peasant folk in the Tours museum on Sunday after- 
noon. Every object interested, prehistoric remains, 
natural history, and geological collections, casts fix)m the 
antique, pictures old and new. We cannot be too often 
reminded that these local museums and the opportunities 
thus aiforded all classes of visiting them, tell immensely 
on French art and manufactmres. The handicraftsman 
has received an artistic training before called upon to 
exercise his trade. Yet these cultivated working people 
are content to remain what they were. The majority 
of the women at Tours still adhere to the neat white 
muslin headdress of their grandames, their entire dress 
being plain, appropriate, and serviceable. 

Amboise and Chenonceaux, so grandly placed on 
the Loire, may be visited by road or rail from Tours in 
a day. The great beauty of both has never been ex- 
aggerated. 

At Amboise we are reminded of the efflorescence 
of French art that followed the Italian campaigns of 
Charles VIU. and Franjois I. It was, above all, the 
last-mentioned king who turned France into a second 
Italy. To the dazzling monarch of the Renaissance, 
artists were kith and kin, brethren of the soul. It was 
he who persuaded the veteran Leonardo da Vind to 
quit his native country, loading him with honours, call- 
ing him by the endearing name of father; in the arms 
of Franjois, the glorious old man died, "asking pardon 
of God and man for not having achieved for his art all 
that lay in his power." 

Sculptors, artists, and decorators turned this strong- 
hold of Louis XI. into a veritable palace of art Am- 
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oise was defaced by the first Napoleon and confiscated 
Y the Third, one hardly knows which was the more 
ioble deed. Its present owner, the Comte de Paris 
} whom it was magnanimously restored by the Re- 
ublic, some years since set on foot complete restoration 
n the old model. These works remain in abeyance, 
nd the vast straggling interior presents a chaotic ap- 
earance. Fortunately the chiteau has not been handed 
ver to the Vandals, is still itself, none more, imposing, 
lore captivatingly placed in this wonderful region. We 
^m to have reached a land of enchantment, chateau 
fler chiteau, each more beautiful than the last, spring- 
ig from the ground at the toup h of unseen wand. 

Appalling associations cling to every one. Nothing 
ideed more strikes us on this tour than the juxtaposi- 
ion of luxury and crime, refinement and savagery as 
evealed by history and our own eyes. At Plessis-16s- 
?ours, Amboise, Blois, Loches, the great lesson taught 
>y Schiller is enforced. The love of the beautiful does 
lot of itself incite to virtue. The aesthetic education of 
Qankind only leaves the moral nature free to choose 
)etween good and evil. 

Especially bloodstained are the annals of Amboise. 
-.et the traveller take note of an iron balcony overlook- 
Qg the courtyard. There took place before Francois n. 
nd his court a wholesale massacre of Huguenot gentle- 
oen, — precursor of St. Bartholomew, — the most dis- 
inguished victims being reserved for the evening, pour 
^onner quelque passe-temps aux dames, in order to amuse 
[le ladies. Among the spectators was Mary Stuart, who, 
: is related, showed no horror at the butchery. Later 
n we visit the spot where meet retribution overtook the 
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Duke and Cardinal de Guise, Marat and Robesj ti 
a Terror far more horrible than that of the Re 

From Amboise to Chenonceaux is a pie Qt d 
through richly-cultivated levels, the green ana ] 
leaved vines in brilliant contrast It was fair- 
September is the month of fairs, and on our way vc 
met tidy, well-to-do couples trudging to the town a 
foot or driving a donkey cart, their clothes always 
the kind that will wear well, no finery or show. ' 
nonceaux is a Venetian-like palace rising from taa 
waters. Fairy-like, at least romantic, should be 
presiding spirit here. A few years ago, this exqi 
place, prototype of the beautiful palace of Chantilly, tn 
into the hands of the Philistine. Nothing could mar i 
matchless site, nothing could exceed the Inquisitori 
ingenuity which has vulgarised the interior, — gem 
the Renaissance turned into a gaudy drinking pavillio 
Here, as at Amboise, the views of the river defy descri 
tion. From little comer rooms, boudoirs of Valois quee 
and favourites, we gaze on scenes unsurpassed throug 
out France, the transparent pearly waters giving doul 
and yet fairer pictures, palace, terraced garden, stat< 
avenue, and river banks, all imaged silvery bright in t 
placid Cher. 

The memories of Chenonceaux are far from t 
hilarating. As at Amboise, Loches, and Blois, we '* 
reminded of some legendary beauty condemned to gr 
enchantment, enslaved by fell musician. This pleasi 
house amid fairy waters was the abode of Diane 
Poitiers, whose frailty proved as fatal to liberty of c< 
science as did Madame de Maintenon's sanctimonioi 
ness a century later. 
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One of the most scathing rebukes ever administered 
vice is recorded of a poor Huguenot tailor. By order 
' "the beauty who never grew old," he was summoned 
jfore her lover, the infamous Henri HI., and the Cardinal 
i Guise, much merriment being anticipated from his 
oss-questioning. Diane de Poitiers put in a word, 
lereupon the prisoner exclaimed, with great coolness 
id dignity, "Madame, rest satisfied with having polluted 
ance. Do not seek to contaminate God's holy truth." 
[le bold speaker was roasted alive with two fellow 
otestants in the Rue St. Antoine. When he observed 
enri HI. at a window opposite, he fixed his eye upon 
m with a look so piercing that the king rushed away 
)rror-stricken. 

We hardly quit the railway station at Blois ere we 
>me upon the enormous facade of the chiteau, tower- 
g loftily over town and suburb. It is quite unlike any 
her in France. The vast, uniform, many- windowed 
Lterior, wears rather the aspect of a wide-stretching 
ck, carved, caverned in every part than of mere 
asonry on a gigantic scale. Strange how some crimes 
tain their hold on the imagination, centuries after their 
jmmittal ! Deeds of cowardice, tyranny, and bloodshed 
ere common enough during the historic period of Blois, 
)ne so notorious as the assassination of the Duke of 
uise. The instigator of St Bartholomew, the assassin 
' Coligny, the soul of the League, the bold rival of the 
)ltroon Henri HI., had received due warning. On the 
^e of the murder a folded paper hinting the king's 
isign tumbled from his dinner napkin. "He dare not 
) it," cried the Duke flinging the missive under the 
ble. 
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With feelings of horror we follow every detail of the 
bloody deed, realising on the spot how the victim, him- 
self steeped in butchery, was trapped like a wild beast, 
unarmed, defending himself against the daggers of forty 
hired murderers, to the last fighting like a wounded 
lion. 

Like many another villain the Duke possessed a 
fascinating presence. It was a byword at the time that 
"even Huguenots belonged to the League when- in 
presence of M. de Guise." "The great homicide" as 
his assassination was called, produced a veritable panic 
in Paris. Shops were closed, crowds collected in the 
streets, people wept as for a national calamity. And 
the hero thus mourned was he who, sixteen years be- 
fore, had awaited the assassination of Coligny, im- 
patiently as Henri IIL awaited his own. The watch- 
word of St. Bartholomew, "Death or abjuration," was 
avenged in the guardroom of Blois. 

Lurid indeed is the light thrown upon history in this 
most picturesque, most engaging town! How hostile was 
public feeling to liberty of conscience may be gathered 
from one fact On the assemblage of the Etats de Blois 
a few years before the Duke's assassination, nobility, 
clergy, and third estate, the latter composed as in 1789 
of representatives of the people, with hardly a dissentient 
voice petitioned for religious unity, in other words the 
enforcement of Catholicism under penalty of imprison- 
ment, banishment, death. 

We forget such sombre associations as we linger in 
the noble gardens of the Bishop's palace, overlooking 
the bright Loire, riverside suburbs and gray-roofed town. 
So closely connected, however, are these chiteaux with 
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the history of France, so paramount their historic interest, 
that it seems inappropriate to describe them from any 
other point of view. They group themselves in the mind 
just as certain natural features, mountains, lakes or rivers 
placed in juxtaposition. One must be taken with the 
other and all are linked together by kindred claims. 
Loches, within an equally easy reach of Tours, is a clean, 
sleepy, genteel looking little place, with pretty, modern 
villas, peeping amid gardens and wide, deserted streets. 
The huge enceinte of the castle overshadows the town, 
which is seen to best advantage from the Chateauroux 
side of the railway. Approached this way, Loches shows 
a charmingly picturesque and magnificent front, the 
Sunny palace raised for Agnes Sorel standing wide apart 
from the grim donjons. 

More interesting than the home "of the lady of 
teauty" is her tomb in the chapel adjoining. Strangely 
contrasted is the sweetness, artlessness, and grace of this 
monument with the sombre, frowning, many-dungeoned 
fortress opposite. The recumbent figure of the good 
genius of Charles VII. is in keeping with her legend. 
Very dainty, lovely, and pathetic looks Agnes Sorel as 
she lies here, perpetuated by the sculptor's art. She 
reposes in soft, childlike slumber, her small hands folded 
in prayer; her delicate features composed; on each side, 
a child angel, fair and tender as herself keeping watch; 
at her feet, two lambs, charmingly posed. The "lady of 
beauty" was no persecutor, her influence over her con- 
temptible lover, betrayer of Jeanne d'Arc and Jacques 
Coeur, was uniformly beneficent. She compassionated 
the sufferings of the people, and for many years main- 
tained a modest, retiring attitude. Her worst offences 
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seem to have been hauteur and display, and the inven: 
tion of the rohe decolleUe. In the same building aic 
seen memorials of a very different woman, the cold, sdf- 
seeking, ambitious Anne of Brittany, "twice Queen of 
France, never a Frenchwoman at heart" 

From the palace and oratory a long winding lane 
leads to the donjon. We pass green, open spaces with 
goats and poultry feeding, women washing their clothes, 
children at play, the gaunt grim walls over against us. 

A mite of a girl bearing a paraffin lamp lights us 
down the dark staircases leading to two storeys of sub- 
terranean dungeons, the first, a degree less horrible than 
the lower. In one cell of the upper storey are seen two 
sets of holes, indentures hewn out of the wall by the 
wretched prisoners anxious to get near the small aper- 
ture admitting air and light 

There, then, digging into the brickwork with fingers 
and toes, enduring cramp and numbness, most likely 
braving additional punishment, they would hang like flies 
to the wall, frantically clutching a breath of air and 
sight of the heavens. The oubliettes lower down are 
mere pits, without any kind of ventilation or window. 
The charming chronicler, Philippe de Comines, Ludovic 
Sforza, and how many other harmless men, have clung 
like flies to that horrible wall, breathed the stagnant air 
of these infernal prisons ! 

Apart from its grim souvenirs, Loches is a bright 
little place. Existence might prove monotonous here. 
A summer holiday were dehghtful. 

Whether we reach Chartres by way of Caen or 
Le Mans, we are thus afforded a gradually ascending 
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scale of architectural splendour, the cathedral of the 
former town forming the climax. 

Glorious as is autumn in Touraine, September has 
drawbacks for the quiet-loving traveller. Fairs, and 
regiments returning from the manoeuvres, transform every 
town into a Babel. Chartres proved no exception to 
the rule. What with the encampments of cavahy and 
the fair, I found quiet wholly out of the question, and 
a decent room only to be had with difficulty. The 
cathedral made up for everything. Its exquisitely grace- 
ful spires shooting up into the heavens, audaciously, 
magically as the Eiffel Tower — to compare achievements 
only in one respect, comparable — rise high above the 
town. You climb guided by the eye. Here, as with 
the exquisite cathedral of Mende in the Loz&re, one 
spire is a marvel of lavish decoration, whilst the other 
is severely simple and unadorned. Perhaps this in- 
equality but serves to enhance the general effect In 
any case, no element of beauty seems wanting. Massive- 
ness and harmony can attain no greater perfection. The 
cathedral of Chartres must be considered imder a three- 
fold aspect: first, there is the exterior, an artistic world 
in itself; next, the interior; thirdly, the subterranean 
church, one of the wonders of French ecclesiastical 
architecture. This underground church is quite com- 
plete, and in several of the chapels mass is performed. 
The shrine of the Virgin has been for ages a favourite 
pilgrimage, and still remains so. Here also fresh flowers 
constantly shed fragrance, and worshippers may be seen 
at all hoiurs of the day. The cathedral itself is a scene 
of beauty, to be revisited again and again. Instead of 
the five vast naves of Bourges, we have transepts with 
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grand rose-windows, those of the clerestory, as of the 
former, composed entirely of rich old stained glass. The 
choir possesses much of the airy loveliness of Le Mans; 
and the interior, as a whole, is lighter, less majesticaOj 
sombre than that of Bourges. Yet all the gorgeousness 
dazzling us at the former place is repeated, always ex- 
cepting the prevailing rose-tints. Here, again, we aic 
grateful for the unblemished condition of the churdi; 
no vulgar tinsel, no crude decoration as an eyesore. A 
second Ruskin should write a book called The New 
Testament at Chartres, companion volume to the BibU 
at Amiens, What one artist has accomplished for Bible 
story, others have done for Gospel narrative. If less 
perfect in detail than the highly-finished wood-carvings 
of Amiens, these bas-reUefs in stone adorning the choii 
of Chartres are more pathetic and lifelike. We have 
before our own eyes the entire history of Jesus o! 
Nazareth and the Virgin written in stone, and witl 
genuine fervour and poetic feeling. Each group is living 
the animation and expression no less striking than th< 
individuality and variety of the figures composing it 
Throughout the entire series the face of the Saviour i 
the same, one of wondrous sweetness and sanctity. Man; 
of the female figures are very beautiful. Although thi 
part of the building is dusky, the sculptures stand ou 
in bold relief. Behind the choir, the stained glass c 
the apsidal chapels emits rich, jewelly light 

The exterior must be seen again and again. It 
richly-sculptured portals, elegant lancet windows, flyinj 
buttresses, and delicate pinnacles are more easily takei 
account of than the stupendous height and proportion? 
To understand these we must visit the museum of com 
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arative sculpture recently opened in Paris at the Troca- 
^o. There may be seen casts of the colossal statues 
doming the facade and portal, their dimensions help- 
ng us to grasp those of the edifice itself 

Here took place the consecration of Henri IV., the 
gay Gascon, who smiled one moment and wept the next 
at his own apostasy. Paris is well worth a mass, was a 
jest flung to the world. Hie light-hearted king, never- 
theless, shed bitter tears as he abjured the faith of his 
fathers. 

In spite of the inevitable bustle and confusion attend- 
ing a fair, and the influx of cavalry, nothing could sur- 
pass the orderliness of Chartres at the time I speak of 
It was instructive to see party afl;er party of young 
soldiers and raw conscripts trooping into the cathedral, 
some bent on visiting the crypt, others on ascending the 
tower, all minutely inspecting the interior. In the sacristy, 
too, many were purchasing souvenirs for dear ones at 
home, rosaries, photographs, and medallions. A few, 
the number was very small, knelt and crossed themselves 
before the altar of the Virgin. 

Pleasant, open boulevards contrast strikingly with the 
old town of Chartres. Far away from the railway 
station, built in terraces below the cathedral, lay the 
mediaeval town, a fine old double-towered gateway, an 
ancient church or two, and some bits of quaint domestic 
architecture remaining. High above the little river Eure, 
a mere stream not of the clearest, old houses are pictur- 
esquely grouped; they climb, as it were, on each other's 
shoulders, their hanging gardens and flower-filled bal- 
conies brightening the picture. Chartres has, of course, 
its monuments, no less than two commemorating her 
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son, Marceau, general, victor, martyr^ at the 
twenty-seven. The museum is highly creditable 
town, but much too crowded. Chartres suflfei 
severely during the Prussian occupation that the 
are still felt. Fortunately, it escaped the fate 
neighbour, heroic little Chiteaudun, having been 
fired nor pillaged; but the enormous exactions 
sadly crippled the resources of the municipality 
since. It is on this account that no suitable t 
has as yet been erected for its art collections, 
treasures are stowed away from sheer want of space. 

Here, too, were soldiers, anxious to see all 
could, utilising their visit to the utmost Nothing o 
exceed the good behaviour of the vast military pc 
lation suddenly turned loose upon this small Cathed 
city. No one pays the slightest attention to strangers. < 
Beggars, there are none, except the usual hangers-on 
of the churches. All inquiries are answered with the 
greatest affability. 

A tourist who should diverge from the great Paris 
line at Amiens, thence by way of Rouen, Falaise, Caen, 
and Le Mans, make the loop or triangle including Am- 
boise, Blois, Chenonceaux, Tours, Bourges, and Chartres, 
would have gained an anticipatory appreciation of France 
itself If such is the portico what must be the temple? 
Separated but by a few hours, often l)dng nearer still, 
are cities, chateaux, and churches, whidi for beauty and 
historic interest are unrivalled in Europe, considered as 
a group have no parallel. The little journey may be 
called an education. 



PART VI. 

PROVINCES: PROVENCE, COMXt DE NICE. 
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I. 

DEPARTMENTS: RHONE, VAUCLUSE. 

The descent of the Rhone from Lyons to Avignon 
cupies twelve hours, and it would perhaps take as 
any years to master its history thoroughly from earliest 
laes until now. Such a task has been attempted, and, 

spite of his modest disclaimer, achieved by a learned 
renchman of our own day. 

Few readers will find time for a careful perusal of 
[. Lentherie's monumental work,* fewer travellers cer- 
linly will devote a long day to the journey got over by 
xpress train in four hours. But in both cases the more 
atient will be rewarded. The Rhone valley has well 
een called the highway of Europe, the historic road of 

ons. Every stage of the way recalls splendid civilisa- 
on long superseded, and at the same time gives us 
agnificent scenery. 

We are at once struck with the swiftness of this 
ist torrent, thus it has been described. Whilst the 
lone is the most navigable stream imaginable, the 
)ry name of the Rhone, Celtic name dating from the 
jginnings of recorded history, stands for the impetuous, 
e swift rushing; so at least say the learned. 
* Le Rhone^ par C. Lenth6rie. Paris 1892. 

12* 
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The sense of swiftness is indescribable. We s« 
be borne along faster than by railway. In spite o 
extreme rapidity and the consequent difficulties of 
gation, the solitude that now astonishes us bdc 
our own epoch. Half a century ago sixty-two ste 
plied between the riverside towns. The iron roj 
either bank has reduced the number to three, t 
turn journey being generally made by rail W( 
yet, however, behold the Rhdne as animated ; 
popular and delightful Rhine. The future of thL 
river offers interest absorbing as its past 

Until thfe year i860, authorities had been 
pally occupied with precautions against inundatio: 
channel of transport the Rhdne being neglected, 
competition of the railway suddenly reducing tl 
nage between Lyons and Aries by more thai 
aroused dormant interests. Projects put forwai 
laid aside long before, were now reconsidered, or 
the other. In 1878 the formidable task of dec 
the channel and regulating the currents was be 
earnest The system followed was that suco 
carried out by German engineers in the Rhin 
Elbe. I must refer the readers to M. Lentherie' 
for a description of this method known as ( 
schwellen. We are here concerned with the 
The success of the scheme has more than an 
expectation. Not only tonnage tripled, but navi 
formerly interrupted for months at a time, can r 
carried on throughout the year. The artificially-ii 
flow of water renders alike steamer and barge 
pendent of seasons. 

If startling these achievements of the engine 
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JO are the triumphs of agricultural chemistry. Twenty 

5 ago the vineyards of the Rhone valley were all 

destroyed by the phylloxera. By the persistent use 

phates and the recourse to American stocks, not 

has ruin been averted, but former prosperity gradu- 

Y restored. At the present time vintagers realise the 

aximum profit per hectare, reward of uncompromising 

rifice and toil. Alike the creation of a vineyard and 

treatment of diseased vines by chemical methods 

^re costly, the former necessitating an outlay of two 

tliousand francs per hectare, so much capital sunk for 

live years, the latter, five hundred francs per hectare.* 

Vet the work has been done. 

But science has probably in store for the Rhdne a 
future compared with which such results as these will 
sink into insignificance. Half a century ago, a French 
engineer, Dumont, matured a scheme for utilising this 
mighty torrent — off-spring of a hundred and sixty 
glaciers — as a vast agent of irrigation. He saw with 
the mind's eye arid plains transformed into a second 
I^ombardy or Valentia, parched-up slopes become or- 
chard and garden. 

These dreams, chimerical as they might appear to 
the non-scientific, were listened to, twenty years later 
the project weighed, even sanctioned by the Chamber. 
No practical results followed; and meantime engineer 
after engineer has endeavoured to solve the problem 
after his own fashion. Such an enterprise needed no 
apologist. The irrigation of the Rhone valley would prove 
a source of wealth wholly incalculable. But the outlay, 

* See note 1 7 to France of To-day (First Series), Tauch. Ed. 
vol. 2821. 
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reckoned by hundreds of millions, for the time V 
keeps the matter in abeyance. In the words of M.1 
therie, ^'Such colossal undertakings are for an ap 
prolonged peace. European nations do not Uve a 
brotherly fashion; our energy, our intelligence, 
money, are for the most part absorbed in preparati 
for destruction. If ever we are cured of this mama, 
immense field of activity, with an assurance of enoi 
ously increased well-being, will lie before us. We 
be dreaming. At least let us indulge in such a dre 
Who can say? The riverside landscapes that now grt 
the traveller as he journeys from Lyons to Avignon mi 
belong entirely to the France of to-day, quite anothi 
scenery awaiting future generations. Just as fields c 
asparagus replace the salt marshes of Normandy, am 
vineyards now belt Aigues-Mortes with dazzling verdure 
so the Rhdne valley, as we approach the south, may 
lose its oriental aspect, no longer recalling a new Jeni- 
salem or Damascus. 

Be this as it may, the true, the legitimate route to 
Provence is this chemin qui marche, this waterway. We 
thus witness the gradual merging of zone into zone, the 
bursting of the bud into glorious flower. We quit cool 
gray, foggy Lyons at sunrise, and having passed one 
majestic ruin after another, at noon reach the beautifiilly- 
placed Valence. As the afternoon wears on, Viviers is 
approached, its ancient towers and Romanesque cathedral 
conspicuous above the roofs; its yellow ramparts tapestried 
with ivy, close to the water's edge, verdant reaches and 
little bits of wood; far away, the glittering, snow-crowned 
Mont Ventoux. A little farther, on the slopes above 
Donz^re, for the first time we see the olive. Here, then 
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outhem France may be said to begin; and in one 
^pect the scene before us is what it was in ancient 
mes. Then, as now, the immortal^ olive marked a 
limatic boundary. Then, as now, the olive and the 
ine were the principal products of the Rhdne valley. 

At Donz^re we were on the threshold of the South, 
it Pont St Esprit we are, indeed, in Provence. The 
)wn, with its wonderful old bridge, now, alas! sacrificed 
) the interests of utility, makes a beautiful picture. It 
tands close to the water's edge, the houses grouped 
)vingly around the venerable church with lofty spire. 

A golden softness of sky, a delicious languor in the 
ir, proclaim the south. Cypresses and mulberry trees 
anounce the approach to Avignon, experience to be set 
I the traveller's mind, beside the first glimpse of Venice 
om the Adriatic, or of Athens from the Piraeus. 

The Papal city should be visited in summer, other- 
ise we miss its oriental aspect Yellow walls, burning 
lue heavens, venerable fig trees, white with fine, silvery 
ust, peach and olive orchards, recall the east 

The French peasant had need be thrifty, I was going 
) say sordid. Not a region but can speak of some 
pedal scourge; and, strange to say, chemical science, 
iviour of the Gard, has proved a ruin in the Vaucluse! 
o, at least, aver the country-people, their principal pro- 
uct, madder, having been superseded by the discovery 
f aniline, or coal-tar dyes. It was in 1766 that Althen, 
Persian, introduced the madder root into France; 
early a century later, one of our own countrymen dis- 

* "The olive tree is of so great longevity that some plantations 
I Italy, as at Terni, are supposed to have existed from Pliny's 
me." — Loudon's Encyclopedia of Plants. 
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covered its rival. Formerly, the small owner of ' 

regions regarded madder as the harvest of the y 
other crops failed, this made up for everyth AJ 
peasant said to me, "The madder paid our way 
in good seasons and bad. We just manage to live iffli 
adays, but when madder was cultivated, it was our • 
fault if we did not lay by." 

Since i860 the culture of this plant in Vs 
has dwindled from 13,500 to 8 hectares! The ^ 
yards have also greatly suffered of late years from the 
phylloxera. Even the silkworm industry was at one 
time imperilled. But the peasant owner ploughs up his 
madder field, replants his vineyard, and meantime lives 
by means of makeshift crops and industries. Here we 
find no evidence either of wealth or poverty. As we 
drive to Petrarch's valley, little farmhouses are seen on 
either side, their mellow walls gleaming against the deep 
blue sky, around fig trees and peach orchards. We 
are struck by the beauty of the bareheaded, dignified 
peasant girls; rich complexion, faultless features, dark 
hair and eyes, and good carriage seem the portion of 
all. The conditions of life must be wholesome in a 
region where ill-favoured, poor physiques are exceptional 

Already in Arthur Young's time the tract between 
Avignon and Vaucluse had been rendered fertile by 
irrigation. The Sorgue, or Sorgues, it is also named in 
the plural, formerly branched out in all directions, 
making little islets, inhabited by veritable lake- dwellers, 
fishermen having wretched huts on piles. Canals now 
intersect the country, turning mills, and rendering the 
country very fertile. Truth to tell, devotees at the shrine 
of Petrarch and Laura are doomed to disenchantment 
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The lock-hemmed valley dedicated to their romantic 
love has lost much of its poetic halo. The stream flows 
crystal dear as of old, but the solitude around has been 
unwelcomely invaded. Whirr of mill-wheels and clatter 
of washerwomen beating clothes, mingle with the shrill 
cries of itinerant vendors of so-called relics. Crowds of 
tourists naturally encourage these hawkers, many of 
them young children, who pursue you with merciless 
insistence. 

It might seem that the last word had been said 
about Petrarch's valley, but no. The fountain consecrated 
to ideal love may quite probably, at some future period, 
attain world-wide renown of quite other kind. 

I have elsewhere mentioned the avens or caves and 
underground lakes and river of the Gausses. In the 
words of their explorer, "Every mountain top has now 
been explored. An Alpinist in the present day finds 
himself in the field thirty years too late." But there 
yet remain the fascinations of subterranean adventure, 
now designated by a scientific name, Hohienkunde in 
German, Grottologie in French. 

In the opinion of authorities the Sorgues hides 
marvels to be set beside the underground grottoes and 
river of Adelsberg in Kamiola, destined indeed to re- 
ward it$ discoverers with undreamed-of wonders. 

In 1878 an undaunted diver, a workman, plunged 
into the fountain reaching a depth of seventy and odd 
feet below the surface. Progress at that point was 
arrested by the narrowing of the aperture. He suc- 
ceeded in sounding a further depth of twenty-six feet 
"What," asks M. Lenth^rie, "is the disposition of a 
subterranean reservoir, we may set down as covering a 
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superficies of three thousand hectares, how is sudi a 
body of water apportioned, does it take the form of 
rivers, lakes, rapids, cascades? Does the stream bifurcate, 
forced into different channels by obstructing rock? What 
is the number, the form, the size of these underground 
water-courses? What is the height of the caverns around; 
what are the conditions of animal and vegetable life, the 
flora and fauna of this nether world?" 

Whenever these questions are answered Petrarch's 
valley will be given up to hydraulic lifts, undeiground 
tramways, illuminations by magnesian light, German 
bands, monster hotels, and who can doubt it? — ^the poet 
and his Egeria will be clean forgotten. The tourist of 
to-day is doomed to no such disenchantmait Science 
has not yet wholly supplanted the Vauduse of romance. 

Mont Ventoux, outpost of the Alps, recalls another 
but less anti-poetic modem phase. This superb peak 
has one foot in the Boreal regions, one in the balmy 
south. On its northern side the fir flourishes as in 
Norway; on the opposite, the vine and the olive an- 
nounce Provence. 

As a meteorological station Mont Ventoux is ex- 
pected to afford important results. The handsome 
observatory now crowning its summit was completed in 
1887, and is approached by an excellent carriage road. 
On the other side of the Rhdne another observatory is 
being constructed, I allude to that of the Aigoual 
(Loz^re), one of the loftiest summits of the C6venne& 
These two meteorological stations may be said to stand 
face to face. I may here mention that the great ob- 
servatories crowning the Puy de Ddme, and the Kc 
du Midi in the Pyrenees have both been inaugurated 
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since the establishment of the Third Republic, the former 
in 1876, the latter in 1882. 

A writer following in my footsteps half a century 
hence, will find enormous physical changes from the 
France of To-day. The Vandalism of former genera- 
tions is being gradually repaired, atmospheric and 
climatic conditions modified by the replanting of forests. 
Already the base of the superb Mont Ventoux is one 
vast plantation; thousands of hectares have been planted 
on the southern slope with ilex, oak, beech; on the 
northern, with pine, fir, and cedar* No less abundant 
the harvests of the mountain than those of the plain 
and the sea! Timber and firewood will ere long in- 
crease the revenues of honey, aromatic plants, and 
truffles. The last mentioned is, indeed, the most precious 
product of this apparently barren peak. The fycoperdon 
bovista, curiously enough, attains perfection under the 
ilex, and is now cultivated in the neighbourhood of 
these trees. Unlike the vine, the truffle, whilst one of 
the most remunerative, is one of the least costly crops. 
A single hectare will produce fifty kilos, and a net 
profit of five hundred francs. From this region truffles 
— hunted by trained dogs, the chien harhet — are ex- 
ported to the value of several million francs; and, like 
the honey, imder a borrowed name. The truffles of 
Mont Ventoux are known in the market as truffes de 
P/rigord, and the honey as miel de Narbonne, 

A word about the mistral, that perpetual hot, driv- 
ing wind, which is the traveller's first welcome to Pro- 
vence. Authorities now assure us that this sirocco-like 
wind is a blessing in disguise, purifying the air, sweep- 
ing away germs of disease, doing, indeed, the work of 
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sanitation. Of equal benefit I should say are the awiiil 
thunderstorms, also the traveller's wdoome to Pcovenoe. 
Accompanied by deluging rain, these storms last fer 
hours, the thunder roaring like artillexyy the heavens 
blue with incessant lightning. 

I remember such a storm at Avignon. It began 
early in the morning, accompanied us to Range, hovered 
about us there, returned with us at nightfall, the dty 
blazing with steely, blinding coruscation& Next day 
the tropical heat — the month was August — was tempered, 
and the sirocco exchanged for a brisk wind. 

But I can only fancy Orientals and Southerners 
happy "by the bridge of Avignon." We Northerners 
recjuire more subdued light, a moister atmo^hece, a 
more bracing climate, — at any rate till our days of in- 
tellectual work are past 



II. 

DEPARTMENTS: BOUCHES DU RHdNE, ALPES 

MARITIMES. 

The friendly visit of a few Russian naval officers 
lately put the country into as great a commotion as a 
hostile invasion. I started southward from Lyons on the 
1 2th October 1893 amid scenes of wholly indescribable 
confusion; railway stations a mere compact phalanx of 
excited tourists bound for Toulon, with no immediate 
prospect of getting an inch farther, railway officials at 
their wits' end, carriage after carriage hooked on to the 
already enormously long train, and yet crowds upon 
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crowds left behind. Every train was, of course, late; 
and on the heels of each followed supplementary ones, 
all packed to their utmost capacity. As we steamed 
into the different stations "Vive la Russie!" greeted our 
ears. The air seemed filled with the sound, never surely 
was such a delirium witnessed in France since the fever 
heat of 1789! 

At Valence, Montdimar, Avignon, Aries, the same 
tumult reigned; but before reaching the second place, 
the regulation number of carriages, twenty-five, had been 
exceeded, and as hardly one per cent of the travellers 
ahghted, we could only pass by the disconcerted multi- 
tudes awaiting places. And a mixed company was ours, 
— the fashionable world, select and otherwise, the 
demi-monde in silks and in tatters, musicians, travelling 
companies of actors and showmen, decorated func- 
tionaries, children, poodles, all bound for the Russian 
fleet! 

At Marseilles, a bitter disappointment awaited some, 
I fear, many. No sooner were we fairly within the 
brilhantly-lighted, crowded station, and before the train 
had come to a standstill, a stentorian voice was heard 
firom one end of the platform to the other, crying — 

"look to your purses!" 

And as the gorged carriages slowly discharged their 
burden, the stream of passengers wending towards the 
door marked "Way out," a yet louder and more awe- 
inspiring voice came from above, the official being 
perched high as an orator in the pulpit, repeating the 
same words — 
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"attention k VOTRE PORTE-MONNAIEI" 

The dismay of the thwarted pickpockets ma) 
better imagined than described. Many, doubtless, 
come from great distances, confident of a gol 
harvest Let us hope that the authorities of Toi 
were equally on the alert 

Marseilles no more resembles Lyons, Bordeai 
Nantes, than those cities resemble each other. L( 
elegant than Lyons, less majestic than Bordeaux, ga 
by far than Nantes, the capital of Southern France 1 
a stamp of its own. To-day, as three thousand ; 
ago, Marseilles may be called the threshold of the le. 
In these hot, bustling, noisy streets, Paris is quiet Dy 
comparison; London a Trappist monastery! Orientals, 
or what our French neighbours call exotics, are so 
common that no one looks at them. Japanese and 
Chinese, Hindus, Tonquinois, Annamites, Moors, Arabs, 
all are here, and in native dress; and writing letters in 
the salon of your hotel, your vis-a^vis at the table 
d'hote, your fellow sightseers, east and west, to-day as 
of old, here come into friendly contact; and side by 
side with the East is the glowing life of the South. We 
seem no longer in France but in a great cosmopolitan 
mart that belongs to the whole world. 

The Marseillais, nevertheless, are French; and 
Marseilles to their thinking, is the veritable metropolis. 
"If Paris had but her Cannebi^re," they say, "she would 
be a little Marseilles!" 

Superbly situated, magnificently endowed as to 
climate, the chef-lieu of the Bouches du Rh6ne, must 
be called a slatternly beauty; whilst embellishing herselfi 
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putting on jewels and splendid attire, she has forgotten 
to wash her face and trim her hair! Not in Horatian 
phrase, dainty in her neatness, Marseilles does herself 
injustice. Lyons is dean swept, spick and span as a 
toy-town; Bordeaux is coquettish as her charming 
Bordelaise; Nantes, certainly, is not particularly careful 
of appearances. But Marseilles is dirty, unswept, littered 
from end to end; you might suppose that every house- 
holder had just moved leaving their odds and ends in 
the streets, if indeed these beautifully-shaded walks can 
be so-called. The city in its development has laid out 
alleys and boulevards instead of merely making ways, 
with the result that in spite of brilliant sky and burning 
sun, coolness and shadow are ever to be had. The 
Cannebi^re, with its blue sky, glowing foliage and gay, 
nonchalant, heterogeneous crowds, reminds me of the 
Rambla of Barcelona. Indeed, the two cities have 
many points of resemblance. Marseilles is greatly 
changed from the Marseilles I visited twenty-five years 
ago, to say nothing of Arthur Young's description 
of 1789. The only advantage with which he accredited 
the city was that of possessing newspapers. Its port, 
he wrote, was a horsepond compared to that of Bordeaux; 
the number of country houses dotting the hills dis- 
appointingly small. At the present time, suburban 
Marseilles, like suburban London, encroaches year by 
year upon the country; another generation and the sea 
coast from Toulon to the Italian frontier will show one 
unbroken line of country houses. Of this no one can 
doubt who sees what is going on in the way of build- 
ing. 

But it is not only by beautiful villas and gardens 
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that the city has embellished itself. What with t 
lavishness of the municipality, public companies, a 
the orthodox, noble public buildings, docks, warehous 
schools, churches, gardens, promenades, have rendei 
Marseilles the most sumptuous French capital af 
Paris. Neither Lyons, Bordeaux, Nantes, can comp; 
with it for sumptuosity. In the Palais de Longcham 
the splendour of municipal decoration reaches its acn 
the horsepond Arthur Young sneered at now aflfoi 
dock accommodation of 340 acres, with warehous 
said to be the finest in the world; last, but not lej 
comes the enormous Byzantine Cathedral not 
finished, built at the cost of a quarter of a mill; 
sterling. Other new churches and public buildings wi 
out number have sprung up of late years, the crowni 
glory of Marseilles being its Palais de Longchamps. 

This magnificent group of buildings may be cal! 
a much enlarged and much more grandiose Trocad^ 
Worthily do these colossal Tritons and sea-horses cc 
memorate the great achievement of modem Marseill 
namely, the conveying of a river to its very doc 
Hither, over a distance of fifty-four miles, are brou^ 
the abundant waters of the Durance; as we stand ne 
their cascades falling with the thunder of our o 
Lodore. But having got the river and given the citize 
more than enough water with which to turn their mi! 
supply their domestic wants, fertilise suburban fiel 
and gardens, the Town Council seem satisfied. T 
streets are certainly, one and all, watered with rushi 
streams, greatly to the public health and comfort, 
complete system of drainage is needed to render t 
work complete. When we learn that even Nice is r 
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yet drained from end to end, we need not be astonished 
at tardy progress elsewhere. Sanitation is ever the last 
thing thought of by French authorities. Late in the 
afternoon we saw two or three men slowly sweeping 
one street No regular cleaning seems to take place. 
Get well out of the city, by the sea-shore, or into the 
Prado — an avenue of splendid villas — and all is swept 
and garnished. The central thoroughfares, so glowing 
with life and colour, and so animated by day and 
night, are malodorous, littered, dirty. It is a delightful 
drive by the sea, ovel: against the Chiteau d'lf, forts 
frowning above the rock, the deep blue waves, yel- 
lowish-brown shore, and green foliage, all in striking 
contrast 

We with difficulty realise that Marseilles is not the 
second city in France. The reason is obvious. Lyons 
lies less compactly together, its thickly-peopled Guil- 
loti^re seems a town apart; the population of Lyons, 
moreover, is a sedentary one, whilst the Marseillais, 
being seafarers, are perpetually abroad. The character 
too is quite different, less expansive, less excitable, less 
emotional in the great silk-weaving capital, here gay, 
noisy, nonchalant. Nobody seems to find the cares of 
the day a burden, all to have some of the sunshine of 
the place in their composition. "Mon bon," a Mar- 
sellais calls his neighbour; there is no stiffness anywhere. 
Everybody is "Mon bon" to everybody. 

The out-of-door, rollicking, careless life, more 
especially strikes a northerner. We seem here as 
remote from ordinary surroundings as if suddenly 
transported to Benares. The commercial prosperity of 
the first French sea-port is attested by its lavish public 

France of To-day. Second Series, 1 3 
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works, and number of country houses, a disappoii 
handful in Arthur Young's time. Hardly a househo 
however modest his means, who does not posse 
cottage or chalet; the richer having palatial villas 
gardens. Nothing can convey a greater notion of 
and wealth than the prospect of suburban Marse 
its green hills rising above the sea thickly dotted 
summer houses in every part. . 

All who wish to realise the advance of Fi 
cities since 1870-71 should visit Marseilles. Only 
who knew it long ago can measure the change, 
greater changes still are necessary ere its sanitary 
ditions match climate and situation.* 

From Marseilles to Nice, from the land of the 
to that of the palm, is a long and wearisome joi 
That tyrannical monopoly, the Paris-Lyons-Mediter 
Railway Company, gives only slow trains, exce] 
travellers provided with through tickets; and the 
inconveniently arranged that travellers, unprovided 
refreshments, have no opportunity of procuring ar 
the way. Whenever we travel by railway in Franc 
are reminded of the crying need for competition, 
all- omnipotent P.-L.-M. does as it pleases and it is 
useless for travellers to complain. Every inch o 
way points to the future of the Riviera — a futun 
far off. A few years hence and the sea-coast 
Marseilles to Mentone will be one unbroken lii 
hotels and villas. The process is proceeding at a 
rate. When Arthur Young made this journey a 
tury ago he described the country around Toulon 
"Nine-tenths are waste mountain, and a wre 
* See Note 11, Marseilles and Li- 
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^c^. Dtiy of pines, box, and miserable aromatics." At 

' r. sent time, the brilliant red soil, emerald crops, 

\:^ i and purple leafage of stripped vine, make up 

^ , ] ire of wondrous fertility. At every point we see 

of recent creation; whilst not an inch of soil 

I n the olive trees is wasted. On the 28th of 

October the landscape was bright with autumn crops, 

some to be repique, or planted out according to the 

Chinese system before mentioned. 

The first thing that strikes the stranger at Nice is 
its Italian population. These black -eyed, dark-com- 
plexioned, raven-haired, easy-going folks form as distinct 
a type as the fresh- complexioned, blue-eyed Alsatian. 
That the Ni^ois are French at heart is self-evident, and 
no wonder, when we compare their present condition 
with that of the past. We see no beggars or ragged, 
wretched-looking people. If the municipal authorities 
have set themselves the task of putting down mendicity, 
they have succeeded. French enterprise, French capital 
is enriching the population from one end of the Alpes 
Maritimes to the other. At the present time there must 
be tens of thousands of workmen employed in the 
building of hotels and villas between Marseilles and 
Ventimille. That the Riviera will finally be overbuilt 
no one can doubt; much of the original beauty of the 
country is already destroyed by this piling up of bricks 
and mortar, more beauty is doomed. But meantime 
work is brisk, wages are high, and the Post Office sav- 
ings bank and private banks tell their own tale. 

Of course the valetudinarians contribute to the 
general prosperity, a prosperity which it is difficult for 
residents in an English watering-place to realise. Thus 

13* 
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I take up a Hastings newspaper to find a long list * 
lodging-house keepers summoned for nonpa3rment 
taxes. Arrived at Nice, a laundress employed by 
hostess immediately came to see if I had any dotlicj 
for her. On bringing back the linen she deposited it 
in my room, saying I could pay her when fetching the 
next bundle. I let her go, but called her back, think- 
ing that perhaps the poor woman had earned nothing 
for months and was in distress. My hostess afterwards 
informed me with a smile that this good woman had 
£ 2,500 in the bank. I could multiply instances in 
point 

If the condition of the working classes has immensely 
improved, the cost of living has not stood still. A 
householder informed me that prices of provisions, 
servants' wages, house rent, and other items of domestic 
economy have tripled within the last twenty years. 
There is every prospect that this increase will continue. 
Last winter hotels and boarding-houses at Nice were 
all full; fast as new ones are built, they fill to overflow- 
ing. And, of course, the majority of visitors are rich. 
No others should come; they are not wanted. 

In studying the rural population we must bear in 
mind one fact, — namely, the line of demarcation sepa- 
rating the well-to-do peasants of the plain from the poor 
and frugal mountaineer. Follow the mule track from 
Mentone to Castilon, and we find a condition of things 
for squalor and poverty unmatched throughout France. 
Visit an olive-grower in the valley of the Var, and we 
are once more amid normal conditions of peasant pro- 
perty. My first visit was to the land of Goshen. 

Provided with a letter of introduction to a farmer, I 
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set off for the village of St. Martin du Var, a village of 
five hundred and odd souls, only within the last year 
or two accessible by railway. The new line, which was 
to have connected Nice with Digne and Gap, has been 
stopped short half way, the enterprising little company 
who projected it being thereby brought to the verge of 
ruin. This fiasco, due, I am told, to the jealous inter- 
ference of the P.-L.-M., is a great misfortune to travellers, 
the line partially opened up, leading through a most 
wildly picturesque and lovely region, and being also of 
great commercial and strategic importance. But that 
terrible monopoly, the Paris-Lyon-M6diterran^e, will 
tolerate no rivals. Folks bound from Gap to Nice must 
still make the long round by way of Marseilles in order 
to please the Company; merchandise, — and, in case of 
a war with Italy, which may Heaven avert! — soldiers 
and ammunition must do the same. 

The pretty new "Gare du Sud" invites patronage, 
and three services are performed daily. On this little 
line exists no third class. I imagine, then, that either 
the very poor are too poor to take train at all, or that 
there are none unable to pay second-class fare. In com- 
pany of priests, peasants, and soldiers, I took a second- 
class place, the guard joining us and comfortably read- 
ing a newspaper as soon as we were fairly off. 

It is a superb little journey to St. Martin du Var. 
The line may be described as a succession of tunnels, our 
way lying between lofty limestone cliffs and the Var, at 
the present time almost dry. As we slowly advance the 
valley widens, and on either side are broad belts of ver- 
dure and fertility; fields, orchards, gardens, olive trees 
feathering the lower slopes, here and there, little villages 
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perched high above the valley. One charming feature 
of the landscape is the aspen, so silvery were its upper 
leaves in the sun that at first I took them for snow- 
white blossoms. These verdant stretches on either side 
of the river were formerly mere waste, redeemed and 
rendered cultivable by means of dykes. 

My destination is reached in an hour, a diarmiogly 
placed village amid beautiful mountain scenery, over 
against it towering the hamlet of La Roquette, ap- 
parently inaccessible as cloudland Here a tributary 
stream joins the Var, the long winding valley, surrounded 
by lofty crags and olive-clad slopes, affording a deli^t- 
ful and most exhilarating prospect The weather on 
this 2oth of October was that of a perfect day in July. 

St. Martin du Var has its Maine, handsome com- 
munal schools, and large public walks or recreation 
ground, a parallelogram planted with trees. The place 
has a neglected, Italian aspect; at the same time an 
aspect of ease and contentment. The black-eyed, olive- 
complexioned, Italian-looking children are uniformly well 
dressed, with good shoes and stockings. French chil- 
dren, even of the poorest class, are always decently 
shod. 

I found my host at dinner with his wife, little 
daughter, and sister-in-law. The first impression of an 
uninitiated traveller would be of poverty. The large 
bare kitchen was unswept and untidy; the family dishes 
— soup, vegetables, olives, good white bread, wine- 
were placed on the table without cloth or table-cover. 
As will be seen, these hard-working, frugal people were 
rich; in England they would have servants to wait upon 
them, fine furniture, and wear fashionable clothes. My 
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letter of introduction slowly read and digested, the head 
of the family placed himself at my disposal. We set 
off on a round of inspection, the burning mid-day sun 
here tempered by a delicious breeze. 

We first visited the olive-presses and corn-mill, this 
farmer was village miller as well as olive grower, — all 
worked by water-power and erected by himself at a 
heavy outlay. Formerly these presses and mills were 
worked by horses and mules after the manner of old- 
fashioned threshing-machines, but in Provence a| in 
Brittany, progress is now the order of the day. 

In order to supply these mills, a little canal was 
dug at my host's own expense, and made to communi- 
cate with the waters of the Var; thus a good supply is 
at hand. 

The enormous olive presses and vats are now being 
got in for the first or October harvest This is the 
harvest of windfalls or fallen fiiiit, green or black as 
the case may be, and used for making an inferior kind 
of oil. The second harvest or gathering of the olives 
remaining on the trees takes place in April. Linen is 
spread below and the berries gently shaken off. I may 
add that the periods of olive harvests vary in different 
regions, often being earlier or later. An olive tree pro- 
duces on an average a net return of twelve francs, the 
best returns being alternate or biennial; the roots are 
manured from time to time, otherwise the culture is in- 
expensive. The trees are of great age and indeed are 
seldom known to die. The "immortal olive" is indeed 
no fiction. In this especial district no olive trees have, 
within living memory, been killed by fix)st, as was the 
case in Spain some years ago. Nevertheless, the peaks 
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around St. Martin du Var are tipped with snow in winter, 
llie olive har>'ests and necessary preparations require a 
large number of hands, the wages of men averaging 
three francs,, of women, the half. Thus at the time I 
write of, day labourers in remote regions of Ph)vaice 
receive just upon fourteen shillings and sixpence per 
week; whereas I read in the English papers that Essex 
farmers are reducing the pittance of twelve and even 
ten shillings per week for able-bodied men. 

Ten days later, my cicerone said that the first 
harvest would be in active process, and he most cor- 
dially invited me to revisit him for the purpose of look- 
ing on. From the lees of the crushed berries a third 
and much inferior oil is made and used in the manu- 
facture of soap, just as what is called piquette or sour 
wine is made in Brittany from the lees of crushed 
grapes. I was assured by this farmer that the impurity 
of olive oil , we so often complain of in England, arises 
from adulteration at the hands of retailers. Table oil 
as it issues from the presses of the grower is absolutely 
pure; merchants add inferior qualities or poppy oil, de- 
scribed by me in an earlier page, and which my present 
host looked upon with supreme contempt The olive, 
with the vine and tobacco, attains the maximum of agri- 
cultural profits. This farmer alone sells oil to the an- 
nual value of several thousand pounds, and to the 
smaller owner also it is the principal source of income. 
Peasant owners or tenants of an acre or two grow a little 
corn as well, this chiefly for their own use. 

The interior of the corn-mill presented an amusing 
scene. Two or three peasants were squabbling with my 
host's subordinate over their sacks of flour; one might 
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have supposed from the commotion going on and the 
general air of vindictive remonstrance that we were 
suddenly transported to a seigneurial mill. A few con- 
ciliatory words from the master put all straight, and 
soon after we saw the good folks, one of them an old 
woman, trotting off on donkeys with their sack of corn 
slung before them. I need hardly say that the talk of 
these country people among themselves is always in 
patois, not a word of which is intelligible to the un- 
initiated. 

Just above the mills are groves of magnificent old 
olive trees, and alongside the little railway were bright 
strips of lucerne and pasture, folks here and there get- 
ting in their tiny crops of hay. 

The iron road is not yet regarded as an unmixed 
good. My host told me that local carters and carriers 
have been obliged in consequence to sell their horses 
and carts and betake themselves to day labour. Such 
drawbacks are, of course, inevitable, but the ulterior 
advantage effected by the railway is unquestionable. I 
should say that nowhere are life and property safer than 
in these mountain-hemmed valleys. The landlady of the 
little hotel at St. Martin du Var assured me that she 
always left her front door open all night. Nothing had 
ever happened to alarm her but the invasion of three 
English ladies at midnight, one of these of gigantic 
stature and armed with a huge stick. The trio were 
making a pedestrian journey across country, apparently 
taking this security for granted. Neither brigands nor 
burglars could have given the poor woman a greater 
fright than the untimely appearance of my country- 
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It was now too hot to visit the open tracts of pasture 
and cultivation alongside the Var. The former^s wife 
proposed a shady walk to a neighbouring larm instead, 
our errand l>cing to procure milk for my five o'dod 
tea. Without hat or umbrella, ray companion set ofi) 
chatting as we went She explained to me that on 
Sundays she wore bonnet and mantle after the fashion 
of a bour^eoise; in other words, she dressed like a lady, 
but that neither in summer or winter at any other time 
did she cover her head. She was a pleasant-mannered, 
intelligent, afTable woman, almost toothless as are so 
many well-to* do middle-aged folks in France. Dentists 
must fare badly throughout the country. No one ever 
seems to have a guinea to spend upon false teeth. 

We were soon out of the village, and passing the 
pretty garden of the Gendarmerie, reached a scene of 
unimaginable, unforgetable beauty. Never shall I forget 
the splendour of the olive trees set around a wide, 
brilliantly green meadow; near the farmhouse groves of 
pomegranate, orange, and lemon with ripening fruit; 
beside these, medlar and hawthorn trees fcrategus 
azarole) , the golden leafage and coral-red fruit of the 
latter liaving striking effect; beyond, silvery peaks, and, 
above all, a heaven of warm, yet not too dazzling blue. 
At the farther end of the meadow, in which a solitary 
cow grazed at will, a labourer was preparing a ribbon- 
like strip of land for corn, beside him, pretending to 
work too, his little son of five years. My hostess held 
up her jug and stated her errand, proposing that the 
cow should be milked a trifle earlier in order to suit 
my convenience. The man good-naturedly replied that, 
as far as the matter concerned himself, he was agree- 
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able enough, but that the cow was not so easily to be 
put out of her way. She was milked regularly as clock- 
work at a quarter to five, the clock had only just struck 
four; he might leave his work and take her home, but 
not a drop of milk would she give before the proper 
time! Leaving our jug, we roamed about this little 
paradise, unwilling to quit a scene of unblemished 
beauty. A more bewitching spot I do not recall; and 
it seemed entirely shut off from the world, on all sides, 
unbroken quiet, nothing to mar the exquisiteness of 
emerald turf, glossy foliage of orange and lemon trees, 
silvery olive in striking contrast, and above, a cloudless 
sky. In the heart of a primeval forest we could not 
feel more alone. 

The thought occurred to me how perfect were such 
a holiday resort could a clean little lodging be found 
near! With some attention to cleanliness and sanitation, 
the little hotel at St Martin du Var might satisfy the 
unfastidious. I am bound to admit that in French 
phrase it leaves much to desire. 

My hosts gave me a good deal of interesting in- 
formation about the place and the people. Excellent 
communal schools with lay teachers of both sexes have 
been opened under French regime; and the village of 
five hundred and odd souls has, of course, its Mairie, 
Hdtel de Ville, and Gendarmerie, governing itself after 
the manner of French villages. 

Whilst the ladies of the house chatted with me 
they knitted away at socks and stockings, in coarse, 
bright-coloured wool. Such articles are never bought, 
the home-made substitute being much more economical 
in the end. As an instance of the solid comfort of 
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these apparently frugal folks, let me mention their ho 
spun linen sheets. My hostess showed me some o i 
bed linen lately woven for her in the village. Calico 
sheets, she said, were much cheaper, but she preferred 
this durable home-spun even at three times tiie price. 
An old woman in the village still plied the loom, work- 
ing up neighbours' materials at three francs a day. 
The hemp has to be purchased also, so that the home- 
spun sheet is a luxury; "and at the same time," 
housewife added, "a work of charity. This poor oW 
woman lives by her loom. It is a satisfaction to help 
her to a mouthful of bread." 

The moon had risen when I took leave, hostess, 
little daughter, and sister, all accompanying me to the 
station, reiterating their wish to see me again. Nothing, 
indeed, would be pleasanter than to idle away weeks 
amid this adorable scenery and these charming people. 
But life is short and France is immense. The genially 
uttered au revoir becomes too often a mere figure of 
speech. 

I add, by the way, that the little daughter, now 
trotting daily to the village school, is sure to have a 
handsome dowry by and by. Four thousand pounds 
is no unusual portion of a rich peasant's daughter in 
these regions. As an old resident at Nice informed 
me, "The peasants are richer than the bourgeoisie or 
middle classes" — as they deserve to be, seeing their 
self-denial and thrift. 
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ALPES MARITIMES. (Continued.) 

As I have mentioned, the nadir of peasant property 
ust be sought in the mountainous regions immediately 
ordering on the Italian frontier. The condition of 
ich villages as Castilon, half a day's journey by mule 
ack from Men tone, may, however, be estimated by 
hat we find within easy reach of Nice. Here we are 
rought into contact with an intermediate stage, folks 
3 not live with their pigs and poultry as their poorer 
iighbours nearer the clouds; equally removed are 
ey from the easy circumstances of the class just de- 
iribed. 

Pessicarz is a hamlet not mentioned in either French 
■ English guide-books; yet the drive thither is far 
ore beautiful than the regulation excursions given in 
urists' itineraries. The road winds in corkscrew 
shion above the exquisite bay and imperial city, — city 
eaming as if built of marble, — amid scenes of un- 
roken solitude. Between groves of veteran olives and 
►cks rising higher and higher, we climb for an hour 
id a half, then leaving behind us the wide panorama 
f Nice, Cimiez, the sea, and villa-dotted hills, take a 
inding inland road, beautiful as can be imagined. 
lere, nestled amid chestnut woods, lay the little farm 
had come to see, typical of the intermediate condi- 
on just described; it consisted of three hectares let 
t a rent of five hundred francs (between seven and 
ight acres, rented at twenty pounds a year), the pro- 
lucts being shared between owner and tenant This 
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modified system of nu'tayage or half profits is common 
here, and certainly affords a stepping-stone to better 
things. liy dint of uncompromising economy, the 
nii'tayer may ultimately become a small owner. 

The farmhouse was substantially built and occupied 
by both landlord and tenant, the latter with his family 
living on the ground floor. This arrangement probably 
answers two purposes, economy is effected, and fraud 
prevented on the part of the metayer. Pigs and poultry 
arc noisy animals, and if a dishonest tenant wanted to 
smuggle any of these away by night, they would cer- 
tainly betray him. The housewife, in the absence of 
her husband, received me very kindly. I was of coiurse 
introduced by a neighbour, who explained my errand, 
and she at once offered to show me round. She was a 
sturdy, good-natured looking woman, very well-dressed 
and speaking French fairly. The first thing she did 
was to show me her poultry of which she was evidently 
very proud. This she accomplished by calling out in 
a loud voice, "Poules, poules, poules" ("chickens, 
chickens, chickens"), as if addressing children, where- 
upon they came fluttering out of the chestnut woods, 
fifty or more, some of fine breed. These fowls are kept 
for laying, and not for market, the eggs being sent 
daily into Nice. She then asked me indoors, the large 
kitchen being on one side of the door, the outhouses 
on the other. Beyond the kitchen was a large bed- 
room, her children, she explained, sleeping upstairs. 
Both rooms were smoke-dried to the colour of mahogany, 
unswept and very untidy, but the good woman seemed 
quite sensible of these disadvantages and apologised on 
account of narrow space. A large supply of clothes 
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upon pegs in the bed-chamber, and it possessed 

I very handsome old upright clock. The kitchen, 

is stores of cooking utensils, had a stand for best 

, and on the walls were numerous unframed pic- 

I mention these trifling details to show that even 

I the poorer peasant farmers something is found 

(Anament; they do not live as Zola would have us 

e^ for sordid gains alone. 

t next visited the piggeries, of which she pos- 

d about a dozen in three separate styes. These 

ted only upon grain and the kitchen wash supplied 

im hotels; but she assured me that the disgusting 

y I had heard at Nice was true. There are certain 

KXiic-rearing establishments in the department at which 

carrion is purchased and boiled down for fattening pigs. 

My hostess seemed quite alive to the unwholesomeness 

3f such a practice, and we had a long talk about pigs, 

of which I happen to know something; that they are 

dirt-loving animals is quite a mistake; none more 

thoroughly enjoy a good litter of clean straw. I was 

glad to find this good woman entirely of the same 

opinion. She informed me with evident satisfaction 

that fresh straw was always thrown down on one side 

of the piggery at night and that the animals always 

selected it for repose. 

The first lot were commodiously housed, but I 
easoned with her with regard to the other two, the 
)ig-styes being mere caverns without light or air, and 
he poor creatures grunting piteously to be let out. She 
Did me that they were always let out at sundown, and 
card what I had to say about pigs requiring air, let 
s hope to some purpose. Certainly, departmental pro- 
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n to regret their confidence. The boys do no 
1L on Sundays, and once a year have a ten days' 
np in the country; the buildings are spacious and 
', but I was sorry to see a plank bed used as a 
lishment Indeed I should say that the sjrstem 
sued savours too much of the military. Here, be it 
nbered, no juvenile criminals are under restraint, 
r foundlings guilty of burdening society. 
Very different is the impression produced by the 
te Horticultural College recently opened at Antibes. 
Around the lovely little bay the country still remains 
Loral and unspoiled; a mile or two from the railway 
ion and we are in the midst of rural scenes, tiny 
IS border the road, patches of com, clover, vine- 
i, and flower-garden — flowers form the chief harvest 
hese sea-board peasants, — orange, lemon, and olive 
res with here and there a group of palms, beyond 
le the violet hills and dazzling blue sea, such is the 
lery, and could a decent Httle lodging be found in 
nidst, the hoUday resort were perfect 
One drawback to existence is the treatment of 
aals. As I drove towards the college a countryman 
»ed with a cart and pair of horses, the hindmost 
two raw places on his haunches as large as a penny 
e. I hope and believe that in England such an 
ider would have got seven days' imprisonment 
Italians, as we all know, have no feeling for animals, 
the race here is semi-Italian — wholly so, if we may 
re by physiognomy and complexion. 
Until the foundation of the Horticultural College 
J, the only one in existence on French soil was that 
Versailles. Whilst farm-schools have been opened in 
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various parts of the country, and special branches have 
their separate institutions, the teaching of horticulture 
remained somewhat in abeyance. Forestry is studied at 
Nancy, husbandry in general at Grand- Jouan, Grignan, 
and Amiens, the culture of the vine at Montpellier, 
drainage and irrigation at Quimperle, all these great 
schools being made accessible to poorer students by 
means of scholarships. 

In no other region of France could a Horticultural 
College be so appropriately placed as in the department 
of the Alpes Maritimes. It is not only one vast flower- 
garden, but at the same time a vast conservatory, the 
choice flowers exported for princely tables in winter be- 
ing all reared under glass. How necessary, then, that 
every detail of this delightful and elaborate culture 
should be taught the people, whose mainstay it is, a 
large proportion being as entirely dependent upon 
flowers as the honey bee! Here, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Nice, they are cultivated for market and ex- 
portation, not for perfume distilleries as at Grasse. 

The State School of Antibes was created by the 
Minister of Agriculture in 1891, and is so unlike any- 
thing of the kind in England that a brief description 
will be welcome. The first point to be noted is its 
essentially democratic spirit. When did a farm labourer's 
son among ourselves learn any more of agriculture than 
his father or fellow- workmen could teach him? At 
Antibes, as in the numerous farm-schools {fermes-icoles) 
now established throughout France, the pupils are chiefly 
recruited from the peasant class. 

How, will it be asked, can a small tenant farmer 
or owner of three or four acres afford to lose his son's 
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-nings .as soon as he quits school, much less to pay 
a small sum for his education? The difficulty is 
!t thus: in the first place, the yearly sum for board, 
Jging, and teaching is reduced to the minimum, 
5,, five hundred firancs a year; in the second, large 
imbers of scholarships are open to pupils who have 
:essfully passed the examination of primary schools. 
Id whose parents can prove their inability to pay the 
es. No matter how poor he may be, the French peas- 
it takes a long look ahead. He makes up his mind 
forfeit his son's help or earnings for a year or two 
view of the ulterior advantage. A youth, having 
udied at Antibes, would come out with instruction 
)rth much more than the temporary loss of time and 
oney. That parents do reason in this way is self- 
ident On the occasion of ray visit, of the twenty- 
ven students by far the larger proportion were ex- 
bitioners, sons of small owners or tenants. Lads are 
Imitted from fourteen years and upwards, and must 
oduce the certificate of primary studies, answering to 
at of our Sixth Standard, or pass an entrance ex- 
oination. The school is under State supervision, the 
aching staif consisting of certificated professors. The 
scipHne is of the simplest, yet, I was assured, quite 
ficacious. If a lad, free scholar or otherwise, mis- 
ihaves himself, he is called before the director and 
arned that a second reprimand only will be given, the 
jcessity of a third entailing expulsion. No more 
tional treatment could be devised. 

Besides practical teaching in the fields and gardens, 
)nsisting as yet of only twenty-five hectares, or nearly 
xty acres, a somewhat bewildering course of study is 

14* 
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given. The list of subjects begins well First, a lad is 
here taught his duties as the head of a family, a citizen^ 
and a man of business. Then come geography, history, 
arithmetic, book-keeping, trigonometry, linear drawing, 
mechanics, chemistry, physics, natural history, botany, 
geology, "agrologie," or the study of soils, irrigatioQ, 
political economy. Whilst farming generally is taught, 
the speciality of the school is fruit and flower culture. 
A beautiful avenue of palm and orange trees leads from 
the road to the block of buildings, the director's house 
standing just outside. I was fortunate in finding this 
gentleman at home, and he welcomed me with the 
courtesy, I may say cordiality, I have ever received 
from professors of agriculture and practical fiEumers in 
France. 

We immediately set out for our survey, my com- 
panion informing me, to my surprise, that the gardens 
I now gazed on so admiringly formed a mere wilder- 
ness a few years ago, that is to say, until their purchase 
by the State. The palm and orange trees had been 
brought hither and transplanted, everything else had 
sprung up on the roughly-cleared ground. Palm trees 
are reared on the school lands for exportation to Hol- 
land, there, of course, to be kept under glass; erelong 
the exportation of palms and orange trees will doubt- 
less become as considerable as that of hothouse 
flowers. 

I was shown magnificent palms fifteen years old, 
and nurseries of tiny trees, at this stage of their exist- 
ence unlovely as birch brooms. ffitherto, majestic 
although its appearance, the palm of the Riviera has 
not produced dates. The director is devoting much 
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time to this subject, and hopes erelong to gather his 
crop. 

As we passed between the orange trees, here and 
there the deep green glossy fruit turning to gold, I 
heard the same report as at Pessicarz. At neither 
place can the lads resist helping themselves to the un- 
ripe oranges. Sour apples and green oranges seem 
quite irresistible to hobbledehoys. The trees were 
laden with fruit, and, unless blown oif by a storm, the 
crop would be heavy. An orange tree on an average 
produces to the value of two hundred francs. 

I was next taken to the newly-created vineyards, 
some consisting of French grafts on American stock, 
others of American plants; but vines are capricious, and 
one vineyard looked sickly enough, although free from 
parasites. The climate did not suit it, that was all. 

But by far the most important and interesting crops 
here are the hothouse flowers. I fancy few English 
folks think of glass-houses in connection with the 
Riviera. Yet the chief business of horticulturists during 
a large portion of the year is in the conservatory. Bril- 
liant as is the winter sun, the nights are cold and the 
fall of temperature after sundown extremely rapid. Only 
the hardier flowers, therefore, remain out of doors. 

I was now shown the glass-houses being made ready 
for the winter. All the choice flowers, roses, carnations, 
and others, sent to Paris, London, ^erlin, St Peters- 
burg, are grown under glass. Roses thus cultivated 
will bring four francs per dozen to the grower; I was 
even told of choicest kinds sold from the conservatories 
at a franc each. It may easily be conceived how profit- 
able is this commerce, destined without doubt to be- 
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come more so as the culture of flowers improves. 
varieties are ever in demand for royal or millionaires' 
tables, bridal bouquets, funeral wreaths. I was toW 
the discoverer or creator of a blue carnation would 
make his fortune. I confess this commercial aspect of 
flowers takes something from their poetry. Give me a 
cottager's plot of sweet Williams and columbine instead 
of the floral paragon evolved for the gratification of the 
curious! As we strolled about we came upon groups 
of students at work. All politely raised their hats when 
we passed, and by their look and manner might have 
been taken for young gentlemen. As the late Mr. 
Barham Zincke remarked in his invaluable sketch of 
Auvergne, the French peasant lads show none of the 
uncontrolled rowdyism and love of rudeness for rude- 
ness' sake to which we are accustomed by the English 
"boy in the street" 

A great future doubtless awaits this delightfully 
placed Horticultural School. Whilst the object primarily 
aimed at by the State is the education of native gar- 
deners and floriculturists, other results may be con- 
fidently expected. No rule keeps out foreigners, and 
just as our Indian candidates for the Forestry service 
prepare themselves at Nancy, so intending fruit-growers 
in Tasmania will m time betake themselves to Antibes. 
A colonial, as well as an international element is pretty 
sure to be added. French subjects beyond seas will 
certainly avail themselves of privileges not to be had at 
home, carrying away with them knowledge of the 
greatest service in tropical France. Horticulture as a 
science must gain greatly by such a centre, new 
methods being tried, improved systems put into practice. 
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In any case, the department may fairly be congratulated 
on its recent acquisition, one, alas, we have to set 
against very serious drawbacks! In these intensely hot 
and glaring days of mid-October, the only way of en- 
joying life is to betake oneself to a sailing-boat Few 
English folks realise the torture of mosquito -invaded 
nights on the Riviera. As to mosquito curtains they 
afiford a remedy ofttimes worse than the disease, keep- 
ing out what little air is to be had and admitting, here 
and there, one mosquito of slenderer bulk and more 
indomitable temper than the rest. After two or three 
utterly sleepless nights the most enthusiastic traveller 
will sigh for gray English skies, pattering drops and un- 
disturbed sleep. At sea, you may escape both blinding 
glare and mosquito bites. A boat is also the only 
means of realising the beauty of the coast Were I to 
revisit the Riviera I should charter a craft at Marseilles, 
and make the journey by short stages to the Italian 
frontier. Most beautiful is the roundabout sail from 
Cannes to the lie St Marguerite, I say roundabout, be- 
cause, if the wind is adverse, the boatmen have to make 
a circuit, going out of their course to the length of four 
or five miles. Every tourist knows the story of the Iron 
Mask; few are perhaps aware that in the horrible prison 
in which Louis XIV. kept him for seventeen years, 
Protestants were also incarcerated, their only crime be- 
ing that they would not perjure themselves, in other 
words, feign certain doctrines to please the tyrant 

At the present time the cells adjoining the historic 
dungeon of the Masque de Fer, are more cheerfully 
occupied. Soldiers are placed there for slight breaches 
of discipline, their confinement varying from twelve hours 
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to a few days. We heard two or three occupants g 
wiling away the time by singing patriotic songs, unda 
the circumstances the best thing they could do. Lo f 
indeed was the sail back to Cannes, the sea, deep in< 
the sky, intensest blue, white villas dotting the green 
hills, far away the violet mountains. When we betake 
ourselves to the railway or carriage road, we must make 
one comparison very unfavourable to English landscape 
Here building stone, as bricks and mortar with us, is 
daily and hourly invading pastoral scenes, but the 
hideous advertising board is absent in France. We do ^ 
not come upon monster advertisements of antibilious 
pills, hair dye, or soap amid olive groves and vineyards. 
Let us hope that the vulgarisation permitted among 
ourselves will not be imitated by our neighbours. 

In 1789 Arthur Young described the stretch of 
country between Fr^jus and Cannes as a desert, "not 
one mile in twenty cultivated." Will Europe and America, 
with the entire civilised world, furnish valetudinarians in 
sufficient numbers to fill the hotels, villas, and board- 
ing houses now rising at every stage of the same way? 
The matter seems problematic, yet last winter accom- 
modation at Nice barely sufficed for the influx of 
visitors. 
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IV. 
ALPES MARITIMES. (Continued,) 

Nice is the most beautiful city in France, I am 
tempted to say the most beautiful dty I ever beheld. 
It is the last in which I should choose to live. 

Site, sumptuosity, climate, vegetation here attain their 
acme; so far, indeed, Nice may be pronounced flawless. 
During a certain portion of the year, existence, con- 
sidered from the physical and material point of view, 
were surely here perfect When we come to the social 
and moral aspect of the most popular health resort in 
Europe, a very different conclusion is forced upon us. 

Blest in itself, Nice is cursed in its surroundings. 
So near is that plague spot of Europe, Monte Carlo, 
that it may almost be regarded as a suburb. For a 
few pence, in half an hour, you may transport yourself 
from a veritable earthly Paradise to what can only be 
described as a gilded Inferno. Unfortunately evil is 
more contagious than good. Certain medical authorities 
aver that the atmosphere of Mentone is impregnated 
with microbes of phthisis; the germs of moral disease 
infecting the immediate neighbourhood of Nice are far 
more appalling. Nor are symptoms wanting of the 
spread of that moral disease. The municipal council of 
this beautiful city, like Esau, have sold their birthright 
for a mess of pottage. Within the last two years they 
have conceded the right of gambling to the Casino, the 
proprietors purchasing the right by certain outlay in the 
way of improvements, a new public garden, and so on. 
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As yet roulette and rouge and noir are not pei 
here, the gambling at present carried on being appar 
harmless. It is in reality even more insidious , beii 
stepping-stone to vice, a gradual initiation into desp€ 
play. Just as addiction to absinthe is imbibed by pot 
quite innocuous in the beginning, so the new Casinc 
Nice schools the gamester from the outset, slowly 
by infinitesimal degrees preparing him for ruin, ( 
honour, and suicide. 

The game played is called Petits Chevaux, and s 
what resembles our nursery game of steeple-chase. 11 
stakes are only two francs, but as there are eight t 
each horse, and you may take as many as you please 
it is quite easy to lose several hundred francs in one 
evening — or, for the matter of that, one afternoon. Here, 
as at Monte Carlo, the gambling rooms remain open 
from noon till midnight The buildings are on an im- 
posing scale: reading rooms, a winter garden, concerts, 
entertainments of various kinds blinding the uninitiated 
to the real attraction of the place, namely, the miniature 
horses spinning around the tables. Already — I write of 
October — eager crowds stood around, and we heard the 
incessant chink of falling coin. This modified form of 
gambling is especially dangerous to the young. Parents, 
who on no account would let their children toss a five- 
franc piece on to the tables of Monte Carlo, see no 
harm in watching them play at petits chevaux. They 
should, first of all, make a certain ghastly pilgrimage I 
will now relate. 

Monaco does not as yet, politically speaking, form a 
part of French territory; from a geographical point of 
view we are obliged so to regard it Thus French 
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geographers and writers of handbooks include the tiny 
principality, which for the good of humanity, let us 
hope, may erelong be swallowed up by an earthquake 
— or moralised! The traveller then is advised to take 
train to Monaco, and, arrived at the Uttle station, whisper 
his errand in the cab-driver's ear, "To the suicides' 
cemetery." 

For the matter of that, it is an easy walk enough 
for all who can stand the burning sun and glare of 
white walls and buildings. Very lovely too is the scene 
as we slowly wind upwards, the road bordered with 
aloes and cypresses; above, handsome villas standing 
amid orange groves and flowers; below, the sparkling sea. 

A French cemetery, with its wreaths of bead work 
and artificial violets, has ever a most depressing appear- 
ance. That of Monaco is like any other, we find the 
usual magnificence, and usual tinsel. Many beautiful 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, however, relieve the gloom 
and every inch is exquisitely kept. 

Quite apart from this vast burial ground, on the 
other side of the main entrance, is a small enclosure, 
walled in and having a gate of open iron work always 
locked. Here, in close proximity to heaps of garden 
rubbish, broken bottles and other refuse, rest the suicides 
of Monte Carlo, buried by the parish gravedigger, with- 
out funeral and without any kind of religious ceremony. 
Each grave is marked by an upright bit of wood, some- 
what larger than that by which gardeners mark their 
seeds, and on which is painted a number, nothing more. 
Apart from these, are stakes driven into the ground 
which mark as yet 'unappropriated spots. The in- 
describable dreariness of the scene is heightened by two 
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monumental stones garlanded with wreaths and 
rounded by flowers. The first records the memory of a 
young artizan and was raised by his fellow-workmen; 
the second commemorates brotherly and sisterly affection. 
Both suicides were driven to self-murder by play. The 
remainder are mere numbers. There are poor gamesters 
as well as rich, and it is only or chiefly these, who arc 
put into the ground here. The bodies of rich folks' 
relatives, if identified, are immediately removed, and, by 
means of family influence, interred with religious rites. 
Many suicides are buried at Nice and Mentone, but the 
larger proportion, farther off still. Not to descant fiirther 
on this grim topic, let me now say something about 
Monte Carlo itself 

Never anywhere was snare more plainly set in the 
sight of any bird. There is little in the way of amuse- 
ment that you do not get for nothing here, a beautiful 
pleasure ground, reading-rooms as luxurious and well- 
supplied as those of a West-end club, one of the 
best orchestras in Europe, and all without cost of a 
farthing. 

The very lavishness arouses suspicion in the minds 
of the wary. Why should we be supplied, not only with 
every English newspaper we ever heard of, but with 
Punch, Truth, and similar publications to boot? Why 
should Germans, Russians, Dutch, every other European 
nation, receive treatment equally generous? Again, to 
be able to sit down at elegant writing-tables and use up 
a quire of fine notepaper and a packet of envelopes to 
match, if we chose, how is all this managed? The con- 
certs awaken a feeling of even intenser bewilderment 
Not so much as a penny are we allowed to pay for a 
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>grainme, to say nothing of the trained musicians. 
here is the compensation of such liberality? 

The gambling tables, crowded even at three o'clock 
i an October afternoon, answer our question. The 
ason begins later, but gamblers cannot wait. "Faites 
jeu, messieurs, messieurs, faites le jeu," is already 
2ard from noon to midnight, and the faster people ruin 
lemselves and send a pistol shot through their heads, 
le faster others take their place. It is indeed melan- 
lioly to reflect how many once respectable lives, heads 
f families, even wives and mothers are being gradually 
ired on to bankruptcy and suicide. 

In cruellest contrast to the moral degradation fostered 
elow is the enormous cathedral in course of erection 
irectly above the gambling rooms. The millions of 
ancs expended on this sumptuous basilica are supplied 
Y the proprietors of the Casino and the Prince of Monaco, 
1 the mediaeval theory, I presume, of purchasing in- 
digence for evildoing. Nothing can strike the stranger 
ith a stronger sense of incongruity — a church rising 
om the very heart of a Pandemonium! 

Tremendous as is already the influx of visitors, 
reater numbers are evidently expected. Both at Monte 
!arlo and Monaco hotels and villas are rising as fast 
s carpenters and masons can put timber and stone 
)gether. 

Monaco is a pretty, toy-like Liliputian kingdom com- 
ared with which the smallest German principality of 
)rmer days was enormous. Curiously enough, whilst 
lonte Carlo is peopled with painted women and 
amesters, the only tenants of Monaco seem to be 
riests, nuns, and their pupils. The miniature capital, 
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State, and kingdom in one, consists chiefly of convents 
and seminaries, and wherever you go you come upon 
these Jesuit fathers with their carefully-guarded troops 
of lads in uniform. A survey of the entire principality 
of Monaco, Monte Carlo included, requires about a 
quarter of an hour. Nowhere, surely, on the face of 
the civilised globe is so much moral degradation con- 
tained in so small a space. Fortunately, the poisonous 
atmosphere of the Casino does not seem to affect the 
native poor. Everywhere we are struck by the thrifty, 
sober, hard-working population; beggars or ragged, 
wretched-looking creatures are very rare. If the author- 
ities of the Alpes Maritimes have set themselves to put 
down vagrancy, they have certainly succeeded. 

Nice is a home for the millionaire and the working 
man. The intermediate class is not wanted. Visitors 
are expected to have money, are welcomed on that 
account, and if they have to look to pounds, shillings, 
and pence, had much better remain at home. 

Woe betide the needy invalid sent hither in search 
of sunshine! Sunshine is indeed a far more expensive 
luxury on the Riviera than we imagine, seeing that only 
rooms with a north aspect are cheap, and a sunless 
room is much more comfortless and unwholesome than 
a well-warmed one, no matter its aspect, in England. 
The only cheap commodity, one unfortunately we can- 
not live upon, is the bouquet In October, that is to 
say, before the arrival of winter visitors, flowers are to 
be had for the asking; on the market place an enormous 
bouquet of tube-roses, violets, carnations, myrtle, priced 

t two or three francs, the price in Paris being twenty. 

•'ruit also I found cheap, figs fourpence a dozen, and 
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Other kinds in proportion. This market is the great 
sight of Nice, and seen on a cloudless day — indeed it 
would be difficult to see it on any other — is a glory of 
colour of which it is impossible to give the remotest 
notion. I was somewhat taken aback to find Sunday 
less observed here as a day of rest than in any other 
French town I know, and not many French towns are 
unknown to me. The flower and fruit market were 
crowded, drapers', grocers', booksellers' shops open all 
day long, traffic unbroken as usual. I should have 
imagined that a city, for generations taken possession of 
by English visitors, would by this time have fallen into 
our habit of respecting Sunday alike in the interests of 
man and beast. Of churches, both English and American, 
there is no lack. Let us hope that the Protestant clergy 
will turn their attention to this subject. Let us hope 
also that the entire English-speaking community will 
second their efforts in this direction. Further, I will 
put in a good word for the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals founded at Nice some years since, 
and sadly in need of funds. The Society is backed up 
by the Government in accordance with the admirable 
Loi Grammont, but, as is the case with local societies in 
England, requires extraneous help. Surely rich English 
valetudinarians will not let this humane work stand still, 
seeing as they must do daily, the urgent necessity of 
such interference! From the windows of a beautiful 
villa on the road to Villefranche, I saw baskets of 
chickens brought in from Italy, the half of which were 
dead or dying from suffocation. As the owner of the 
villa said, "Not even self-interest teaches this Italian 
humanity." By packing his fowls so as to afford them 
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breathing space, he would double his gains. The habit 
of cnielty is too inveterate. My host assured me that 
large numbers of poultry sent across the frontier are 
suffocated on the way. 

Horrible also is tJhe pigeon-shooting at Monte Carlo. 
Hundreds of these wretched birds are killed for sport 
every day during the winter. The wounded or escaped 
fly back after a while to be shot at next day. 

The word "villa" calls for comment Such a de- 
signation is appropriate here. The palatial villas of 
Nice, standing amid orangeries and palm groves, are 
worthy of their Roman forerunners. For the future I 
shall resent the term as applied in England to eight- 
roomed, semi-detached constructions, poorly built, and 
with a S(iuare yard of flower-bed in front Many of the 
Nic;ois villas are veritable palaces, and what adds to 
their sumptuousness is the indoor greenery, dwarf palms, 
india-rubber trees, and other handsome evergreens deco- 
rating corridor and landing-places. The English mis- 
nomer has, nevertheless, compensations in snug little 
kitchen and decent servant's bedroom. I looked over a 
handsome villa here, type, I imagine, of the rest The 
servants' bedrooms were mere closets with openings on 
to a dark corridor, no windows, fireplace, cupboard, or 
any convenience. The kitchen was a long, narrow room, 
after the manner of French kitchens, with space by the 
window for two or three chairs. I ventured to ask the 
mistress of the house where the servants sat when work 
was done. Her answer was suggestive — 

"They have no time to sit anywhere." 

It will be seen that our gray skies and mean-looking 
dwellings have compensations. 
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MENTS: LOZERE, AVEYRON, CANTAL. 

geographers and editors of tourists' hand- 
niently comprise the above-mentioned regions 
lead of "Les C^vennes."* Travellers who 
panied me on former occasions to Clermont- 
j Puy or Ntmes, will do well to visit the 
f Central France of which these cities may 
le outposts. Above all, he should halt at 
^'lieu of the Loz^re, and admirable starting^ 
e Gausses; to-day a popular holiday ground, 
; back a name puzzling even to educated 
omitted from military maps, and only added 
the Appendix of his great dictionary! In 
andlady at Mende assured me that she had 
e received an English lady; in 1888, I was 
btain at Avignon any kind of information as 
nd accommodation. At the present time, 
cets are issued in Paris on Mr. Ox)k's prin- 
ding hire of boats, carriages, guides, and 
ses; the Gausses are animated with tourists 
11 October, and the most frugal and artless 
:>{ France are in danger of being demoralised 
lericans call a boom! 

\es Ce'vennesy par E. A, Martel. Paris, 1893. 

15* 
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How rapid has been the genesis of the Gausses, 
cessive editions of Murray and Joanne tell us. I ton 
to the fifteenth and sixteenth issues of our excdl 
English guide, dated respectively 1881 and 1884, 
find the Causse de Sauveterre mentioned, that is 
No allusion is made to the now famous rapids of t&e 
Tarn or of the dolomite city of Montpellier le ^eox, 
generally admitted to be one of nature's marvels. I next 
have recourse to Joanne's no less trustworthy guides 
French readers. The edition of 1876 ignores the Cans 
as a picturesque region. Ten years later we find that 
visitors are recommended to traverse the plateaux and 
explore the river, nothing is said of the strange scene 
within close proximity. "Citadels, domes, parapets of 
dolomite, silvery rock thrown into every conceivable 
form, the imposing pile blocking the horizon, the heavens 
darkened with the shadow of a mighty Babylon, but a 
Babylon untenanted from its origin, a phantom cafHtal, 
an eldritch city, whose streets now for the first time 
echo with human voice and tread."* 

Later editions of both Murray and Joanne devote 
pages to the unknown region of a few years back, and 
it has been fully described by both French and English 
tourists. A glance at maps of fifteen or twenty years 
ago enable us to realise the former isolation of the 
Loz^re. Mende, its chef-lieu, was the last but <Mic of 
the sixty-nine bishoprics of France to be endowed with 
a railway; even now whilst some departments are inter- 
sected by dozens of iron roads, this on^ boasts of but 
three. The tourist is still compelled to use the old- 
fashioned diligence between Langogne, on the main 

* The Roof of France^ London 1889. 
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Durbonnais line, and Mende, whilst all zig-zagging must 
; made by private carriage. 

So isolated still are certain portions of the depart- 
ent that the Caussenard or inhabitant of Sauveterre is 
most regarded by his neighbours of the plain as an 
ien. He uses patois, wears a sheepskin after the man- 
iT of the Greek shepherd, fares on ryebread (made, so 
e are told, of husks as well as grain), bacon, cheese, 
id potatoes, drinks water, and only hears mass once 
fortnight in summer, and not at all during the long 
nter. 

As we drive from Mende to St. Enimie, we come 
)on wild-looking, weather-worn figures, men, women, 
id girls keeping their half-dozen sheep or goats, patiently 
ming up the stony soil or getting in some tiny crop, — 
e, potatoes, or clover. 

A French traveller, Vaysse de Villiers, in his Itine'rarie 
scrip tif de la France 1816, crossed the "horrible Causse 
Sauveterre." "Never," he said, "have 1 seen a more 
►mplete aridity, so utter a desert." At the present 
ne the tourist finds scattered farms and gradual en- 
oachment of the peasant owner. Portions of land here 
id there betoken quite recent reclamation; huge blocks 
stone have been wrenched up. Heaven knows how, 
id lie, conspicuously piled in the midst of a tiny oasis, 
jaceful, pathetic trophy of the unheroic! French travel- 
rs assure us that these poor people are very hospitable, 
fering the belated stranger the best accommodation 
ey have, and the homely resources of dairy and larder. 

It is not my intention here to describe these great 
nestone plateaux from a picturesque point of view, 
be "Jurassic archipelago of Central France," thus 
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M. Rdclus describes it, has now been familiarised to the 
reading world by French and English tourists. I fed, 
however, that this work would be incomplete without 
some mention of districts hitherto cut off from the rest 
of the world, fossilised by force of natural position, in 
the fact, if not in the letter, of recent discovery. To 
the geologist and the hydrographer, no less than to the 
tourist and the economist, the new field offers abundant 
and varied interest. On the Gausses, sterility of soil, a 
Siberian climate, and geographical isolation reach their 
climax, below are sequestered valleys of wondrous beauty 
and luxuriance. These vast promontories attain the 
height of the Malvern Hills, in some instances even of 
Skiddaw and Helvellyn, their superficies cover tracts as 
extensive as Salisbury Plain or Exmoor and Dartmouth. 
Not without witchery in summer-time are ^e table- 
lands white with snow from October till May. As we 
drive across Sauveterre, desert upon desert of limestone 
lie around, the nearer undulations cold and gray in 
tone, the remoter taking warm and lovely hues, gold 
brown, deep orange just tinted with rose, reddish-purple, 
and pale pink. For the most part, the scene is ab- 
solutely silent and solitary, not a habitation, not a 
human being in sight, at intervals patches of rye and 
potatoes breaking the monotony. The most extra- 
ordinary feature of the Gausses are the underground 
avens * or abysses, lakes, and rivers, often at a depth of 
two or three hundred feet from the surface, some, in- 
deed, much deeper, and all of recent discovery. The 
openings, or touches de VEnfer as the peasants call 

* "Le mot avenc (or aven) vient du celtique avain, ndsseau."' 
Daubr^e, Eaux souterrains. 
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them, occur on hillside, vertical cliff, or in level field, 
small wonder that they aroused a feeling of awe and 
horror! The accounts of subterranean exploration in 
these regions read more Uke a page of romance than 
sober reahty. In the neighbouring department of the 
Lot the subterranean lakes and river of Padirac outdo 
travellers' tales. Two miles of underground punting, 
grotto after grotto, cavern after cavern, now for the 
first tiine explored, and lit up by magnesian light, offer- 
ing fairy scenes. Here, indeed, runs a river — 

"Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea.'' 

Never was splendid enterprise more splendidly re- 
warded ! The group of French explorers not only be- 
held scenes outrivalling recorded travel, in majesty and 
loveliness defying description, in a material sense they 
found a kingdom! We learn that one of the pioneers 
has purchased river, caves, and grottoes, with the inten- 
tion of opening all to tourists. 

In the present work the Gausses concern us firom a 
social and economic point of view, here inseparable 
from the picturesque. Within the last few years rail- 
ways have placed Mende on the footing of other towns; 
the natural marvels recently discovered promise to trans- 
form the Cinderella of French provinces into one of the 
richest. How far the process will raise or benefit the 
people remains to be seen. Their moral condition does 
not seem hitherto to have suffered either from poverty or 
isolation. In no part of rural France have I met with 
more affability, dignified bearing, and probity than 
among the peasants of the Loz^re. In one village 
hostelry the landlady, before allowing me to pay, ex- 
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amined the cold leg of mutton set before myself 
companion to see how much we had eaten. In anoQia» 
the hostess kept a quantity of money in the drawer oC 
my dressing-table. The drawer locked certainly, bat 
with an old lock that would not have resisted a Uow. 
My remonstrance was met with the reply, **There arc 
no dishonest folks here." A third housewife, viated for 
the second time, loaded me with gifts of fruit and cheese 
at departure, A fourth, with charming grace, did the 
honours of the neighbourhood, taking her English guest 
to visit convents, farms, and picturesque points of view. 
To the hospitality of the peasant farmers I can bear 
ample testimony. 

From an agricultural point of view, the Loz&re, the 
Aveyron, and the Cantal, offer divergences no less striking 
than that of scenery. So poor is the soil round about 
Montpellier le Vieux, for instance, that the owner of 
nearly a thousand acres told me in 1888 that he in- 
tended to let it and give his time to inn-keeping and 
the accommodation of tourists. The short season of 
excursions would bring in more than farming the Gausses 
on a large scale. This farmer possessed several hun- 
dred sheep and a team of oxen, and employed several 
day labourers. 

Even in the neighbourhood of Mende farms are not 
let by the hectare, but according to the number of 
sheep or cattle they will keep. Between Mende and 
St. Chely d'Apcher on the road to St Flour, a farm of 
several hundred acres was pointed out to me, let at 
fifty pounds a year. In the Loz^re as in the neigh- 
bouring departments, we find no uniformity of tenure; 
as a native put it to me, "Farms are of aJl sorts and 
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;, big oneSy little onesy and the betwixt and between, 
)Ut everybody has his little bit" ("Tout le monde a son 
>etit lot"). 

On the Gausses neither gooseberry nor apple will 
ipen; scanty crops of buckwheat, rye, oats, hay, and 
>otatoes reward the husbandman. The high road is 
x)rdered with service berry trees or mountain ash, fail- 
ng these, stone pillars the height of a man. Such 
:oIumns recalling Druidic stones, serve for the traveller's 
;uidance in winter when the vast 'landscape is under 
now. Summer on these altitudes is brief and the reign 
)f winter terrible. 

A change for the better may be in store for future 
venerations. Just as railways and other innovations are 
ransforming the country socially and materially, physical 
igendes have been set to work. Formerly the Jjozbce 
>ossessed magnificent forests, reduced during the wars 
)f religion by four-fifths. The natural result of these 
lenudations was increased aridity of soil and rudeness 
)f climate. Treeless tracts are now replanted, and 
he promiscuous browsing of goats on mountain sides 
s no longer permitted. Who can say? Perhaps these 
)teppes of central France may become sunny and 
ruitful. 

If to ascend the Roof of France, thus indeed is the 
^z^re called, is an arduous task, the coming down is 
apid and easy enough. Almost miraculous seems the 
:hange, whether we take train from St Ch61y d'Apcher* 
o Rodez, chef 'lieu of the Aveyron or drive from Le 
ilozier near Montpellier le Vieux to Millau, second town 
)f the same department I took the first route in 

'* The line from this place to Marv^ols was opened in 1887. 
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September at midday, quitting sleet and wind, whhdif 
thermometer rapidly falling to zero, by sundoi 1 
exchanged frowning peaks, and stormy d ts 
peach orchards, vineyards, soflly-murmuring streams and 
the temperature of July. 

About the same time of the year, twelve months 
later, I reached Millau by way of the Causse Noir to 
experience transformation hardly less striking, dose 
under that mighty shadow lying scenes of fertility and 
graciousness. This prettily placed, hot, noisy malo- 
dorous town is now chiefly given up to glove-makiog. 
We come upon women plying this trade amid scenes of 
oriental brilliance, ochre-walled interiors with balconies 
running round each storey, oleanders and pomegranates 
flaming against the deep blue sky; by open door and 
casement family groups, women and girls sewing gloves, 
whilst the children and household pets sport around. 
All is careless, sunny, southern life. 

Rodez, with its grand cathedral tower, vast moDO- 
litli of terra-cotta, richly sculptured! stands like a light- 
house above the sea. Its site is a lofty escarpment or 
isthmus almost cut ofl* by the river from the ad- 
jacent plain. From the edge of this promontory we 
gaze southward upon the valley of the Aveyron and 
Ihe far-ofl" Larzac, * a mere blue cloud on the horizon; 
looking westward from the public promenade at the 
other end of the town we see a richly-cultivated plain, 
vineyards and flelds set round with the purple C^tal 
range. 

Nothing can afford a sharper contrast than the 
ruddy soil and red rock of the Ave)n:on and the green 

* "Larga saxa." — Martd. 
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pastoral Cantal land of smiling valleys, wide meadows, 
and verdant hills. The railway takes us direct to 
Auiillac, chef 'lieu of the Cantal and ancient capital of 
the Haute Auvergne, an excellent centre for the study 
of rural life. 

Strangely enough there formerly existed near Aurillac, 
a Dutch dairy founded by the State. Think of Dutch 
cheese being introduced into the land of Roquefort, 
Gruy^re and Camembert! Setting out in search of this 
I found instead a farm which may fairly be accepted 
as a type of leasehold occupations in this department 
Unprovided with any kind of introduction, I was yet 
politely, even cordially received. The farmer's wife 
brought out galettes or flat cakes made of rye and 
oaten flour, cream, curds and whey, fresh butter and 
wine, and seemed quite concerned that we could not 
make a hearty lunch, as our afternoon repast is called 
in France. I had with me a young French lady and 
we chatted in friendliest fashion whilst awaiting the 
master. The reception room was kitchen and bed- 
chamber in one, curtained bedstead of master and mis- 
tress occupying one corner of the enormous kitchen; 
leading out of this a second room for their married son, 
whilst the dairymaids slept upstairs. The floor was of 
uncarpeted stone but cleanly swept, and around were 
shelves of bright copper cooking vessels and crockery. 

Our host soon came in and readily answered all my 
questions. 

He was a tenant farmer, owning, however, a little 
land as well. Land here, as in the Loz^re, is let not 
by the hectare, but computed by the heads of cattle it 
will maintain , a hectare and a half being allotted each 
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animal. He possessed one hundred and twenty cows, 
and, besides this extent of pasturage, the farm com- 
prised arable land, the whole making up nearly a thou- 
sand acres. Much larger occupations, he told me, are 
found in the Cantal. It is essentially a cheese-making 
region. 

"We don't grow nearly enough com for our own 
use in the Cantal," he said. "Large quantities have to 
be imported every year. Our cows keep us going." 

The breed kept is the beautiful Cantal cow, small, 
red-coated, glossy, very gentle, but very shy. As, ac- 
companied by our host, we walked up the narrow lane 
separating the farm from the road we met .three 
separate droves returning to the stalls. Had we been 
peasant women and njeighbours they would have passed 
us without notice. They discerned at a glance that 
we were strangers, and only by dint of coaxing and 
calling each animal by name, could the master induce 
them to pass. 

The excellent Cantal cheese largely consumed 
throughout France has not yet come into the English 
market. It is not equal to the famous products of Nor- 
mandy, Roquefort, and the Jura. As the quality of the 
milk is first-rate, a delicious flavour being imparted by 
the abundance of aromatic herbs, such inferiority must 
arise from want of cleanliness and skill. 

The dairy schools now established in various com- 
munes, and the teaching of State-paid professors of 
agriculture will most likely, erelong, bring the art of 
cheese-making here to perfection. 

In the neighbourhood of Vic-sur-Cere I visited 
several farms, always being courteously received. I will 
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only mention one of these, a leasehold of looo acres 
let at a rental of £600 a year, the largest occupation 
thereabouts. Here five women servants were boarded 
in the house, and several cheese-makers employed on 
the hills. The stock consisted of seventy-eight cows, 
five horses, four pair of team oxen, besides sheep, pigs, 
and poultry. Adjoining the larger occupations are 
peasant properties, dairy farms, market gardens, or 
arable land of a few acres; delightful it was to see the 
people working in tiny field or garden, or minding 
their sheep or geese, their decent appearance, cheerfiil- 
ness, and healthful looks testifpng to satisfactory con- 
ditions of life. 

Far away on the summit of every alp may be 
descried the red roof of the cheese-maker's hut Here, 
with his dog and cow-herd, he spends the summer 
months, descending to the plain with the first snow- 
flakes. The frontager is especially trained for his work, 
and receives from £25 to £30 a year with board and 
lodging. If married, he leaves wife and children be- 
hind him during his exile. 

To reach one of these huts is quite an expedition. 
The road winds gradually upward for miles, at every 
turn affording wider and more beautifiil views. Behind 
the verdant hills, southward of Vic-sur-Cere, the open 
pastures are dotted with huts, but fierce dogs lurk 
about, and, unless accompanied by a countryman, it is 
not safe to approach. The house, too, is dark, ill- 
ventilated, and unsavoury, having nothing in common 
with the exquisitely clean Norman dairy. A syndicate 
setting up model dairies is sadly needed. 

The Cantal is one of the poorer departments. Every 
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autumn thousands of workmen migrate to the vari 
towns of Central France, even to Spain, there earniUi 
wages as woodcutters and carters, water-carriers, od( 
hands. It has been computed that the winter earn 
ings of these migrants amount to a million and a quartei 
francs — we may be sure, ultimately invested in land. 

In 1872, of a population of between two and three 
hundred thousand, the Cantal numbered only seven- 
teen Protestants. The Aveyron possesses a consistoriaJ 
church at St. Affrique, and several Protestant churches."* 

In the Loz^re, theatre of the cruellest religious per- 
secution. Protestantism has held its own, whilst Catholi 
cism shows a falling off of numbers.** In 1885 there 
were 117,000 Catholics in this department and 21,00c 
Protestants. Most Loz^rien towns have Reformed churches 
among these Florae, where, during the Camisard wai 
a chambre ardente or torture chamber was establishes 
for the purpose of bringing so-called heretics to reasoi 

Within reach of stupendous scenery, what the? 
towns want is wholesale drainage and sanitation, in 
provements, alas! far more costly than the raising < 
statues or the laying out of boulevards. 

The traveller, having made a round of Cevenn- 
travel, may join the main lines either at Nlmes 
Clermont, cities described in my former volume. ^ 
who have followed in my footsteps will possess a pan 
rama, memorable, never-to-be-forgotten, full of variet 
magnificence, and beauty. Where, indeed, is to 1 
matched the prospect that awaits us in such a surv< 
of France of To-day? 

* See Note 12, Protestajitism in France, 
** See Joanne, La Lozere, 
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FRENCH PROGRESS. 

I HERE briefly summarise French progress — inteUectnal, social, 
material — since the establishment of the Third Repnblic. 'Withoutt 
such a r^sunUj my work on France of To-day would be incomplete 
indeed. Glowing records of travel are liable to the charge of en- 
thusiasm; information gathered on the spot and from the best 
authorities is not always accepted; of no countiy are travdlen' 
tales more likely to appear high-flown. Falling back upon frkct, 
offering statements each reader can verify for himself, an author 
nay freely challenge criticism. From these conduding pages c^^on 
rill be excluded. I confine myself to matters beyond qnestioii, 
emonstrating by proof positive what has been achieved imder tiie 
ricolour within a period of twenty-two years. 

Nothing affords greater assistance in an inqtdiy of this kind 
m a collection of maps, railway guides, and tooxists' handbocdn. 
comparison of such works, published prior to the PVanco- 
issian war with those now in use, convincingly demonstrates one 
se, that a most important one, of material progress. Alike iron 
Is, water-ways, and other means of communication have been 
mously increased. The following statement occurs in Muzray's 
dbook to France, part I. 1 892: "In France the constructioo of 
ays makes enormous progress; 360 English miles of new lines 
opened between August 1890 and March 1 89 1." The de- 
ment of French railways is thus summarised by tile fixit 

^ce of To-day, Second Series, 10 
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statistical authority in France: in 1872 18,749 kilometres existed; 
in 1888, 35,264 kilometres existed. Within sixteen years, and in 
spite of the drain upon national resources, railwajrs had doubled.* 
Whilst the State was paying off the war indemnity, 200 miDioDS 
sterling, satisfying the claims of the Orlean princes,** raising forts, 
constructing ironclads, building hospitals, training colleges, primary, 
secondary, and technical schools, a network of railway was being 
spread over the country. Towns and villages hitherto cat o£^ alike 
socially and materially, from great centres, were thus put into com- 
mimication with the capital. Among the former were several ckefi- 
lieux and bishoprics, Mende and St. Claude, for instance. The capital 
of the Loz^re would not infrequently remain snowbound for days, 
even mounted letter-carriers being unable to penetrate the mountain 
roads. 

When I visited Mende in 1887, the townsfolk had hardly 
waked up to the benefits of their railway. One citizen complained 
to me that it ruined the carriage proprietor and carter; another that 
imported goods, cloths, and the like, were supplanting local manu- 
facture. More enlightened views of political economy were hardly 
to be expected under the circumstances. 

The traveller in France, whose experience extends over a 
period of fifteen or twenty years, requires neither statistics nor 
maps. I have for myself seen the gradual transformation effected 
by the iron road. North, south, east, west, no matter in which 
direction I retrace my steps after a few years' absence, I find new 
railways. In many cases the line has created health resorts, hence 
a profitable season for the inhabitants. G^rardmer in the Vosges, 
St. Honors les Bains in the NiSvre, St. Georgps de Didonne in 

* La France Economique y par A. de Foville, chef du Bureau 
de Statistique du Minist^re des Finances. Paris, 1890. 

Unless when stated, this writer is my authority on statistics. 

** Hardly was the Republic proclaimed, at a time when the 
resources of die nation were exhausted, when every nerve was being 
strained to rid French soil of the enemy, the Orleanist princes 
claimed the millions confiscated by Napoleon III. 
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the Charente Infferieure, Quiberon in Morbihan, are several out of 
many. These charming little watering-places, now patronised by 
thousands, owe their rapidly-increasing prosperity to the railway. 

The result of facilitated communication may be appreciated in 
another way. Twenty-five years ago our French neighbours were 
emphatically a stay-at-home people. The cost and fetigue of travel- 
ling post, the poor accommodation of out-of-the-way spots, and 
high railway tariffs accoimted for this apparent want of enterprise. 

Let us see what cheapened travel has done. In 1869 the 
number of railway travellers in France were iii millions, in 1887 
it had risen to 218 millions. Travel in France is, indeed, no longer 
the luxury of one dass, but of all. Throughout the months of 
August and September, hotels, boarding-houses, lodgings, are full 
to overflowing. Even monks and non-doistered nuns take ad- 
vantage of the cheap return ticket. In certain regions we see many 
a rubicund Franciscan, many an attenuated Dominican on his vaca- 
tion tour, whilst the second and third-class ladies' compartment is 
sure to be crowded with nuns. Nor must we overlook the pil- 
grimage, hoUday jaunt of the French working woman. Even peasants 
have their special spas, taking the waters regularly, and at a mini- 
mum of cost.* 

Facilitated communication means cheapened transport, in other 
words, additional markets and quicker returns. The late M. Ban- 
drillart in his exhaustive monograph on Brittany tells us how m 
former years Breton market gardeners disposed of their produce. 
Roscovites, wearing local costume, would themselves journey to 
Paris, sometimes on foot, sometimes by diligence, carrying their 
first fruits with them, those unrivalled salads, asparagus, and arti- 
chokes, that now reach London in a few hours. In 1875, when I 
visited St. Pol de L^on and Roscoff, the journeys had to be made 
from Morlaix by post or private carriage. The railway since con- 
structed has immensely increased the activity of this region, land 

* See France of To-day (First Series), Tauch. Ed. vol. 2821, 
pp. 98. 99. 
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in the neighbourhood of Rosco£f fetching from i2yOOO to 16,000 
francs per hectare.* 

The goods train in France shows proportionate devdopment 
In 1869, 44 milHons of tons were despatched; in 1887 the snm 
total had risen to 78 millions. These figures are irrespective of 
the parcels post established in 1881, and having, at the end of 
nineteen years, reached the sum of 19 millions of packages. I will 
here explain that the network of railways decreed in 1 879, and 
covering an extent of 40,000 kilometres, is called the Rfasean d1^ 
The six great lines already existing had been aided and pertly con- 
structed by the State. In accordance with the convention of 1859, 
Government loans were advanced for the completion or laying 
down of lines, and to this association, which lasted twenty-five 
years, is due the rapid development of railways during that period.** 

That alike agricultural and industrial returns should show similar 
increase is a foregone conclusion. Yet we must bear in mind tiiat 
since the foimdation of the Republic, France has not only paid 
200 millions sterling to Prussia, the devastation of the phyUoxeia 
represents a similar loss, a third misfortune proved almost as minous, 
namely, the silk-worm disease. Happily arrested by M. Pasteur's 
discovery, this pest at one time threatened the very ^ytffmr of 
the French silk trade. Nor was this all. A succession of bad 
seasons impoverished the farmer; a period of acute d^ression 
affected the industrial classes; in 1882 came the financial crisis, 
known as "Le krach." 

Thus menaced, the French nation quietly and cheerfully plodded 



* M. Baudrillart. 

** De Foville. I must here point out a curious inconsistency in 
a democratic country. In the matter of that boon — the third-dass 
express — French companies are still unenlightened as the heathen. 
Will it be believed that till within the last year or two no second- 
class tickets by express were granted between Dijon and Paris? 
Between Lyons and Dijon you cannot even travel by first-dass ex- 
press without permission from the stationmaster! 
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on, with what results the Budget of last year has told us. I here 
quote the Daily News of i8th May 1892: — 

French Finance. — The Budget discussion of Monday in the 
House of Commons must seem almost a parochial affair to the 
reader of the latest Diplomatic and Consular Report This deals 
with the almost imrealisable totals of the French Budget for 1893. 
It is forwarded by Lord Dufferin, as drawn up by Mr. Egerton. It 
shows by what extraordinary efforts the French are now advancing 
to an equiUbrium of public finance. In the earlier years of the 
present Republic , the Budget was almost as burdensome as that of 
Italy. Everybody asked for what seemed good in his eyes, and 
in too many instances the Government was obliged to grant it Hence 
the nominal income, as raised by taxation, was but an item of the 
accoimt, and a great deal of the expenditure had to be defrayed by 
loans. At the dose of the war, France was in an almost un- 
paralleled situation. She had not only to bear the enormous cost 
of her own defeat, but she was denied the ordinary lesouoe of 
retrenchment While paying interest on augmented debt on the 
one hand, she was incurring fresh debt on £e otho:. A number 
of things had to be done at once. The surrender of Metz and 
Strasburg left the country without a military frontio:, and a new 
one had to be made. The new fortifications required a new arma- 
ment, and both together were but supplementary to the new anny. 
This immense expenditure for possible war, again, was but a fraction 
of the inevitable outlay. Elementary education could hardly be said 
to exist , at the fall of the Empire. It has since been created in a 
way that might make scholastic France the envy of Europe. In 
fact, the only possible fault alleged against the work is that it has 
been done too well. Some of the schools are a trifle too magnificent 
for ^nllage needs. It is, however, a fault on the right side. This, 
again , was not the end. M. de Freydnet imagined a vast sdieme 
of new roads, and new district railways, and of renovated and 
enlarged ports, harbours, and canals. Millions upon millions were 
borrowed for this purpose, and most of the money has been laid 
out. There is something to show for it, even to the ordinaiy 
traveller, at ports like Calais and Boulogne, and, to F^vndimen of 
course, throughout the whole extent of the territcMry. France may 
almost be said to have renewed her entire plant of locomotion since 
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the wnr. These luxuries of prof^rcss cost money, and it was fomid 
at Icn^h that the>' cost more than e\'eD the richest oonntiy on the 
Continent was able to bear. 

K\vT since that discovery successive Finance Ministers, and M. 
Kouvier in jiarticular, have been cutting down expoises. That 
minister, aa'ordin^ to Mr. Egerton, has at length got rid of the 
extraordinary Hudf^ts which were but additions to the Public Debt 
A few years af^o the extraordinary fiudget of Public Works alone 
amounted to over 18 millions sterling, and the total expenditure 
outside the J^udget to over 33 millions. This year ihe total ex- 
penditure is but something over three. 1883 was the worst year 
of Governmental extravagance. The departments were spending 
money with both hands. The value of the military plant alone is 
now more than three times as much as it was during the dosing 
years of the Kmpire, and the navy has three times as many guns as 
it had in I H 70. As it is, and with all M. Rouvier's economies, 
the French Budget is a colossal affair. The total estimate for 1892 
is over 152 millions sterling. In considering the significance of th^ 
figures, however, it must be borne in mind that a great many 
charges that we should consider purely local enter into the Frendi 
general scheme. The Budget is centralised, like everything else. 
The mere interest on the public debt is nearly 5i|^ millions steriing. 
Still all this, as we have shown, has only to bie contrasted with 
what has gone before to seem hopeful enough. Mr. £gerton sees 
ever)' sign of still further improvement. "The preaching of M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu has not been in vain. The period of extravagance 
extending over ten years, when in time of peace ;f 200,000,000 
were added to the debt, is now passed. Elsewhere than in this 
rich country such extravagance might have been disastrous; but the 
benefits of much of this vast cxi)cnditure remain in the unsurpassed 
and commanding condition of the military force and defences, the 
gigantic public works, ports, railways, roads, and canals, and the 
educational establishments. Now that these works and prq)arations 
are terminated, no further lavish expenditure for any of these ob- 
jects appears probable. Economy is the order of the day, and the 
diminution of the debt the aim. Meanwhile the price of Rentes, 
owing to the savings of the people, gradually rises; the Three per 
Cents are at 97, and promise to reach par." They were dose upon 
98 yesterday. These figures may be studied with profit on both 
sides of the Alps. 
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I also subjoin the following quotation from the same paper, 
which appeared somewhat later: — 

French three per cents reached par to-day for the first time, new 
threes being quoted at 100.15. This is the most eloquent bulletin 
of victory for twenty years of RepubUcan administration. 

Figures even more suggestive are supplied by the Savings Bank. 
When we learn that within ten years, i. e. from 1880 to 1890, the 
sum total of the people's savings had doubled, that the amount of 
that sum total represents over and above the weight in silver of 
the Eiffel Tower,* viz. 7000 tons, or two milliards of francs, we 
dimly realise the progress of well-being in France. I say dimly, 
for as M. de Foville points out, a milliard is not easily to be 
grasped, not a milliard of minutes having in 1890 elapsed since the 
Christian era. 

An enormous stimulus to saving was effected by the Post- 
Office Savings Bank, opened on the English plan in 188 1. Ten 
years later, one out of every six French people possessed a savings' 
bank book. In some departments every third inhabitant is a de- 
positor. As with us, deposits are awarded by way of prizes in 
communal schools. 

By way of illustrating the moralising effect of children's savings, 
M. de Foville dtes the following incident: The Director of the 
National Savings Bank of Lyons related how one day a wire- 
drawer came to him for the purpose of withdrawing thirty francs, 
the deposit of his little daughter. Here the fadier exercised his 
right, but in such cases it is usual to put a few inquiries. The 
wire-drawer explained that his wife had just died after a long ill- 
ness, and that the child's savings were needed to defray the cost of 
burial. He did not add that these domestic troubles had led him 
into drinking habits. The director gave him the money, saying, as 
he did so, "Remember that this simi does not belong to you. 
You borrow it of a child who has earned, and deservedly, earned 
it. It is your duty to return the loan." Three months later the 

* UEpargne en France^ 1 890. 
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same workman reappeared, holding by the hand a little ^ ^^^ 
dressed in black. Carefully counting the thirty and odd ^^^^^ 
said, in a voice that trembled with emotion, "I now ^^\^^ 
little Marie's deposit I thank you, Monsieur, for the ^'^^^'^^ 
you made to me on the day of my wife's luneraL From th>i 
I have never once entered a cabaret, so anxious was I to wp*? , 
loan. And as I am determined to stay away for the fatoiei t tr 
you my word that as long as I get work, I will add a franc wcW 
to the child's book." This charming story displays the bii^t 9K 
of artisan life. 

A population able to double its savings within a period QD' 
propitious alike to commerce and agriculture, will naturally &R 
better, dress better, and live more comfortably than before. 

Feasant proprietors and day labourers in Brittany nowadays eat 
white bread and butchers' meat, woollen underclothes replace tlie 
coarse homespun linen formerly general, shoes and stockings sup- 
plant sabots lined with straw. 

Nothing more astonished Arthur Young a hundred years ago 
than the small quantity of meat consumed at French tables. 

**Fair day," he wrote from Hasparren in the Pyrenees, "and 
the place crowded with farmers. I saw the soup prepared for 
what we should call the farmers' ordinary. There was a mountatn 
of sliced bread, the colour of which was not inviting; ample pro- 
vision of cabbage, grease, and water, and about as much meat for 
some scores of people as half a dozen English farmers would have 
eaten, and grumbled at their host for short commons." 

But statistics show an advance in meat eating as in other things. 
Whereas in 18 12 the annual quantity of meat consumed per head 
was only 17 kilogrammes, in 1882 it was 33 kilogiammes. We 
must remember that many small owners live largely on pork and 
poultry reared for their own use. In my first volume (Tauch. Ed. 
vol. 2821) I mentioned a remote Pyrenean village in which it was 
impossible to obtain a chicken for dinner. The peasant owners 
forming the community all reared poultry, but not for sale. 

Post-Office statistics throw light on intellectual and social as 
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progress. A letter, for instance, implies two con- 

< the capacity to read and write, secondly, tfac cost of 

'^ope, and postage stamp. Strange to say, France has 

'^^pted a system of penny postage. Three halfpence is the 

«* letters except those delivered in the town of posting. 

fte years 1872 and 1887 the number of letters posted 

the country had risen from 339 to 671 millions, these 

Jot including post-cards, circulars, and newspapers. We 

jf course, expect statistics to teach us how large a proportion 

^es was contributed by the working classes. A glance at 

nal progress farther on will afford instruction on that head. 

mous an increase of correspondence has naturally stimulated 

er trade; no manufacture in France shows more rapid ad- 

The annual revenue derived from paper now reaches 120 

s of francs, 200 million kilogrammes being manufactured in 

is against 171 in 1883. 

me vine-growing districts ruined by the phylloxera regained 

/ prosperity owing to the establishment of paper mills. The 

of paper consumed in schools doubles that used in private 

spondence. Agricultural progress can only be appreciated by 

; who revisit rural districts after a few years* absence. Retrace 

steps where we will, we find fertile regions made more fertile 

others completely transformed. Inch by inch, foot by foot, 

Dauphinois peasant clothes the Alps with verdure. Patient, 

mitable, laborious he carries his boundary stones, hod of soil, 

ock and spade, to every accessible slope, there creating a tiny 

, patch of potato , com or hay , perhaps several thousand feet 

e the level. With a determination equally uncompromising, a 

ttion I feel inclined to call equally pious, the Berrichon breaks 

lis newly-acquired bit of waste, plants rye, next clover, in three 

)ur years turning another hectare or two into productive soil. 

[n Brittany, in the Vendue, in Anjou, the same process goes 

Scenes described by Arthur Yoimg in the words, "Landes, 

2s, landes," now form one vast picture of fertility. Between 

^ears i860 and 1882 the entire superficies of waste throughout 
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the country had diminished by one-durd. The ndudioii goei on, 
and e\'er at an increased ratio. What die pcHant la doing «i& 
his stocking full of silver, compaiiies with their millinm npett qb 
a large scale. The miasmatic swamps enciidiiig Aigpws-lfbrtei 
have become one \'ast vineyard, metamorphosis of lidie moR dus 
a decade. In the present volume I have dfs c rihcd die no Im 
amazing changes effected over against Mont St. Mlrhp^ m wide am 
of salt marsh turned into arable land and marioet gsidcn. These 
Riders as the drained, dammed-up fiurms are called, after flie 
Dutch, show what is to be accomplished by die wholesale oohiiR 
of vegetables. 

Concerning rural progress generally, certain figores are si^ 
ficicntly c\-idential. Take, for instance, the subject of madnneiy. 
Increased railway communication and facilities of tnmspoit, open 
markets have done much; but it is the improved mefliods Ibii 
brought nt-ithin reach of French fanners that revoh i tio n ise agn- 
culture. Large districts remain as yet unvisited by die steam 
thresher, unenriched by chemical means; new ideas are neverdidea 
making way. Thus within twenty years — 1862-1882 — the nomber 
of sowing machines had tripled, and of threshing, retping, and 
mowing machines had doubled in France. 

The use of artificial manures is steadily increasing, although 
remote districts the process is slow. The creation of departmeniai 
professors of agriculture due to the Third Republic most be here 
mentioned. 

Recruited from the agricultural schools of Grrandjonan, GiigDSO, 
and Montpellier, these State-paid professors have gone throng^ a 
complete practical and scientific training, and exercise a real in- 
fluence in rural districts. By means of classes in winter and open- 
air lectures in summer, they teach alike young and old. The 
summer conferences take the form of a lesson. New maduneiy, 
chemical compounds, seeds, plants, and roots are exhibited, in- 
quiries in\ited and explanation given. When the more hnxnane 
treatment of animals is taken in hand, it will doubtless be owing 
to their initiative. 
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es the great sdiools mentjoned above, and that of forestiy 

, munerous suppleineDtary estabbshments, having in view 

special object, the school of drainage and irrigation at 

^ in Brittany, for instance, the farm school near Amiens, 

ols for the coltore of the vine elsewhere, and many others. 

>ystem pursued is that of Locke's maxim — Knowledge is 

opening chapters have dealt with high fanning on a large 
m Artois, Picardy, and French Flanders. Here I was no 
imid peasant owners, but gentleman farmers as in Norfolk 
ire. As has been seen in my narrative, I found 
I emphatic protectionists. Among the more cosmo- 

m, 1 IS to say, men whose views have been enlarged by 
1, intercourse, and reading, protection is regarded in the light 
palliative, as such to be accepted cautiously. Whilst French 
iilture has passed through severe ordeals within the period 
r review, the state of things very favourably contrasts with our 
What was the recent report of Mr. R. L. Everett, the en- 
sued and public-spirited member for Woodbridge, Suffolk, be- 
the House of Commons? In an admirable ludd speech, 6th 
nary 1893, he said: "The change for the worse which has 
) over agriculture is almost incredible. . . . For years and years, 
ig the earlier time of my recollection, the bankruptcy of a 
er was a thing almost unknown.* But for the last fifteen 
> the industry has been steadily declining, and now many 
ers, honest, industrious, careful men, have been reduced to 
ary, and not a few of them, broken-hearted, have taken their 
lives as the readiest means of escaping misfortune." Mr. 
ett sees in bimetalism a remedy for this state of things; I refer 
eader to his speech. ** On the other side of the Manche agri- 
ire saves itself by being a Jack-of-all trades. 
\ French farm is protean — able to take many shapes. Thus it 

= Certainly unknown in my native part of Suffolk at the time 

led to. 

* Vacher. Westminster, 1893. 
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may be a dder orchard, an enormous asparagus bed, a n 
garden, a dairy, a vineyard, a mulberry orchard, a sugar facb 
field of poppies, a simpling ground for druggist or pofmoer. 
rearing and corn-growing, the comer-stones of English fan 
often relegated to a secondary place. 

Thus in the foregoing pages I have described one lai| 
opposite Mont St Michel,' of which the stable product is asp 
another in Picardy, on which cattle are kept solely as coi 
of beetroot crushed for sugar; in Artois, apples are gro 
German cider-brewers; under warmer skies we find a s 
luxuriant crops on a single acre, the most flourishing peasant 
ship existing where we least expect it, in comers of the pro^ 
poor Savoy! 

When we turn from material to intellectual progress, s 
still more startling await us. English writers* have recent 
ample justice to French education, primary and advanced. 
in the briefest possible words, indicate the ground covered s 
4th of September 1870. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that, up till the date 
Revolution, there was no budget of public instruction w 
In his voluminous volmnes lately published, the Duke de Bi 
one of the warmest supporters of the ancien rigimey ai 
fact; but endeavours to prove that it was not needed, um 
supplying the want, and the bishops selecting the school 
The Convention during its short regime, decreed a compn 
system of primary instruction — lay, gratuitous, and obligate 
the initiative was not followed up. Napoleon wanted f 
cannon, not intelligent citizens. His successors showed 
enthusiasm in the subject, and the first law effectually can 
dates from 1833. 



* See especially T. H. Teegan, Elementary and Tt 
Education in France ^ and Mrs. Sandford's article in Mai 
Jime 1892. 

** La Revolution, par le Due de Broglie. Paris 1892. 
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Tinder the Restoration the budget of primary instractioii was 
cx> francs! In 1833, 8000 communes had no sdiools. 

ing the reign of Louis Phillipe the budget rose to 3 millioii 

, and under the Second Empire it rose to 12 millicms. In 

I 1 Republic set apart for this purpose 168 millions. 

' progress of elementary education may best be appreciated 

otner figures. Thus in 1866 the percentage of persons unable 

ead and write was 25 among men, and 41 among women. In 

the former percentage had dwindled to 13, the latter to 25.* 

certain departments, those of the Indre and the Cher, for in- 

mce, two-thirds of its inhabitants in 1866 could neither read nor 

nite. During my residence at Nantes in 1875-76, the notioe 

'jScrrvatn Public** would frequently meet my eyes. Indeed^ 

5 paid letter writer did most of the correspondence in oountiy 

ices. A very small proportion of the people could disp^ise with 

services. M. Jules Simon, in his admirable little worl^ Le Lwrt 

fu Petit Citoyen^ thus describes the rural Brittany of his youth* 

'There were no schools anywhere. In order to find them you had 

go to the towns." 

In 1880 of the 56,000 communes of France, only 243 remained 
vithout primary schools. 

Throughout the last twenty years the architect and the stone 
nason have penetrated remotest regions; alike in the lonely hamlets 
)f the Morvan, the moimtain fastnesses of the Lozdre, the sylvan 
£enes immortalised by the great Sand, the melancholy Breton village, 
landsome schools have sprung up; year by year the ideal world of 
xx>ks is opened to larger numbers. The profession of scrivener is 
ilready obsolete. If white-haired patriarch or grandame caxmot 
nanipulate the pen, the little ones are at hand able to fulfil all 
)ehests. In the words of the great geographer of France: "Every 
rear the sum total of the ignorant diminishes , children learn more 
han their parents did before them, the taste for reading spreads, 
lewspapers become more numerous and necessary, public and private 
ibraries are founded in every direction ; learned societies have tripled 

• 

* R6clus, Geographic de la France, 
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within the last generation. Since the late war we seem £iiilyti 
have realised that a nation to be great most oonsost of iinlI f M uJi 
who think." * 

But it is less to the numerical strength than the spirit of ednci 
tion in France that we must look for results. 

The law of 1884, by shutting oat inoompetoit cmdiitoi 
revolutionised the teaching of the young. ¥tom. that date, no one 
could imdertake the office of schoolmaster or schoolmistress widwi 
a certificate of proficiency.'*"*' Children alike, of rich and poor, WCR 
protected from that cruellest of impostures, make-beHeve knoiriedcBi 
The hue and cry raised in England against these measures of 
Republic aptly illustrated the theological bias criticised by Hef 
Spencer in his Study of Sociology, No one seemed for a mOB 
to realise that the point at issue was neither the priest* s robe nor 
the nim's coif, but the educational endowments of the wearer. Htd 
such certificates been exacted of the religious orders, but not of I17 
teachers, English writers could hardly have displayed more aoomni. 
The secularisation of national schools was a measure eqnafly im- 
perative. 

It must be borne in mind that the Republic had here to proted 
the religious liberties of the minority, a minority barely one per cent 
of the total population. Whilst national schools are noD-sectuiani 
education remains free. Authorised religious bodies may open 
schools wherever they please — the conditions being the sdiolastic 
diploma, suitable accommodation and attention to hygiene. Sodi 
institutions depend entirely upon donations. Pupils may pass the 
same examinations as those of the State schools, no other certificstes 
being recognised. 

I may here explain that non-authorised religious bodies are those 
who refuse to acknowledge the Republic — in other words, to comply 
with the conditions exacted of every corporate body. Their position 

* R6clus, Giographie de la France, 

** In 1883 more than half the communal adiodls for giris 
throughout France were held by nuns, two-thirds of whom held no 
certificate of capacity whatever. — E. R±CLUS. 
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that of any association in England which should refuse to sign a 
roremment charter. In a letter addressed to the Pall Mall GazetUy 
lany years ago, Mr. Hamerton made this matter quite dear. 

Between primary and higher education for the people yet re- 
tained a gap. 

By the law of January 1887, the ecole primaire superieure, 
riginated by Guizot, became a fact, and for once and for all bridged 
ver the intellectual gulf dividing dass and dass. 

Where the primary school leaves off, the upper school, also lay, 
ratuitous, and open to both sexes, takes up instruction. The former 
ts a child for the battle of life, the latter for following commerce, 
sence, literature, or art. No boy or girl can enter who has not 
assed the final examination of the primary school. The course of 
istniction lasts from two to three years, and embraces the follow- 

subjects : Book-keeping, geometry, algebra, modelling, designing, 

metrical drawing, industrial and commerdal geography, modem 
J ages, music and singing, political economy and common law, 
rench history and literature, also general history, more especially 
f modem times ; sdence and natural history, with particular reference 
) agriculture; the industrial arts and hygiene. Boys are taught in 
idition mechanical engineering and carpentry; girls dressmaking, 
otany, geology, and natural history are taught in summer by means 
r the promenade scolaire or school excursion organised during the 
mimer months. Here, as in the class-room, rich and poor acquire 
nowledge side by side. 

Teachers must be provided with the certificates required of all 
igaged in secondary education. Any town or commune con- 
ibuting the necessary funds can open the ecole sup^rieure^ which, 
e long, will be found in every canton.* 

I must now say a word on what has been achieved for the 
gher education of girls. Conformably with the educational Acts 

1880 and 1882, lyce'es or public day-schools for girls have been 
>ened in the dries and larger towns throughout France. These 
ce'es^ which I described in my first volume, (Tauch. Ed. vol.2821) 

* A canton consists on an average of thirteen communes. 
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are not at all on the plan of our own lugh schoolg. Tin actio 
afforded is thorough as far as it goes, but by no means so c te. 
sive as that of lycies for boys. School ezammations for bou 
like our own junior local, will doubtless follow in time. Akn 
a compromise, the lycie for girls is, however, an immensf 
advance. The progress of technical education has been enonn . 

In 1879 oi^y 26 icoles professtonelles or ♦**^iw»1 sen 
existed throughout France. Already, in 1883 » ^ number M 
risen to 400.* Hardly a town of any importaooe is now wiflmrt 
one jof these establishments. In his great geographical woik, RidB 
accredits Bordeaux with the first technical sdiool opened in Fkana 
for girls. This is an error. Already the initiative had been tdoBi 
at Nantes by the late distinguished Dr. Gu^pin and his pofafio- 
spirited wife. A committee was formed, donations flowed in, Ac 
municipal coimdl supported the scheme, and in 1873 ^ adioal 
was in working order. 

All classes were gratuitous, and the instruction c^fered waiof 
two kinds, the first fitting pupils for the educational diploma, die 
second for industrial occupation. Painting on porcelain, vdivet; lilk, 
and ivory; designing for waU-papers, carpets, tapestry, and odier 
fabrics; wood-engraving, dressmaking, lace-mending, were among 
the subjects taught. The Nantaise society for the tprlinifal trumng 
of girls, thus modestly inaugurated, is now an important oigvusatioD 
imder State patronage. 

Elsewhere, students of both sexes receive instroctiott under tbe 
same roof. We may safely aver that there is no subject, tedinin] 
or scientific, artistic or hterary, that young men and women may not 
acquire in France without a fraction of cost to themselves. 

The effect of such widely-spread training of hand and eye is in- 
calculable. In the least litde thing French artisans strive to fiilfil 
artistic conditions. They have ever before them a standard, an ideal 
Thus it comes about that French productions are not cheapened 
from year to year. The price of an object must first and foremost 
cover the excellence of workman or workwoman. 

* R6clus, p. 922. 
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Of progress in the higher fields of learning I must say a few 

As Sir W. Pollock recently pointed out, here the onward 

i has been very rapid. French intellect, he writes,* awakened 

the nightmare of the Second Empire, has once more put forth 

strength, making good the proud motto of the city of Paris — 

:tuat nee mergitur, 

rhe intellectual deadlock treated imder Napoleon III. by the 

Doe of Imperialism and the Ultramontane party is sufficiently 

ated by two circumstances, the ostracism of Renan by the 
11^ de France, and of Littr6 by the Academy. When, indeed, 

r6 was received by the last mentioned august body. Bishop 
ipanknip resigned his seat. 

A less-known incident throws further light on the state of affairs. 

far back*"** as 1832, AugusteComte had agitated the foundation 

an additional professorship in the College de France, namely. 
It of the general history of science. Gtiizot, then Minister of 
LbUc Instruction, threw cold water on the scheme; for the time 
ing, it fell through. The Second Empire proved more hostile to 
sitive science than had been the monarchy. Even during the 
tly years of the Third Republic such an innovation was found 
practicable. 

In 1879 Littr6 revised Comte's proposition, but to no purpose, 
^e years later M. Dubost, member of the Commission of Public 
struction, pleaded eloquently for the new chair. "The Coll^ de 
ance,'' he said, " remains closed to the teachings of modem science.'' 

Still opposition was made. Not until 189 1 , after powerful ad- 
3acy on the part of the above-mentioned speaker and of M. Bour- 
>is, a Minister of Public Instruction, was the measure carried in 
5 chamber by a large majority. 

The new chair, founded by the President of the Republic in 
92, was bestowed upon M. Pierre Laffitte, head of the French 
•sitive School. 

In scholarship, advance has been enormous. Let the Germans 

* Nineteenth Century^ November 1 892. 
** See La Revue Occidentals Paris, September 1 893. 
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look to their laurrls. writes Sir W. PoUock, or French savintswiD 
have avenffOfl Sotlan after peaceful fashion before the oentmy doMS» 
and in j;oih1 earnest! 

On this head one of our foremost English scholars writes to me 
as follows: ** You ask the names of some of the leading savants of 
Franco, in urdcr to confirm my position, \iz. that the Repablic has 
Imvii more favourable to :i high standard of learning than prefioos 
iornis of i^ovr-rnment. The * Collection des Mitions savantes des 
( 'las^i(}ues I^itins ot Grecs avcc commentaires,' published by Hachette, 
are, in many res{)ects, superior to the editions which «»wtiMM*f finm 
(ierman prosses, With in scholarship and learning. The Eurifiie 
and IVmnsthhw <)f H. Weil, the Sophocle of E. Tonmier, flie 
/'•r.T'// of K. IVenoist, the flomrre of A. Pierron, the Thticyditk of 
A. Ooiset, the Tacite of K. Jacob, are works which may be named 
in comparison with any editions, past or present, and of any conntry. 
To these I may add the names of Alfred Jacob, £mile Thomas, 
|. Di-nis (author of Iai Comi^div Gnxque, 2 vols.), the twoCrouets, 
A. Martin, K. Chatclain, R. Cagnat, S. Reinacfa, G. Boiioer, 
H(mch('-Lcc1erc(i, as having contributed in their several lines to die 
bettor undcr>tanding of the classics, and gained for themselves to 
Kuropoan reputation." 

It is surely unneccssar\* to relate what has been achieved by 
I'Vencb savants and archjcologists of both sexes in the East The 
Salle Dieulafoy in the Louvre is one of the proudest mommients 
ever erected to the enterprise of a woman. 

In science, let me merely enumerate a few facts and adueve* 
inonts. Amonj; the foremost of these must be dted the foundatioo 
of the SonV/f' Mathrnmtique de France^ 1 872; of the SociiU de 
Geographic co9nmercial€^ 1 884; of agricultural chairs in eveiy d^ 
partment; of the IJgiw du rehoisemcnty or organisation for re- 
planting denuded tracts. Next must be mentioned the fonnnlitioa 
and application of new sciences and branches of psychological re* j 
search: Videntitc judiciaire^ or identification of criminals, due to 
M. Bertillon; la demographic, or comparative statistics, also M' 
Bertillon's work, la grottologie, or subaqueous investigatioii,' itraltii' 
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v/Aa?, or the study of mountain systems; V organographie ^ or 

Deo^c study, etc More familiar is the construction of the 
es Canal, of the Eiffel Tower, of the Observatory <m the sum- 

af Mont Blanc, work of an octogenarian, 1892. The applica- 
ns of electricity, due to MJii. Desprez, Br6guet, and Bonelli, the 
3gFapliical works of RMus, the botanical researches of De Can- 
De, the scientific expeditions of Soleillet, 1866, of the Abb6 De- 
be^ of M. Martel, 1880, may well rank among the most brilliant 
lievements of our time. Here I must leave oJBf, commending the 
ider to M. Rambaud's invaluable Histoire de la Civilisation 
mtemporaine en France, 

The wide field of letters I cannot attempt here. That French 
erature of the day is not represented by Zola and his school, the 
[lowing citation will testify. I quote from the admirable survey 

actual writers by M. Reinach in the Athenaum for 3ofh June 
{93: "The ethic, or to use a less pretentious word, the moral 
aracter of literature, is regaining importance. The most of our 
en of letters are writers with a thesis — even those who seem to 
crifice the least to Ihe desire of proving a truth, and the most 
ajTward allow themselves to be impressed by the serious problems 
" the moment. . . . The object of om- best writers appears to be 
• teach men what one of them calls *le devoir present et Paction 
orale.* " 

The best illustration of this thesis is the classic mating or 
(nning performance at the Cora6die Fran^aise and the Od^on. 
ven in brilliant summer weather, Moli^re, Comeille and Racine 
tract enthusiastic audiences. Young and old, learned and simple, 
ill weep over the Athalie or Horace, No such severe standard 
Q be kept up here. Shakespeare must first and foremost be 
ectacular. He must have music, stage effects, dazzling costumes. 
!ie French public can dispense with all these.* 

* I add that nothing has ever so completely taken thoughtful 
•ench people aback as the reception accorded in Eng^d to Zola, 
len, indeed, being in France at the time, I had to blush for my 
untry-people, 

17* 
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Let us now look at social progress. We have seen ^77 
condition of peasant and artisan steadily improves; wages afJ? 
than they were twenty-five years ago. All classes enjoy a i 
amount of comfort and more opportunities of mental improv 
But is that burning question of our day, the relation of ca 
labour, of employer and employed, nearer solution than OQ 
close of the war? 

I have frequently noticed the contrast presented by indi 
centres and purely agricultural regions, comparing, for instanc 
artisans of the Jura with the peasant owners of the Sem< 
Marne. The working day of the former in 1878 was appa 
long, the one blot on a bright picture of thrift and indepen 
"The fabrication of watches at Montb61iard," I wrote, "isac 
process, the precision and apparent intelligence of the machin« 
ployed being as agreeable to contemplate as the reverse is humi] 
viz. the spectacle of men , women , and children being conver 
unremitting mechanical labour into veritable automata. The 
ing day consists of from twelve to fifteen hours, with interv 
meals, and the occupation is extremely imwholesome owing 
smell of the oil and the perpetual noise of machineiy. The 
are from two to four francs a day." Again at St Claude, i 
the turnery trade and of wood-carving, I found alike actua 
dition and outlook very depressing. All the best workmer 
migrating to Paris, tempted by better pay and shorter 
Strikes were out of the question, as no Trades Unions or 
associations existed. A yoimg artist, so we must call him 
worked at home, told me that he could only earn five francs 
by dint of carving two dozen pipe handles. 

At Thiers, in the Puy de Dome, seat of the cutlery tn 
found matters hardly more cheerful — excessively long hoi 
labour, unwholesome surroundings, and no organisation to 
about improvement. 

A bare outline of the great Labour movement in France 
occupy too much space here; the reader is referred to the 
NewSf January 1893, ^o*" ^^ particulars of its latest, and, 
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hopeM development, namely, the great Bourse du 
^ labour Exchange opened in Paris under municipal 
* fc^ years back. This gigantic federation of working men 
^ objects the centralisation of workmen's syndicates, the 
I of all questions relating to employer and employed, the 
n of workmen and workwomen wanting places, last, but 
s^ suppression of all agencies. 

i present Labour Exchange near the Place de la R6pubEque 
agurated in May 1892, and contains besides a large hall for 
meetings, and an equally vast "salle de graves" or hall for 
(tings of men and women on strike, a number of bureaux 
ned to the various syndicates. The management is in the 
f a committee elected by the syndicates, and controlled by 
our Commission of the Municipal Council. The original 
on of the municipality was 20,000 francs yearly, raised to 
During the present year 100,000 francs were asked for, 
•mpromise made, 75,000 francs being accorded.* 

7 the system works may be gathered from the following 
of the Nurses* Syndicate {Daily News' correspondent, 

1893) ••- 



Tos. 23 and 24, Second Floor, Bourse du Travail, a syndi- 
established which would be noteworthy if for no other 
ban that it is, for the present at least, composed of women, 
las other claims to consideration. It is the first Union of 
ever founded in France. Its founder — Madame Coutant — 
irse, who has had personal experience of every department 
rduous profession, is a lady of remarkable abihty and organ- 
wer. In the hospitals of Paris there are about six thousand 
f all classes. Of the six thousand only 550 have joined the 
but then the union has only been a few weeks in existence, 
' adherents are coming in day by day. The union has been 
for the purpose of changing the nurses* calling into a highly 
I and trained profession, the members of which shall be 

* Journal des Dihats^ 13th April 1893. 
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fairly paid and properly treated. The new mioa is dead 
the af^encics — the old story. An agency has been known to pocket 
cii;ht, ten, fifteen, or twenty franci a day from some patieni whom 
it supplied, and to |^ve the nurse two francs. **Tbc agendo," 
says Matlomc Coutant, *'care nothing for qualifications; they send 
broken-down coachmen and housemaids to act as muses. Xor 
have the sisters belonging to the various rdigioos societies, iHio 
have acted as hospital nurses— as in the H(^ Diea — ^been etcr 
properly qualified. The most they had to offer was tiieir deioCiao 
and the consolations of religion. We want mote. The wages of 
ovcfMCcrs in hospitals are ridiculously low — a pound a moodLi widi 
board and lodging, for ordinary nurses; tldrty-seven AilKnp a 
month, with the same, for overseer nurses; and twent7<«lg|fat^ wiA 
the same, for assistant overseers. But then, we um s es aiehndl^ 
lodged and Iiadly fed , and we are badly dodied." The name of 
the Nurses* Union is already known over France and Bdgtnm; and 
rct^ucsts for skilled nurses, for private iiunilies and public institiitioii8» 
arc constantly reaching the secretary (and founder) ^«^f"^ CootuiL 
She has a list — steadily growing larger— of trained and certified 
nurses, ready to go anywhere at a moment's notice. She is fte 
enemy of all Clerics who would use the profession of muse for die 
stealthy purposes of their religion. Madame Contant is a Soodist 
— that is to say, an Idealist; and the syndicate whidk she has 
founded is open to all, independent of race or creed. Bat the fint 
steps to reform in this important profession were taken by a power 
even greater than Madame Coutant's Union. Tliat power was die 
"City of Paris," the Municipality, which in 1878 established six 
schools for the training of nurses. The Right hated the project 
But the Progressists (as you have already learned to say in London) 
carried it , the Left arguing that the establishment of these sdiooh 
was a "social obligation." These schools are under the direcdoo 
of Dr. De Boumeville. According to the standard set forth in die 
syndicate's programme, every certificated nurse must be able to read 
doctors' prescriptions and to assist in surgical operations. 

It will be seen that one satisfactory feature of this great move- 
ment is the elimination of the incapable. What is done in the case 
of nurses is done in all. The Labour Exchange exacts efficiency 
from those who register their names on the list of any S3rndicate. 
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inoompetent, untrustworthy workmen will not apply here a 
. time. The Federation therefore protects employers as well 
yyed. 

xBpid spread of the movement is gathered fix>m the Con- 

of Railway [Servants held in April 1893. Forty-four thou- 

ons, incorporated in 102 sections, were represented by 92 

es. Upon this occasion a cordial message was read from the 

ited servants of Italian railways. The brotherly greeting 

iraimly cheered, and a response at once voted. Thus we fiiul 

not oxvly does the Labour Exchange spread its ramifications 

lOut Fiance, but throughout the ranks of working men of 

X es. No other organisation in the industrial history of 

I nas presented features so striking. 

AS 1 prepare these pages for press, I read in the daily papers 
fliat the Labour Exchange is closed *'as a hotbed of sedition." 
The correspondent of the Daily News qualifies the assertion as 
Mows: "All is quiet once more in the Quartier Latin.* Labour 
dements are on the scene, and no longer students. But they are 
not likely to give much trouble. The real danger arises from the 
professional agitators, the gangs of prowlers and marauders who 
Iiave merely transferred the scene of their operations from the 
Boulevard St. Michel to the Bourse du Travail." 

The writer further explains the cause of such drastic measures. 
'*It appears that among the Trades Unions having ofiices in this 
municipal building, were many who had failed to comply with the 
Act of 1884, on the incorporation of labour syndicates. Trades 
Unions have a great advantage in appljdng for incorporation, as it 
gives them legal existence, and a right of place in the Labour Ex- 
change. A mere declaration before the proper authorities, with a 
copy of statutes, is the only formality required. Many trades unions 
have not sent in this declaration, but have nevertheless taken up 
quarters in the Bourse du Travail, allowed on sufferance by the 



* 6th July 1893. Grave disturbances had taken place between 

the students and the police. 
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Socialist Municipid Comxa]." Hence the adioo of the 
and the recent conflict. 

In spite or imperfect organintioii ainoDg woiklm men Mdiato, 
alike industria] an<l niral wages have steadily advanoed thnm^ioit 
the country. Roughly speaking the wages of aitimit have bor 
than doubled since the eariy part of the oentmy.* D e t wae u Ae 
years 1867 and 1887, wages in certain trades, thcwe of minen, for 
instance , have risen by a third. NatniaOy it is in Paris ttat «e 
find the maximum of both rise and avenge. Urns, in 1885, a 
mason received 8 francs per day in the c^iitel, jnat double die lasi 
paid in the pronnces, and double the wages d 1853 1 

The progressive rise of wages generaUy has been 54 per oent, of 
women's wages 68 per cent in the above-inentioined period. Agri- 
cultural wages between the years 1862 and 1882 had risen fron 
1 .50 to 4 francs per day. 

The history of strikes offers some interesting Bgores. Betweea 
1874 and 1885 805 strikes took place, the avenge dnntion being 
30 days in 1877, and 10 in 1883. Seven departments, vis. Noid, 
Seine, Rhone, Mame, Somme, Is^ Loire, show three*fiffiii of 
these strikes. Only 3 or 4 per cent of strikes geneFally are otgsmied 
by women. Hitherto only one lockout of four has ended vidorioBilf 
for the men. Even in successful strug^es, as M. de FoviDe points 
out, the rise in w^ages very inadequately compensates for lost time. 
Of 100 strikes, 44 demanded higher pay, 22 were a protest agnost 
reduction, only 5 or 6 demanded shorter hours. 

It will be seen that the lock-out has far from solved the grest 
labour problem ; recent occurrences at Carmaux and elsewhere any 
he described as insurrectionary movements, so determined the hostility 
displayed.** 

The reader must not confound the anarchical party with the grest 
Socialist movement, here resolutely asserting itself. No politicil 
body, no Government can afford to look askance at the enormous 

* M. de Foville. La France Economique^ 1890. 
** Our Home in Aveyron (Blackwood) gives an wlmirp^l^ 
picture of life in a mining district 
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self-delusion contrives to escape, not a penny of her dowry is re- 
turned to her. She finds herself a social pariah and a beggar. 

The spread of education will gradually diminish these nnm 
In the meantime lay women are eagerly availing themselves of t 
new opportxmities. Thirty years ago a woman physician in France 
as here was a rarity; at the present time qualified lady practitioDOS 
and students are numerous, many of the former holding Govemment 
or mimicipal appointments. Thus the chair of midwifeiy at the 
great Matcrnite hospital is occupied by a lady, a position eqmvalcnt 
to that of hospital physician; another lady was appointed mediGal 
officer to the Governor-General of Tonquin. This gifted woman 
named Ribard died in i888; a third is visiting physician to the 
Lyc6c Racine for girls in Paris ; a fourth is the officially-appointed 
medical attendant of the Grand Opera. 

In other fields women are rapidly making their influence felL 
Quite recently Mademoiselle Chauvin passed brilliant examinations 
in law. Many ladies are already employed in lawyers* offices; rail- 
way bookstalls are entirely managed by women in France, booking 
offices are very largely in their hands, whilst on some lines we even 
find station -mistresses. The enterprise and capacity of Frendi 
tradeswomen is well known. They await a tardy act of justice, 
being still deprived of a privilege enjoyed by all licensed shop- 
keepers. This is the right of voting for the Tribunal of Commerce, 
by which are settled commercial questions and disputes.* 

The Code Civil must be amended, and priestly influence lessened 
before the sex can attain the position enjoyed by our own country- 
women. In the eyes of the law they are still classed with minors, 
imbeciles, and criminals. A Frenchwoman, no matter her social 
status, fortune, or attainments, caimot witness a deed, execute a 
will, or act as guardian to children. As yet no Married Women's 
Property Act assures a French wife her earnings; small or great, 
they belong to her husband. Nor is this all. The law of divorce, 
ostensibly framed in the interest of both sexes, favours the stronger 
Here not only is a modification of the law required, but of publi* 

* See The Englishwoman's RevieWy No. 4. New series. 
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qpinion as dictated by the church. Devotee or formalist, the average 
Frenchwoman clings to ceremonia]. She cannot unlearn the teach- 
ings of early youth, and what the Catechism teaches about marriage 
and divorce is this:* 

Q, *<What must we think of those persons who are only 
married according to dvil law? 

A, "Their union is no marriage.' It is criminal before God, 
not being celebrated according to the laws of the Church ? " 

Thus children bom of parents civilly married are taught to re- 
gard themselves as under a ban. A Catholic lady, marrying a 
Protestant, is not permitted to go through the ceremony of her own 
Church before the altar, she must be married in the Sacristy! A 
young woman of irreproachable character who has accepted divorce 
as a refuge from unbearable treatment, must renounce a second 
marriage, or defy canons she has been taught to hold sacred. I^ 
indeed, she re-marries, the contract, although the only one binding 
according to the law, in the eyes of society and her Mends, remains 
an iUidt connection. 

Fortunately, in the first lady of France, the sex is admirably 
represented. The wife of the honoured President of the Republic 
by her public spirit, her imtiring benevolence, her devotion to duty, 
has effected more for the advancement of her countrywomen than 
agitators and reformers. Few of us in Eng^d have the remotest 
conception of Madame Camofs super-royal generosities, always dis- 
pensed in a strictly impartial manner, or of the arduous services 
undertaken by her for social or philanthropic ends. The presidential 
position had already been raised to high-water noark by the eminent 
mental and moral qualities of her husband; Madame Caxnot's in- 
fluence was only needed to render it epoch-making. 

Having touched upon French law, let me point out another 
defect. Nothing answers to our courts of equity. The common 

*■ "Que doit-on penser des personnes qui ne sont unies que 
civilement? — Leur imion n'est point un mariag^; eiQe est criminelle 
devant Dieu parce qu'elle n'est pas faite selon les lois de ll^Hse." — 
Catechisme du Diocese de Coutances, Coutances, 1 88 1. 
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law is supposed to provide for all emergencies. As a Frenck 
lawyer writes to me: '*Your system, I hold, is better cakulated to 
meet exceptional cases, and provide for dilemmas broagiit about bf 
human weaknesses or malversation." 

A rich orphan, for example, who in England wonld become 1 
ward of Chancery, is thus protected by Frendh law: A fiu 
council is summoned, consisting of three next-of-kin on the pal 
and three on the maternal side, in default of blood rdations fr 
are chosen, a juge de paix or paid magistrate presiding. By t 
a trustee is appointed, in whom fuU authority is vested, aunt 
sub-trustcc, bound to see that such responsibilities are iulStS!^ 
dischar{;cd. 

The family council also decides cases of Innacy, their dedsioD 
rofjuiring the assent of a magistrate and doctor. Intestate or dis^ 
])utcd estates handed over to trustees, called siquestr^^ by oidiDtfy 
tribunals; no tribunal is empowered to administer estates. 

This legally-constituted authority, called the conseil defamtUe^ 
and constantly mentioned in French law,* is not in aooordanoe widi 
Itnglish notions. Such a check upon family life and indivkhtfl 
action would be resented among ourselves. Not in a single ok, 
but in all, French legislation puts the family first, relegating the 
imits composing it to a secondary place. The Code Civil may be 
likened to the patriarch in the fable, inculcating the principle, tJiuon 
is Strength, by the tying up of the faggot. Herein lies the secret of 
Fronch solvency and wealth, not unseldom also, of narrowness in 
social circles. Facilitated travel, international literature, cosmopolitBD 
intcra)ursc, are changing all this; no more in France than elsewhere 
do excellent men and women now live and die in the fiunily aide, 
never once having emerged from it mentally or geographically. Aod 
things arc changing far more rapidly than most of us imagine. 
There remain other aspects of French social life on which I must 
say a few words, the humanitarian, for example. 

All well-wishers of France would naturally rejoice in the utter 
failure to establish bull-fights in the capital. The bulls, fmnislied 

* Sec any manual of Droit usuel, or conunon law. 
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at bis own cost by a French nobleman, were lately sold at a 
tremendous loss, the picadors and toreadors sent back to Spain, 
and the entire paraphernalia, decorations, costumes, trappings, sold 
by auction at nominal prices.'*' 

That the barbarous Spanish sport never really appealed to the 
Parisian population, the following story will testify. A personal 
friend of my own, a young Englishman, entered a tramway retam- 
ing from the arena. Later, a lady came up. Every place was now 
occupied, but a workman in blue blouse immediately jumped up, 
saying — 

"First, tell me, madame, do you come from the bullfight?" 

She replied in the affirmative, whereupon he reseated himadf 
with the retort — 

"Then you shall not have my place. It is not becoming in a 
woman to behold such spectacles!" 

Inefficacious as is the Loi Grrammont for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, there are yet signs of improvement in this 
respect. New companies have been established in Paris with the 
result that cab and cart-horses are in better condition and better 
treated than formerly. A new and wholly unlooked ficnr piovideiioe 
of the animal world has also arisen in quite other quarters. Mr. 
Max Muller in his admirable exposition of Theosophy** tdls us that 
there are now 20,000 so<alled "Christian Buddhists'* in Fttis. 
Without entering into the subject of Buddhism, let me here micntion 
a phase of it which is deeply interesting to all humanitarians. The 
statement was made to me by a French physician in full practioe, 
himself a follower of the new religion, and an opponent of vivi- 
section. 

As Mr. Hamerton points out in his work, French and Engiish^ 
(Tauch. Ed., vols. 2618, 2619) animals frore no better at the hands 
of science than of superstition. The bacteriologist cuts up even the 
noble dog alive, inoculates it with the most horrible diseases, and 
in fine, regards the torturing of sentient beings as his privilege. The 

'*' The Daily News gave fiill particulars of this sale, 1893. 
** See the Nineteenth Century ^ May 1893. 
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Italian peasant who plucks his fowls whilst liviDg will excuse ^ 
self on the plea that an animal is no Christian. A French prieS^ 
whom I once appealed on behalf of tortured animals in Biittsni 
coolly replied, "Madame, excuse me, cruelty to animals is no sin' 
But the nineteenth-century Buddhist as well as the Positivist, * vi 
only forbids inhumanity in general^ but inhumanity professedly in 
the cause of science. 

May these new creeds then prospo* on French soil and else* 
where! I am assured that the horrors of the laboratory and 
veterinary school are disapproved by a certain section of yoonpt 
medical men in France, and that even an anti-vivisection league nuy 
ere long be looked for on the other side of the water, and R- 
cruited from professional ranks. 

Here, too, it may be mentioned that in the manuals of civic 
and moral duty prepared by laymen and laywomen for dementaiy 
schools, the duty of hmnanity to animals is now strong ly incokate^ 
— certes, a more fitting lesson for the youthful mind than those I hav^ 
quoted elsewhere, from a Christian catechism drawn up by a Chii$^ 
tian bishop.** What is wanted, and what doubtless will com^^ 
erelong, arc cart-horse and donkey parades, children's bands 9^ 
mcrc}', and, above all, local officers charged with dnstic enforoe^''^ 
ment of the Loi Grammont. 

Among social influences must be mentioned those that faU imde^^ 
the head of Anglo-French or insular. Whilst our legislators lia:v( 
adopted the County Council and the pailiamentaiy dosure, whilst:^' 
our educationalists are waking up to the advantages of *^liTiif!«l - 
education as diffused throughout France, our near neighbovm are 
emulating us in athletic training and many other matters hitherto 
regarded by them as eccentricity. Did we not lately see English 
oarsmen vanquished by French rivals on the other side of the 
channel, French football players contesting the prize here, the most 
perfect good-nature prevailing on both sides? 

As a ^Titer lately expressed himself in the Daily News: "We 

* See the Positivist Ret^iew^ January, February 1893. 
** Sec Appendix II., Note 9, Electoral Catechisms. 
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must be prepared for new generalisations as to French manneTS. 
The old conventions of caricature will no longer serve." 

The "Jack Frenchman" of Walter Scott and Captain Manyat 
are now being supplanted by living acquaintance. We are no 
longer "magnificently hated," as Thackeray wrote, by our Fk«ndi 
neighbours. Politics from time to time arouse vindictive fedings, 
which journalists certainly help to intensify. Anglo-Fiendi rdatioDS 
nevertheless continue to improve. 

Cheap travel has undoubtedly contributed to this result Fifty 
years ago a trip to Paris was the privilege of the rich, or at least 
well-to-do. At the present time it is enjoyed by all dasses. Tens 
of thousands of smaU shopkeepers, clerks, and artisans visited die 
Centennial Exhibition of 1889, returning, we may be sue, widi 
modified views of France and French character. May we not hope 
the same of the pacific French invasions now become matter oC 
every day? At the same time we had the pleasure of wdooadng 
the ComMie Fran^aise at Drury Lane, the Sod^ Nantique de la 
basse Seine at Henley; the French Archaeological Society at 
Hastings? May all these be but the inauguration of a new era? 

Under such circumstances, friendliness and sympathy aze 

certainly more likely to increase than at any former period of ovnr 

listory. And if this better understanding is desired by a veiy large 

ection of my country people, I may aver the same of our noffni- 

ours. Amicable relations with England are wished for, and cnlti- 

ited as far as individuals in France are concerned. 

I will here quote from the letter of a thoughtful and instructed 

enchman, retired notary, and large landowner in the south-west: 

Ve French do not at all understand our English neighbonrs, a 

'^fortune for both nations, differing essentially in qualities and 

owments, but worthy of mutual esteem. On one point they are 

ainly agreed , namely , on the necessity of representative govem- 

t, hence their deep attachment to Liberal institutions, fruit of 

endous efforts and sacrifice. France and Eng^d being thus 

>d, by virtue of their Uberties, their literature, sdenoe, arts, and 

lerce, in the vanguard of nations, any conflict between diem 
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would not only prove the greatest ponible caUmhy to cad 
but would i«tard the nurdi of civilisation by several ce 
am far from fearing such a catastrophe; it is nevertheless 
to further the good understanding of two nations so gre 
lightened, is to further the cause of p ro g re s s generally, 
at all costs, avoid petty quarrek and ignoble misunderstaa 
to cnir \Try utmost encourage international intetcourse by 
syndicates, associations, festivals. The better we get 
with each other, the greater will become our mutual es' 
from esteem to friendship is but a step. It is on thes 
that I warmly advocate the projected Channd Tunnel 
The realisation of a project so grandiose would do more fo: 
of European progress generally than all the Triple All 
armaments in the world." 

The writer has never visited England, or had rela 
Knt;lish (xiople. His views are perfectly disinterested an< 

I only add that if I have in the smallest degree coni 
this end, that is to say, to a better understanding of F 
English, I shall be more than compensated for my ] 
French fields. 
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Note i, p. 24.— CORN AVERAGES. 

M. RfecLUS {GSographie de la France) gives the following 
averages of wheat in France and England: In France 15 to 17 
hectolitres per hectare (hectolitre or setier 22 imperial gallons or 
2\ Winchester bushels). In England 18 to 25 hectolitres. 

But as Mr. Barham Zincke points out (Fortnightly Remew^ 
1878), that the yield in France is less per acre than the total yidd 
in England when rightly considered, is a demonstration not of the 
inferiority but of the superiority of "la petite culture." " Wc only 
cultivate wheat on land that nature has well adapted for that grain, 
but the French cultivate it on all kinds of soil, on some of whidi it 
would originally have been impossible to cultivate it, and which no- 
thing but the spade and the mattock of the peasant proprietor walk- 
ing for himself and on his own land, could have made amiable dL 
producing it. If this system enables large districts, in fieurt a con- 
siderable portion of the whole country, to yield crops of wheat and 
of other kinds of produce, which otherwise would have yidded 
little or nothing at all, it is no argument against peasant proprietor- 
ship that the yield of these districts lowers the average yield of the 
whole coimtry." 

Note 2, p. 46.— HIGH-FARMING MADE TO PAY. 

I . On an occupation of 300 hectares the annual consumption of 
coal by machinery is 160 tons. 

France of To-day. Second Series, 1 8 
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2. Such an occupation supports 150 head of cattle in winter, 
80 in summer. 54 horses (breeding horses and othen), 400 sheep 
in winter, 250 in summer. 50 pigs (for fattening). 

3. The average >'ield of com is 33 hectolitres per hectare, the 
hectare 2.471 1 English acres. 

4. The rent of land varies aax>rding to quality and ritnition. 
Thus, near large beetroot sugar factories, the valoe of huod rises 
from 40 to 50 per cent 

Ordinary' farms, that is to say, land-growing com, roota» dorer, 
and hay necessary to the stock kept, rents as follows: — Best had, 
150 francs per hectare; inferior, 100 per hectare; and nnprodncfive 
land from 60 francs per hectare, down to 15. Rich pasture land 
fetches a rent of 280 francs per hectare (over jCs P^ acre). 



Note 3, p. 64. -TOBACCO GROWING IN FRANCE. 

The culture of tobacco was a State monopoly under the atden 
rrjir/M^f und at the present time constitutes a most important 
revenue. This State monopoly includes both the prodnction and 
sale, and also regidates gro>%'th; only twenty-two departments enjoy 
the privilege of gro^nng this plant In accordance widi die law of 
2 1st December 1862, not a leaf can be sold except to the State and 
at a price fixed by the State beforehand. Twenty-one tobacco 
manufacturies exist throughout, many women being employed, 
especially in the manipulation of cigarettes. Bureanz de Tabac, 
those dingy litUe shops in which cigars, tobacco, and postage 
stamps are sold, arc State privileges accorded to widows of officers 
and meritorious ofHcials, to whom they afford an income not under 
1000 francs, or £^0 per annum. The profitableness of thif mono- 
poly may be gathered from the following figures. Within the 75 
years ending 1880, the sum total poured into State coffers readhfid 
13 milliards of francs, the dear profit being 10 milliards, or double 
the amount of the war indemnity of 187 1. 

French people, put together, now spend in a single year no less 
than 400 millions of francs, the indulgence in pipes and cigars being 
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steadily on the increase. In some regions the annual consumption 
is much larger than in others; the department of the Nord shows 
the maximum, that of the Loz^re the minimum (see La France 
£conomtqtie, "Tabac"). 

Note 4, p. 66.— BEE-KEEPING OR APICULTURE. 

The extraordinary attention paid to bee-keeping in France was 
attested by the interesting "Exposition des Insectes" (Insect Ex- 
hibition), held in Paris under official auspices two years ago. Here 
were shown specimens of every object connected with bee-keeping, 
models of hives, implements, and apparatus, living bees from Al- 
geria, Cyprus, Palestine, and elsewhere, honey producing plants 
{J>lantes melliferes\ with wax, honey, and its numerous products, 
hydromel, eau-de vie, white wines, gingerbread or pain d'ipice, and 
remedial compounds, lozenges, and sjrrups, etc. The most sug- 
gestive section was that under the head of "Enseignement" or in- 
struction, in great measure the contribution of national school- 
masters. 

Whatever may be said of red tapism in France^ there is no 
doubt that French national education is more practical tiian with 
us. Here, for instance, were maps, diagrams, models, the entire 
science of bee-keeping made an object lesson. A boy or giil of 
thirteen issuing from the communal school would thus have learned 
the management of a bee-hive in all its details. On Locke's great 
principle, "Knowledge is seeing," the objects in question would be 
shown, not merely talked of. Most interesting were the specimens 
of scholars' exercises and works. 

The profits of honey have been diminished of late years by 
the tremendous production of beetroot sugar. Thus, whilst in 
1882 there were 1,974,559 beehives throughout France, in 1887 
statistics showed a certain falling of. Bee-keeping will naturally be 
most cultivated in flower-producing regions, the Dauphin^ for 
instance. In the Is^re alone, 137,982 kilos of honey were pro- 
duced in 1889 (see Uapiculteur^ 189 1, Joanne, de Foville, bdfore 
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Note 5, p. 85.— LYONS SILKS. 

The museum attached to the Technical School of Roobaiz ben 
out my remark. 

Here are albums containing specimens of tbe chnicwt ptodndioBS 
of Lyonnais silk-weavers. The patterns thns p mervtd are iodnd 
works of art, — brocades, lustres, ^bttte, moirts, shot and fmlwff^ 
silks and satins, all showing the higfawater maik of taite^ ikilia and 
finish. These squares of silk and satin nea fly pMled in hmd- 
somcly bound albums, form indeed a pktnre-gaHeiy, not only ap- 
})caling to manufacturers and those concerned in **«**A^^ tnhiiii^ 
but to all admirers of sumptuosity and refinement in tfie domertic 
arts and in dress. 



Note 6, p. 91.— PRCXJRESS OF ROUEN. 

From the Times^ September 1892: — 

The Commercial Groavth of Rouen. — Tlie Britiali Consul 
at Rouen , in a recent report on the shipping and harbour improve* 
mcnts there, remarks that while most English people know Rooen 
as a picturesque and interesting old Normandy towii, iSnr remember 
that it is one of the leading French ports, which has taken its 
present position during the past 20 years. Between 1869 and 187 1 
the average tonnage entering the port yearly was 573i746; between 
1889 and 1891 the average was 2,006,543, so that the shipping has 
quadrupled in 20 years, and no other French port can show an 
equally rapid increase. The average size of the vessels frequenting 
the port has increased threefold; 20 years ago a ship drawing 16 
feet would only venture to ascend the Seine during spring tides, 
while now the ships have much greater draught and can enter at 
neap tides, owing to the vast improvement in the navigisble CTnditi"" 
of the Lower Seine. In former days cargo intended for Ronen was 
usually discharged into smaller vessels at Havre, bnt now ocean- 
going steamers start direct for Australia and America, and return to 
Rouen. The reasons for these great changes are the importance of 
sending bulky and heavy articles, of which the imports of Ronsi 
chiefly consist, by water in place of by rail; the great improvements 
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of late years in the inland waterways of France generally, which 
have enhanced the position of Rouen as a collecting and distributing 
centre; the works on the Seine between Rouen and Paris which 
have made the former more and more the port of the capital; and, 
finally, the favourable position of Rouen as the centre of an active 
manufacturing district, as well as of a network of railways to north, 
west, and central France. During the period in question the area 
of the harbour has been largely increased, as wdl as the length 
of quays for loading and discharging; covered sheds and warehouses, 
appliances for dealing with cargoes, sUps for the repair of vessds, 
special petroleum and timber basins have either been provided for 
the first time or have been increased; the river below the town to 
the sea has been dyked, dredged, lighted, and buoyed, and an 
efficient pilotage service has been organised. Corresponding im- 
provements in the estuary of the river have been impeded hy the 
rivalry of Havre. This has especially been the case in legazd to 
the proposition made on behaJf of Rouen to cany the present 
system of training walls farther out to sea. In consequence of the 
contest between the two towns, which has been raging for 20 yean^ 
no permanent works of importance have been executed in the 
estuary , except an alteration in the direction of the northern train- 
ing wall, which admits the flood tides more fredy into the river. 
The cost of the various works to Rouen is estimated at about 
2 millions sterling. 



Note 7, p. 96.— CEOER. 

Cider is a far more important article of consumption in Fnmoe 
than we imagine. In the three provinces of Picardy, Normandy, 
and Brittany, people of all classes drink little else, and since the 
invasion of the phylloxera, dder-making has been introduced else- 
where. It is now made in no less than 60 departments; and, as I 
have mentioned in my account of the Pas-de-Calais, dder apples 
are exported from that department to Grermany. 

Apple-crops of course depend upon the season, and we con- 
sequently find dder a very fluctuating product, in some yean 
double the quantity of others being produced. Thus, whilst in 
1883, 23 millions of hectolitres were produced, the following year 
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showed returns of just a half. As dder is piiadp tlly made ibr 
hDinc consumption, the fanner not only loses his money hot Ins 
yoar*s l)e\-cra{^. (^idcr is supposed to prevent gout and rheamatinn, 
and certainly the splendid physique of the northeni population ci 
niral France s|icaks highly for its hygienic properties. Its chesp- 
ncss is of course the first recommendation. Wlnlst in 1888 a 
hectolitre of wine ^Ttn ordinaire) fetched 50 finmcs wholesale and 
80 francs sf>ld to the retailer, the price of dder was, l e sp e di frihy, 
13 and 22 francs (De Fo\-ille). We are here speaking of die kind 
made f(jr sale. The dder mixed with water and dmnk by grower 
and wr>rk{XK>ple, is infmitely cheaper. 

Note 8, p. 100.— TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 

Sir— It is with no little reluctance that I take up my pen to 
critidsc France and the French people, but I think I shidl haidly 
be accuscil of an unsympathetic attitude to eitiier by any leaders 
familiar with my works. I feel it, however, my dnty to protest and 
in strong; terms, against the treatment of animals as latefy witnessed 
by myself in Normandy. The Daily News is widely read in Faiis. 
I write in the hope that this letter may come tmder the notice of the 
Sodety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, whose headquarters 
arc in the capital. I travelled from Rouen to St Ld in August last 
during a spell of torrid heat, the thermometer on the 2 1 st registering 
5 2 degrees Centigrade at 2.30 P.M. On the way we encountered 
many cattle-trucks bound for the Paris markets, some of these 
shunted — who knows for how many hours in the broiling son — 
others slowly proceeding to their destination. Tbe bnllodks were 
fastened by their horns to iron hooks on the outside of the trade, 
and in such a way that they could not move the fraction of an indu 
In this position and with barely standing-room, these nnfoitimate 
animals are packed for long journeys, with what resolts I shall now 
show. The day after reaching my destination, chef "lieu of the de- 
partment of La Manche, I had occasion to cross the market-place. 
It was fair day, and sheep and cattle were being driven to and fro 
to the railway-station. Here a horrible spectade met my eyes. A 
splendid ox, owing to the above-mentioned custom of bdng tied by 
the horns to iron hooks on the outside of the truck, had lost a 
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horn, either by carelessness or brutality, the horn had been wrenched 
dean off, only the bleeding stump remaining. I hope and betieve 
that in England such a sight would have roused public indignation, 
that at least some passer-by would have consigned the drover to 
the police station. Will it be beUeved that not a soul in the 
crowded thoroughfare moved a finger or so much as uttered an ex- 
clamation of disgust? The poor, patient creature, with its bleeding 
stump marched on, its martyrdom not nearly over as will be seen 
presently. This incident was not the only one calling for summary 
enforcement of the law in Gramont. Whichever side I turned I 
met heartsickening spectacles. Not many weeks brfore one of our 
London magistrates had sentenced a brutal drover to seven dajrs* 
imprisonment for cruelty to a lamb. Lambs and calves are here 
handled precisely as if they were sticks and stones. The fashicm 
in Normandy of driving a calf to market is as follows: Its fore- 
legs are tied together by a rope and thus hampered in its move- 
ments, it is expected to prove docile under kicks, blows, and, above 
all, a perpetual twisting of its tail. More surprising, perhaps, than 
such brutaUty is the indifference of the public and the apparent 
unconsciousness of the offender. I went up to a well-dressed, 
pleasant-faced farmer, accompanied by wife and child, tinis tortur- 
ing a calf, perhaps six weeks old. My remonstrance evoked a look 
and excUunation of profound astonishment "I am not hurting the 
calf," he said ; at my entreaty, however, leaving its tail alone. 

But what avail the observations of a spectator amid such scenes, 
scenes, too, of daily occurrence? The only remedy lies in active 
local centres of the Society for the Prevention of Cmdty to Animals. 
Cruel overcrowding and overpacking are evils, one would fhink, 
that must correct themselves, the loss being so great; jret at the 
very time I write of, the Daily News correspondent mentioned the 
fact of several hundred head of catde and pigs arriving at the Villette 
markets dead from suffocation. That poultry should ever arrive in 
any other condition is a wonder. I have seen at another Norman 
town live ducks packed in hampers closely as pickled herrings, and 
allowed to remain thus for hours in the broiling sun before despatch 
to the railway station. It suited the convenioooe of the owners to 
send them to town at that particular hour, and nothing else is taken 
into consideration. Were pubhc slaughter-houses conducted on 
humane principles our strictures might end here as fJEur as animals 
destined for the butcher are concerned. I fear that inspection of 
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th«*-r iiKi^nitn • nt-]ii<>kin^ ItiiiMin^s would lead to cruel disillusion. 
In i<Mt:iiii N'>nnaii tnuiis I am as^iurctl i>n the best authority that 
iiM-n ;iii' >ti]] sliiwly lilcd tn death, as calves used to be in £oglaD(L 
I h'- l>utiliir l^h-f^ls the animal till it drops down and the horrible 
{iiii( i-s^ is iniiiinuiil wbfii it revives. Is the S«H:iety for the Prevention 
nrCiu'-liv in r-iri-* i'i^ni«'ant nf these facts? If so, how can we 
;inMUiii t-r suih a stale (if thiiijjsr In my work A Year in Western 
/•'r.intr. |iiil>li«lii-<l *>'> lar li;u-k as 1876, I drew attention to the 
ifvi'hiiij; riu'liii-s wit in "'Mil at Hrrton markets and fairs. I was 
\\.irij'«l liy in I!n^li>h lady n'>i*lent at a favourite watering-place of 
till- Tiiti-s «lu N'<»r<l a;;ainst too sanj^iine expectations of improve- 
nji-nt. "Yiui will tiiul enonnous chanj»es»" she said, **but not in 
thi-' Irs J Ml I. ( )iir liitli' colnny of Knjjlish here have tried vainly to 
inini a liianih of the Paris Socitie Protectrice des Animaux. The 
vlii" I filistaile ha> hf-ow the inditTcrcncc of our well-to-do French 
n«'i^lil"nir«'. We drnppetl the si*heme, finding it impossible to 
rnli'-i tin* ^emr.il sympathy." My intention is to revisit Brittany 
ni\t year, Imt meantime I prefer to make known these experiences 
in «ini- i>t th«' mu>t prosperous and most advanced regions of France. 
I a»l«l that during' two w<"eks' stay in Xonnandy I witnessed more 
cruelty aiul hardness to the dumb world than during months, nay 
years, iif revidt-nee in other parts of the country — I omit, of course, 
the treatnieni of cal» h<»rses in Paris, which during the year of 
Juhilee, iH.s<), was a disgrace to humanity, and which evoked a 
I lionis of protests from Knj^lish and Americim visitors. The amia- 
l»ility. th'' ^^enerosity, the innate kindness, and chivalry of the French 
t iiaraclcr are appreeiated ])y none more warmly than myself. Such 
eonlradiclions as these just pointed out need not astonish us any 
more than the revelations t)f Mr. Waugh's society for the protec- 
tion of ehildr<Mi ani(»n}^si ourselves. Just as it required a vigorous 
arousing of public opinion to establish the now-dreaded tribunal of 
Haiper StriH?!, so on the other side of the Channel, when once 
j^eneral indignation is awakened, animals will be protected not only 
by the letter but by the arm of the law. — I remain, sir, yours 
obediently, M. Betham-Edwards. 

Villa Julia, Ilaslinj^s. 

I translated this letter and sent it to the headquarters of the 
1^'rcnch Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It was 
never acknowledged. 
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Note 9, p. 121.- POLDERS. 

'* Polder, in the Netherlands, is land below the levd of the sea 
or nearest river, which, originally a lake or river, has been drained 
and brought under cultivation. An embankment, forming a canal 
of sufficient height to command a run towards the sea or liver, is 
made, and when carried quite round, as in the case of the Haaikm 
lake, it is called the Ringvaart, At one or more points on the em- 
bankment, apparatus for lifting water is jdaoed, and worked by 
steam or wind power. If the lake deepens towards (he centre, 
several embankments and canals are necessary, the one within the 
other, formed on different levels as the water surface beccnnes 
lessened, a connection being maintained with the outer canal whidi 
secures a run for the drainage water. The polden in the Nedier- 
lands are very numerous." (Chambers's EncyeUpadiat 1893). 



Note 10, p. 145.— PROGRESS IN BRITTANY. 

For those unfamiliar with the Brittany of twenty yean agOy 
Joanne's guide of that date is invaluable. We also find the ex- 
cellent maps appended to these guides of very great service. Take, 
for example, the Itin^raire de la France (Bretagne) of 1873. TTie 
map shows us dotted lines indicating projected railways between 
Pontorson and Lamballe, continuation of the line fix>m Cherbourg 
to Brest, between Nantes, Chateaubriant and Laval, between Nantes 
and Paimboeuf. Many branch lines that have opened new regions 
to the tourist and called into existence new holiday resorts had as 
yet not been thought of. In fact, except for the line from Nantes 
to Brest, from Brest to Rennes, and from St Brienc to Auray, the 
entire map was a blank as far as iron roads are concerned. 

Let us now turn to the mi^s of recent editions. In every di- 
rection we see a network of railways with bnach lines to the ooaiL 
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Thus Muili»r<tii, ri>iuarnf;m. Pout TAblx', Roscoff, Lannion, and 
iiKiny othir ]>".iiuiful spnt-* formerly reached by carria^ or diligence 
«>:i]y. h;i\'- l»'-t«»mi' ;ua'>sil)lo and nf course popular. Numerous 
r-N.iits. nuilMr..ii ami Mor^j.U, for instance, owe their present pros- 
]t«"!ity ti» th'- lailway. rwi-nty years aj;o the)* were mere names in 
iiavt'llirs* iKiiull.tMiks. At the present time, in the height of the 
s«M«.<'ii. it i«. ilifikuli to j)r<xurc a lodjjjing. Every hotel, villa, and 
luiiii'.h'd nxim i- iiionopoli.>od by French tourists. And the fSaster 
luw waiciin^-plaiVN fill . the faster visitors flock to them. Even 
(luring ihf y«'ar iHjj^, \vhil>t cholera was carrying off dozens of 
vi. tiniva day in Iini>torrc, French holiday-makers were making the 
round «.f lireloii travel as usual. I must not forget to mention the 
WW l-'rt'iuh stratepc railway between Brest and St. Renan, just in- 
au^uratr*!. 'Hun line was made with the double object of opening 
the tduutr)' and ilefi lulinj; the points on the north-west coast whaie 
an •netny's scjuailron inij»ht land troops. Another short line from 
r.r»>,t to Lf ('tin<juet is in course of construction. 

With tlic layiiij^ down of railways and the cultivation of waste 
lands, wolves are fast disajijiearing. A generation ago the forests 
ot Brittany were inlestetl by wolves, which even Grovemment pre- 
mium >^ could not put down. At the present time wolves are chiefly 
fouml in the forest-^ of Ilunaudaye near Lamballe. Up till the year 
1SS2, six francs were paid for a wolf, twelve for a female, since 
that time the nward has been raised to ten and fifteen francs re- 
spectively. Whilst in 1H85, 1300 francs were paid in rewards, in 
i<Sf)2 only two were claimed. These figures, supplied me by a 
professor of aj^riculture , show that the wolf will erelong be a sur- 
vival. 

Much interesting information as to agricultural progress may be 
gleaned from the ])ublication of the Agricultural Society of the 
(^''jtcs du Xord. Thus it is gratifying to fmd that in the matter of 
small birds, agrictdtural progress and humanity go hand in hand. 
In the Society's Bulletin of May 1892, I read a strong protest 
against bird-nesting and the caj)turing of nestlings. As many small 
birds are very serviceable in eating worms, laws have been passed for 
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heir protection, and schoolmasters are particularly enjoined to make 
Ids clear to their scholars. The following is one of the first spelling 
essons given to little boys : "Ne — d6 — ni — chez — pas — les — nids — 
les — petits — oiseaux — il — y — a — une — a — mende — pour — ceux — 
ltd — le — font." 

Let us hope that humane treatment of animals generally now 
nculcated as a duty in lesson books, will gradually wear that aspect. 
?or the most part French peasants are cruel from thoughtlessness; 
it least such is my belief. It is as difficult for them to realise the 
anelty of knocking about young calves as for certain Englishmen to 
realise the inhumanity of sport so-called. 

The immense quantities of buckwheat grown in the C6tes du 
Nord must not be accepted as a sign of poverty or poor culture. 
As is pointed out in another number of this publication, the bl^ noir 
or buckwheat is rather a sign of increasing prosperity. Buckwheat 
is the precursor of choicer crops ; the beautiful crimson sheaves that 
brighten the landscape in autumn rise upon the wastes of yesterday. 
No other crop so readily takes to newly-broken-up soil, none other, 
in rustic phrase, so completely takes care of itself, very little outlay 
in manure is necessary to produce a good harvest, and its uses are 
manifold. The grain fetches a ready sale, the flour made into 
galets furnishes a nutritive article of diet, the blossoms attract multi- 
tudes of bees, 7 2,000 hives in the department producing honey and 
Wax to the value of nearly a hundred thousand francs. Flax also, 
a time honoured crop, is now assiduously cultivated in the C6tes du 
Nord. Sea-weed or varech forms an excellent manure for this 
plant, which especially flourishes by the seaboard. The best seed is 
exported from Russia. A multifarious and luxuriant culture now 
replaces the wastes and dismal routine of former days; "husbandry 
not much further advanced, at least in skill, than among the 
Hurons," wrote Arthur Young in 1788. Wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
hemp, even tobacco, testify to enormous agricultural strides. Equally 
eloquent is the improved breed and appearance of horses and cattle. 
Within the last twenty years advance here has been very great. 
The small farmer and cottager not only fare better themselves, but 
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arc able to foc<i their animals more generously. Whilst much re- 
mains to 1)0 done in matters of sanitation, cleanliness, and comfort, 
only those who knew the BritUuiy of former days can appreciate 
tlie proj^css alrcafiy eflecteil. If the spinning-wheel must now be 
soujjht in the bru-a-hrnc shops, and local fdtes have lost much of 
their pictureM}uene>s and brilliancy, we are consoled by the uni- 
versid si^n> of increased well-l)cing and enlightezmient 

With rej^ard to ])rimary etlucation the following figures are sug- 
•^e>tive. Xo less than 57 boys* schools, and 54 girls' schools have 
been opened in the Cotes du Nord alone since 1874, *• ^» the last 
twenty year>, bringinj^ up the total respectively to 335 and 34$. 



Note i i, p. 194.- MARSEILLES AND LIVERPOOL 

COMPARED. 

Some readers may like to compare the first English and French 
seaports. I take the folloM-ing figures from Chambers's Encyclo- 
pa-dia (latest e<lition), Joanne and R^us. 

Marseilles is entered annually by 8247 vessels of 4*633,052 
burden, of this commerce nearly three-fourths being French, the 
British one -seventh. The tonnage of Liverpool in 1889 was 
9,231,000. The imports and exports of the French port reach an 
annual value of from 65 to 70 millions sterling. Liverpool figures 
for about one fifth of the imports , more than two-fifths of the ex- 
])orts and nearly one-third of the foreign trade of the United King- 
dom. Of 145 millions of breadstuffs imported in 1888, 28 millions 
came through Liverpool. Liverpool in the same year shipped 
^■46, 34 2,000 of cottons out of a total oi£'j 1,986,000 and;^9, 23 2,000 
out of ;^ 2 5, 000,000 of woollen goods. Marseilles exports lai^r 
(juantities of soap than any other place in the world; other important 
exports are flour, sugar, wine and spirits, silks and haberdashery, 
furs and skins, also pickled sardines, olives and olive oil. The dock 
accommodation of Marseilles is 340 acres, whilst Liverpool counts 
1000 acres of dock accommodation. The warehouses of the former 
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dty, erected by a private company at an outlay of a million sterling, 
are the finest of the kind in Europe. In point of site, beauty, and 
climate, the French seaport of course has immensely the advantage. 
Liverpool is much better off in the matter of railwa3rs and railway 
stations. Of the seven railways converging at Liverpool, four have 
handsome passenger stations. It seems incredible, but it is true 
that MarseUles has only one railway station and only two lines of 
railway, exclusive of the Ceinture. Till within recent years no line 
commimicated directly with Aix and the valley of the Durance. 

No line connects Marseilles with Turin and northern Italy. Of 
all great European cities, the foremost sea-port of the Mediterranean 
is the worst off in this respect.* 

Marseilles is still at the mercy of the Paris-Lyon-M6ditenan6e, 
a monopoly whose tjrranny it will not easily shake off. As I pre- 
pare these notes for press I read the following in the Daily News: — 

The Bartissol Bill for the construction of a canal from the 
Gironde to the Mediterranean was distributed to-day to members of 
the Chamber. It is to sanction a scheme which M. de Fkeydnet 
gready favoured. The proposed canal will be about 328 miles long 
and 143 feet wide, except at points where vessels can pass each 
other, where it will be over 200 feet. The depth will be ^^\ feet^ 
and there will be 22 double locks. This canal is to have one 
terminal point west of Bordeaux, and after girdling that city will 
run parallel to the Garonne for 53 miles on a levd plane. At Castet 
it will cross the mouth of the lateral canal of the Garonne, where 
technical difficulties will commence. Next it wiU traverse that river 
and follow its right bank in a parallel course as far as Toulouse, 
beyond which it will cross a second time and then a third time. 
There will be a great shunting station in the plain of Toulouse on 
the way to Narbonne. The canal will go through the cols of 
Naurousse, Castelnaudary, Carcassonne, Moux, and Montredon, 
and be independent of the railway and the Canal du Midi A con- 
cession of 99 years is asked by a company prepared to cany oat 
the scheme, and a State guarantee of two per cent interest The 
military advantage would be to afford a safe passage to French ships 
in time of war between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 

* See E. Rddus p. 311. 
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It remains to be seen whether the P.-L.-M. will tolerate sucfi ^ 
croachments. 

We may conceive that one railway station, howeva: comniodi<)fl^ 
far from suffices for the public needs. Duiing the Exhibition ^ 
1878 nearly two millions of passengers passed the turnstiles. 1 
should like to learn the statistics of traffic on the occasioD of the 
Russian-French f§tes of the present year. 



Note 12, p. 238.— PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 

Some people are still of Louis Blanc's opinion that Protestantia 
no longer exists in France. The following figures will show th 
the Reformed religion has still root on French soil. I quote fro 
the JEglise Libre ^ 31st March 1893. 

At the present time 781 French towns possess Protesta 
churches, these figures being exclusive of English places of worshi 
The Reformed Church (Calvinistic) numbering 887 pastors, 35 
leges, 55 Lyc6es for boys, 7 for girls, 12 chapels attached 
garrisons. The Augsbourg Confession or Lutheran Church cou: 
90 ministers, the Free Church 47, the Methodist 31, the Baptist; 
In addition there are 6 independent churches and 16 Evang 
societies. 

The Protestant community numbers many missionary ; 
evangelical societies both at home and abroad, 44 orphanaj 
60 hospitals, creches, and homes for the aged, 20 reading-ro< 
for soldiers, 93 Christian associations, 1 18 newspapers. 

Protestantism is still a force, therefore, spiritual, social, 
tellectual. And in spite of some narrowness, to be laid to d 
churches of reform, they illustrate, both in their teaching 
practice, one of the last and wisest sayings of the wise-bro 
Goethe: "We scarcely know what we owe to Luther and 
Reformation," he said to Eckermann shorfly before his de 
"We are freed from the fetters of spiritual narrow-mindedness; 
have, in consequence of our increasing culture, become capabl 
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: to the fountain-head and of comprehenduig ChristUaity 
." — Conversations with Ecitrmann, p. 568: BohD. 
e foHowiiig from the Daily News of September 1 89J ; 

■stiug account has just appeared of some of the Protestant 

. which exist in Paris, and indeed throughout France, 
it of young women and girls who \\.\\t ti. live aJone. 
lional Union of the Friends of Yoinij; Women has 
arious towns of France twenty-one hurncs where young 
ed and lodged vety cheaply, and can 'Aiy>\ innny Bodftl 
[n Paris there is io the Christian A--v]imi for Pemilo 
where servants arc lodged for ODe-ancl-,i-h;ilf francs, at 
a day, and at (he Temporary Asylum I'nr I'rotpslant 

fees amount to only half-a-crown a uiili. There is 
ihop for unemployed workwomen, wti>>ri.' pliiin ne«dle- 
ad and well paid for. Paris has a dub fut shop-gitU, 
n every afternoon and evening, where lt'-.:>iini in English 
Te given gratuitously. At this house tlio uvetage daily 

between thirty and forty. There is altii ,1 Convalescent 
Protestant youug women near the BoU du Boulugni% 
arc allowed to stay for three weeks iii n lime. WiOi 
ns, these charitable institutions, thou^li primarily in- 
not exclusively sectarian. 

n my account of Dijon, France e/ To-day, Tnuch. 
to my r^rel, I omitted to mentioii the existence of 
; in a population of 66,000. 
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Gibeon 2 v. xhe World vmnt veiy «1 
then 2 V. Katharine RMina i t. Hmi 
Paulus 2 V. The Inner Hmh z v. Ik 
liell of St. Pknl'a a t. For FkiA 1^ 
Freedom 2 v. Armorelof LvoaeHeiT. 
Verbena Camellia Ste|iluuiotM z v. 

W.BeaantftJamesRiGe: TheGoU« 
Butterfly 2 V. Readyi^CoiieyMbftibofiA 
By Celia's Arbour a v. 

A. Bierce: In die IGdst of Life x v. 

E. Bialand: vuU IClaa Bron^litoi. 

William Black: A DaiuhteroTHoll 
2 V. In Silk Attire a v. Adffentores of a 
I'haeton a v. A Frinceaa c^ Thole » % 
Kilmeny x ▼. The Maid of Tfni— 1» glc. 
IV. ThreeFeathenav. LadvSilveraaM 
Sweetheart XV. Madcap ViolBt a ▼. OxMi 
Pastures and Piccadilly a v. Madeodrf 
Dare 2 v. White Wings a t. Sanziieaf: 
The Beautiful WzetdiZT. Mr.FfafatniM 
Brown , M.P. , in die Highlands z v. 
Shandon Bells (w. Portzni^av. Jofift 
Shakespeare a ▼. The Wise Wodubb of 
Inverness, etc z T. White Heaftw 1 ▼• 
Sabina Zcmbra a v. Strange A d¥ iwt M" « i 
of a House Boat a v. In Far T^fM^w^* 
2 V. The New Prince Foitonatas 2 r. 
Stand Fast, Craig Rovston I a t. Dooald 
Koss of Heimra a v. Magic TuV eic. i f» 
Wolfenbergav. TheHandaomeHnnesav. 
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Black-Box Murder x v. 
luurd DoddridgeBlackmore : Alice 
ine2v. MaryAnerley 3v. Christo- 
▼. Tommy Upmore 2 v. 
lackwrood ," Tales from — x v.— 
d Series x v. 

Bladgen: The Woman I loved, 
le Woman who loved me, etc. i v. 
ly Blessington: Meredith i v. 
lem 2 ▼. Memoirs of a Femme de 
bre x V. Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. 
ay Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 
roness Bloomfield : Reminiscences 
nrt and Diplomatic Life (with the 
lit of Her Majesty the Queen) 2 v. 
f Boldenvood: Robbery under 
2 V. Nevermore 2 v, 
18 Braddon : Lady Audley's Secret 
Inrora Floyd 2 v. Eleanor's Victory 

John Marchraont's Legacy 2 v. 
f Dunbar 2 v. The Doctor's Wife 
)nly a Clod 2 v. Sir Jasper's Tenant 
rhe Lady's Mile 2 v. Rupert God- 

V. Dead-Sea Fruit 2 v. Run to 
2 V. Fenton's Quest 2 v. The 
s of Arden 2 v. Strangers and Pil- 
2 V. Lucius Davoren 3 v. Taken at 
lood 3 V. Lost for Love 2 v. A 
ge World 2 v. Hostages to Fortune 
3ead Men's Shoes 2 v. Joshua Hag- 
} Daughter 2 v. Weavers and Weft 
'n Great Waters, etc. i v. An Open 
ct 3 V. Vixen 3 v. The Cloven Foot 
arbara 2 v. Just as I am 2 v. Asphodel 
Mount Royal 2 v. The Golden Calf 

Flower and Weed i v. Phantom 
ne 3 V. Under the Red Plag i v. 
lel 3 V. Wyllard's Weird 3 v. One 
f Needful 2 v. Cut by the County i v. 
and Unlike 2 V. The Fatal Three 2 v. 
)aywillcome2 V. OneLife, One Love 
•erard ; or. The World, the Flesh, and 
)evil 2 V. The Venetians 2 v. All 

the River 2 v. Thou art the Man 2 v. 
iyBrassey: A Voyage in the "Sun- 
" 2 V. Sunshine and Storm in the 
2 V. In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
.oaring Forties 2 v. 
t Bread-Win ners i v. 
5t Harte: vide Harte. 
V. W. Brock : A Biographical Sketch 

H. Havelock, K. C. B. i v. 
irley Brooks: The Silver Cord 3 v. 
»r or Later 3 v. 

ss Rhoda Broughton: Cometh up 
Hower I V. Not wisely, but too well 
^ed as a Rose is She 2 v. Tales for 



Christmas Eve i v. Nancy 2 ▼. Joan 2 v. 
Second Thoughts 2 V. Belinda 2 ▼. Doctor 
Cupid 2 V. Alas 1 2 v. Mrs. Bligh i v. A 
Beginner i v. 

Broughton & Bisland: A Widower 
Indeed i v. 

John Brown: Rab and his Friends x t. 

E.Barrett Browning: A Selectionfrom 
her Poetry (w. Port.) i v. AuroraLeigh i ▼. 

R.Browning: Poet. Works(w.Portr.)4v. 

Edward Bulwcr (Lord Lytton) : Pel- 
ham (w. Portrait) i v. Eugene Aram i v. 
Paul ClifiFord x v. Zanoni x v. The Last 
Days of Pompeii x v. The Disowned x ▼. 
Ernest Maltravers x v. Alice x v. Eva, 
and the Pilgrims of the Rhine x v. De- 
vereux x v. Godolphin and Falkland x ▼. 
Rienzi x v. Night and Morning x v. The 
Last of the Barons 2 v. Athens 2 v. The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller x v. Lncre- 
tia 2 V. Harold 2 v. King Arthur 2 v. 
The New Timon , St Stephen's x ▼. The 
Caxtons 2 v. My Novel 4 v. What will he 
do with it? 4 V. Dramatic Works 2 v. A 
Strange Story 2 v. Caxtoniana 2 v. The 
Lost Tales of Miletus x ▼. Miscellaneous 
Prose Works 4 v. The Odes and Epodes 
of Horace 2 v. Kenelm Chillingly 4 v. 
The Coming Race x ▼. The Parisians 4 v. 
Pausanias, the Spartan x v. 

Henry Lytton Bulwer (Lord Dal- 
ling) : Historical Characters 2 v. The Life 
of Viscount Palmerston \ v. 

J. Bunyan : The Pilgrim's Prog^ress x v. 

♦♦Buried Alone," x ▼. 

F. Hodgson Burnett: Through one Ad- 
ministration 2 V. Little Lord Fauntleroy 
I V. Sara Crewe and Editha's Burglar x v. 
The Pretty Sister of Jos6 x v. 

Miss Burney: Evelina x ▼. 

R. Burns : Poetical Works(w.Port.) x v. 

Richard F. Burton: Pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Medina 3 v. 

Mrs. B. H. Buxton: "Jennie of 'The 
Prince's,' " 2 v. Won ! 2 v. Great Gren- 
fell Gardens 2 v. Nell — on and off the 
Stage 2 V. From the Wings 2 v. 

Lord Byron : Poet. Works (w. Port.) 5 v. 

Hall Caine: The Bondman 2 v. 

V. Lovett Cameron: Across Africa 2 v. 

Mrs. Campbell-Praed : Zero x v. Af- 
finities I V. The Head Station 2 v. 

Rosa Nouchette Carey: Not Like 
other Girls 2 V. "But Men must Work" x v. 
Sir Godfrey's Grand-Daughters 2 v. 

Thomas Carlyle: The FrenchRevolu- 



tion 3 V. Frederick the Great X3 v. Oliver 
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a \v onuiy >v oman x v. ^vunc ^nne 2 v. 
The Last Touches, etc. x v. Mrs. Keith's 
Crimo XV. A Wild Proxy x v. 

Frances Power Cobbe: Re-£choes x y. 

Coleridge : The Poems i v. 

C. R. Coleridge : An English Squire 2 v. 

Charles A. Collins: A Cruise upon 
Wheels 2 v. 

Mortimer Collins : Sweet and Twenty 
2 V. A Fight with Fortune 2 v. 

Wilkie Collins: AftcrDarkxv. Hide 
and Seek 2 v. A Plot in Private Life, etc. 
X V. The Woman in White 2 v. Basil x v. 
No Niiine 3 v. The Dead Secret, etc. 2 v. 
Antonina 2 v. Armadale 3 v. The Moon- 
stone 2 V. Man and Wife 3 v. Poor Miss 
Finch 2 V. Miss or Mrs.? x v. The New 
Magdalen 2 v. The Frozen Deep x v. The 
Law and the Lady 2 v. The Two Destinies 
x V. My Lady's Money, and Percy and the 
Prophet I V. The Haunted Hotel x v. The 
]<';iUon I^caves 2 v. Jezebel's Daughter 2 v. 
ThelilaokRobe2 V. Heart and Science 2 v. 



fiT ^n.^Mn " o«T TVirt ttimI ri, 
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jaraine 2 v. xta j^icue 
Plain Speaking z v. 
King Arthur: notaL< 

Miss O. Craik : Lost 9 
Unwin's Ordeal z v. 
Winifred's Wooing t 
Esther Hill's Secret 21 
X V. Without Kith orKin 
fly X V. Sylvia's Choice ; 
Warwick x v. Dorcas 2 1 

O.M.Craik&M.C.S 
of Married Life (Hard 
Craik ; A True Man, by 

Mrs. Augustus Crav 
lated by Lady Fullertoi 

F. Marion Crawfon 
Doctor Claudius z v. To] 
man Singer x v. An A 
x V. Zoroaster z v. A 
Parish 2 V. Saradnes 
Crucifix z V. Paul Pat 
Immortals z v. Greifenst 
2 V. A Cigarette-Make 
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ki V. 

larding Davis : Gallegher, etc. i v. 

ibber and Others i v. 

Poe: Robinson Crusoe i v. 

Deland : John Ward, Preacher i v. 

locracy i v. 

los vide George Gissing. 

rles Dickens : The Pickwick Club 

-t.)2v. American Notes IV. Oliver 

V. Nicholas Nickleby 2 v. Sketches 
[artin Chuzzlewit 2 v. A Christmas 

The Chimes ; The Cricket on the 
I I v. Master Humphrey's Qock 
iriosity Shop; Bamaby Rudge, etc.) 
ctures from Italy i v. The Battle of 
he Haunted Man i v. Dombey and 
7. David Coppcrfield 3 v. Bleak 
4 v. A Child's History of England 
' M. 2,70.) Hard Times 1 v. Little 
4 v. A Tale of two Cities 2 v. Hunted 
: The Uncommercial Traveller x v. 
Expectations 2 v. Christmas Stories 
ur Mutual Friend 4 v. Somebodjr's 
je ; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings ; Mrs. 
r's Legacy i v. Doctor Marigold's 
ptions ; Mugby Junction i v. No 
ighfare ; The Late Miss Hollingford 
e Mystery of Edwin Drood 2 v. The 
I Papers, etc. i v. Vide Household 
, Novels and Tales, and J. Forster. 
ies Dickens: The Letters of 
> Dickens edited by his Sister-in- 
1 his eldest Daughter 4 v. 
'Israeli (Lord Beaconsfield) : Con- 

1 V. Sybil I v. Contarini Fleming 
-t.) 1 V. Alroy 1 v. Tancred 2 v. 
12 V. Vivian Grey 2 v. Henrietta 
; I v. Lothair 2 v. Endymion 2 v. 
:-iepworth Dixon: Personal His- 
Lord Bacon i v. The Holy Land 
w America 2 v. Spiritual"Wives2 v. 
ajcsty's Tower 4 v. Free Russia 
[istory of two Queens 6 v. Whit© 
;st 2 v. Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 
ougall : Beggars All 2 v. 

ie Muriel Dowie: A Girl in the 

hians i v. 

Doyle: TheSignofFouriv.Micah 

2 V. The Captain of the Pole-Star 
le White Company 2 v. A Study in 

I v. Tlie Great Shadow, etc. i v. 
Jc Holmes 2 v. ITie Refugees 2 v. 
mofGirdlestone2 V. The Memoirs 
lock Holmes 2 v. 

;ssor Henry Drummond: The 
it Thing in the World, etc. i v. 



The Earl and tiae Doctor: Sooili S«a 
Bubbles i v. 

The Earl of Dttfieiin: Letters from 
High Latitudes x v. 

Mrs. Eklvirardes: Archie Lovell s ▼• 
Steven Lawrence , Teoman 2 v. Ouglit 
we to Visit her? 2 V. AVa^bondHerome 
X ▼. Leah : A Woman of Fashion 2 v. A 
Blue-Stocking XV. Jet: Her Face or Ho: 
Fortune? x v. Vivian the Beaubr z v. A 
Ballroom Repentance 2 v. A Ghrton Girl 
2 V. A Playwright's Danghter, and Bntie 
Grriffiths X V. Pearl-Powder i v. 

Miss A. B. Edwards: Barbara's His- 
tory 2 v. MissCarew2v. Hand and Gtlove 
I V. Half a Million of Money 2 v. Deben> 
ham's Vow 2 v. In die Days of my Tootili 
2 V. Untrodden Peaks, etc. z v. Monsiear 
Maurice i v. Black Forest z ▼. A Poetrf- 
Book of Elder Poets z ▼. A Thonsaad 
Miles up the Nile 2 v. A Poetry-BoiA of 
Modem Poets z V. LordBradcMibmryaT. 

Miss M. B.-Edwards: The S jlvesto es 
zv. Felicia 2 V. Brother Gabriel a t. Foze- 
stalled z v. Exchange no Robberv, etc z t. 
Disarmed i v. Doctor Jacob z ▼. ]rearlaz t. 
Next of Kin Wanted z v. TheBsrtinf ofClw 
Ways I V. For One and tbe Wond z ▼• 
A French Parsonage XV. France ofTo-daj 
XV. TwoAnnts and a Nephew zv. ADream 
of Millions z v. The Curb of Honour z t. 
France of To-day (2nd Series) z v. 

Barbara Elbon: Bethesda a t. 

E. Eggleston : The Faitii Doctor a ▼. 

George Eliot: Scenes of Oeiical lifis 
2 V. Adam Bede a v. The Mfll on <]m» 
Floss 2 V. Silas Mamer z t. RomolaaT. 
Felix Holt 2 V. Daniel Deronda4T. TIm 
Lifted Veil , and BrodiM: Jacob z t. lai- 
pressions of TheophrastnsSndiZT Eii^i 
and Leaves firom a Note-Book z t. 

George Eliot's Life as related in her 
Letters and Journals. Edited by her Haa> 
band J. W. Cross 4 v. 

Mrs. Elliot: Diaxy of an Idle Woman 
in Italy 2 v. Old Comt Life in France a v. 
The Italians 2 V. Diary of an Idle Woman 
in Sicily z v. Pictures of Old Rome z v. 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Spain a v. TIm 
Red Cardinal z v. Sophia z v. Diary of 
an Idle Woman in Constantino^ i v. Old 
Court Life in Spun 2 v. 

Henry Enroll: An Ughr Dodklingzv. 

E. Rentoul Esler: The Way thej 
loved at Grrimpat z voL 

Emnyn and Reviews z t. 

Estelle Russell a v. 
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D'Esterre-Keeling: vide Keeling. 

Euthanasia i v. 

J. H. Ewing: Jackanapes, etc. i v. 
A Flat Iron for a Farthing i v. The 
Brownies, etc. i v. 

Expiated 2 v. 

F. W. Faxrar: Darkness and Dawn 3 V. 

The Fate of Fenella, by 24 authors, i v. 

Percy Fendall : vide F. C. Philips. 

George Manville Fenn: The Parson 
o' Duniford 2 v. The Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 

Fielding: TomJoncs2v. 

Five Centuries of the English Language 
and Literature (vol. 500) i v. 

George Fleming: Kismet. A Nile 
Novel I V. Andromeda 2 v. 

A. Forbes : My Kxperiences of the War 
between France and Germany 2 v. Sol- 
diering and Scribbling i v. See also 
" Daily News," War Correspondence. 

R. E. Forrest: Eight Days 2 v. 

Mrs. Forrester: Viva 2 v. Rhona2v. 
Roy and Viola 2 v. My Lord and My Lady 
2 V. I have Lived and Loved 2 v. June 2 v. 
Omnia Vanitas x v. Although ho was a 
I^ord IV. Corisande iv. Once Again 2 v. 
Of the World, Worldly i v. Dearest 2 v. 
The Light of other Da3rs i v. 

J. Forster: Life of Charles Dickens 6 v. 
Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 

Jessie Fothergill: The First Violin 2 v. 
Probation 2 V. Made orAIarred, and "One 
of Three" i v. Kith and Kin 2 v. Peril 
2 v. Borderland 2 v. 

•♦ Foun d Dead," Author oi^v, J . Payn. 

Caroline Fox : ^kfemories of Old Friends 
from her J ournals, edited by H. N. Pym 2 v. 

Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 

Edward A. Freeman: The Growth 
of the English Constitution i v. Select 
Historical Essays i v. Sketches from 
French Travel i v. 

James Anthony Froude: Oceana i v. 
The Spanish Story of the Armada, etc. i v. 

Lady G. Fullerton: Ellen IMiddleton 
I V. Grantley Manor 2 v. Lady Bird 2 v. 
Too Strange not to be True 2 v. Constance 
Sherwood 2 v. A stormy Life 2 v. Mrs. 
Gerald's Niece 2 v. The Notary's Daugh- 
ter I V. The Lilies of the Valley, and The 
House of Penarvan i v. The Countess do 
Bonneval i v. Rose Leblanc i v. Seven 
Stories i v. The Life of Luisa de Carvajal 

1 v. A Will and a Way, etc. 2 v. Eliano 

2 V. {in'de Craven). Laurenti.a i v. 
Mrs. Oaskell : Mary Barton i v. Ruth 

2 V. North and South x v. Lizzie Leigh, 

'^" ■ ice of each volume 



etc. X y. Charlotte Bronte 2 v. L< 
Witch, etc. XT. Sylvia's Lovers 2t. A 
Night's Work i v. Wives and Dan 
3 V. Cranford i v. Cousin Fhillis, «t 

Dorothea Gerard: Lady Bab; 
Recha x v. Orthodox x v. 

E. Gerard : A Secret Mission i 

Agnes Gibeme: TheCurate'sHo 

G. Gissing: Demos. A Story 
lish Socialism 2 y. New Grub Stn 

Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone: 
and the Newest Fashions in Religi 
Bulgarian Horrors, etc. x ▼. TheB 
Factor in the Eastern Problem i v 

Goldsmith : The Select Works 
Vicar of Wakefield, etc. (w. Portr 

Edward J. Goodman: TooCuri 

J. Gordon: A Diplomat's Di; 

Major-Gen. C. G. Gordon's T< 
at Kartoum. Introduction and K 
A. E. Hake(with eighteen Illustrati 

Mrs. Gore : Castles in the Air x 
Dean's Daughter 2 v. Progress a 
judice2v. Mammon 2 v. A Life's 
2 V. Two Aristocracies 2 V. Heckinf 

Sarah Grand: GurManifoldNa 

Miss Grant: Victor Lescar 2 
Sun-Maid 2 v. My Heart's in th 
lands 2 V. Artiste 2 v. Prince H' 
Cara Roma 2 v. 

M.Gray: The Silence of Dea 
land 2 V. The Reproach of Anne 

Ethel St. Clair Grim wood: M 
Years in Manipur (with Portrait) 

W. A. Baillie Grohman: T] 
the Tyrolese x v. 

Archibald Clavering Gunter 
Barnes of New York x v. 

" Guy Livingstone ,'* Author 1 

Livingstone x v. Sword and Gt 

Barren Honour x v. Border and 

Maurice Dering x y. Sans 3i 



2 y. Ante 



IV. 

Breaking a Butterfly 
llagarene 2 v. 

J. Habberton : Helen's Babies* 
People'sChildren x v. ThcBowshai 
I V. OneTramp : Mrs.Maybum'sT 

H. Rider Haggard: King So 
Mines i v. She 2 v. Jess 2 v. Allan 
main 2 v. The Witi:h's Head 2 v. ] 
Revenge i v- Mr. INfeeson's Will i- 
ncl Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. Cleopa 
Allan's Wife i v. Beatrice 2 v. D 
^lontczuma's Daughter 2 v. 

H. Rider Haggard and Andre\ 
ITic World's Desire 2 v. 

Hake: viJe "Gordon's Joum 
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Mrs. S. C. Hall : Can Wrong be Ritjht? 
I V. Marian 2 v. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton: ^larmome 

1 V. French and Knjjlish 2 v. 
Thomas Hardy: The Hand of Kthel- 

borta 2 V. P'ar from the Madding Crowd 

2 V. The Return of the Native 2 v. The 
Trumpet-Major 2 V. A Laodicean 2\'. Two 
on a Tower 2 v. A Pair of Hhie Kyes 2 v. 
A Group of Noble Dames i v. Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles 2 v. 1-ite's Little Ironies i v. 

Beatrice Harraden : Ships that pass in 
the Night i v. In Varying Moods i v. 

AgncsHarrison: Martin'sVineyardiv. 

Bret Harte: Prose and Poetry (Tales 
of the Argonauts; Sjianish and American 
Legends ; Condensed Novels ; Civic and 
Character Sketches ; Poi'ms) 2 v. Idyls of 
the Foothills i v. Ciahriel ('onroy 2 v. Two 
Men of Sandy Bar i v. Thanktul Blossom, 
etc. I V. The Story of a Mine i v. Drift from 
Two Shores i v. An Heiress of Red Dog, 
etc. I v. The Twins of Table Mountain, 
etc. I v. JetV Bi igji^'s Love Stt»ry, etc. i v. 
Flip and otlu'r Stories i v. On the Frontier 
IV. By Shoreaml Sedj^e I v, Maruja i v. 
Snow^-bound at Kagle's and Devil's Ford 
I V. The Crusade of the *' ICxc«>lsior " i v. 
A Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready, etc. 
I V. Captain Jim's Friend, etc. i v. Cressy 



Ernest William Hornung: A Bride 
from the Bush 1 v. Under Two Skies i v. 
Tiny LuttrcU i v. The Boss of Taroomba 

I V. 

Household Words: conducted by 
Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 36 v. Novels 
and Tales reprinted from Household 
Words by C'harles Dickens. 1856-59. n v. 

How to be Happy though Married 1 v. 

Miss Howard : One Summer i v. Aunt 
Serena i v. Cluenn 2 v. Tony, the Maid, 
etc. I V. The Open Door 2 v. A Fellowe 
and His Wife i v. 

W. D. Howells: A Foregone Conclu- 
sion I V. The Lady of the Aroostook 1 v. 
A Modern Instance 2 v. The Undiscovered 
Country i v. Venetian Life (w. Portrait) 
I V. Italian Journeys i v. A Chance Ac- 
quaintance I V. Their Wedding Tourney 
IV. A Fearful Responsibility, and Tonelli's 
Marriage i v. A Woman's Reason 2 t. 
Dr. Breen's Practice z v. The Rise of 
Silas Lapham 2 v. 

Thomas Hughes: Tom Brown's 
School Daj's I V. 

Mrs. Hungerford: Molly Bawn 2 v. 
Mrs. CieotTrey 2 v. Faith and Unfaith 2 v, 
Portia 2 V. Loys, Lord Berresford, etc. 

1 V. Her First Appearance, etc. i v. Phyllis 

2 V. Rossmoync 2 v. Doris 2 v. A Maiden 



I v. The Heritage of Dedlow^Iarsh, etc. i all Forlorn, etc. i v. A Passive Crime, etc. 
IV. A Waif of tiie Plains X V. A Ward of I i v. Green Pleasure and Grey Griet 2 v. A 
the ( lolden Gate x v. A Saj)j)ho of ( Ireen , Mental .Struggle 2 v. Her Week's Amuse- 
Springs.etc. I V. A First Family of iasajara . ment; Ugly Barrington iv. LadyBranks- 
I V. Cohmel Starbottlc's Client, etc. i v. , mere 2 v. Lady Valworth's Diamonds i v. 
Susy I V. Sally Dows, etc. i v. A Protegee j A Modern Circo 2 v. Marvel 2 v. The 
of lat k Hamlin's, etc. i v. i Hon. Mrs. Vereker i v. Under-Currents 

Sir H. Havclock: 7/,/.' Rev. W. Brock. 



G. Hawthorne: •:i,ii' "Miss Molly." 

Nathaniel Hawthorne: llw .Siarlet 
I.ettiT I v. Tran'^formation 2 v. I'assages 
Iroiu tli<* l\nt;lish N<it«'-l!iioks 2 v. 

" Heir of RedclyfTc," Author of- 77i/^ 
Yongc. 

Sir Arthur Helps: I'Viends in Council 
.' V. 1 ". .i;i <li* Biitm 2 v. 

Mrs. Hemans: St-lci t Poet. Works i v. 



2 V. In Durance Vile, etc. I V. A Trouble- 
some (.iirl, etc. I V. A Life's Remorse 2 v. 
A Born Coquette 2 v. The Duchess x v. 
Lady Verner's Flight i v. A Conquering 
Heroine and" WheninDoubt" i v. Nora 
Oeina 2 v. A Mad Prank, etc. i v. The 
Hoyden 2 v. The Red House Mystery i v. 
An Unsatisfactory Lover i v. 

Jean Ingelow: Off the Skelligs 3 v. 
Poems 2 V. Fated to be Free 2 v. Sarah 



Admiral Hobart Pasha: Sk«t« hes dt; IJerenger 2 v. DonJohn2v. 



A (lolden Sorrow' 



Ik mi my Lii-- f v. 

Mrs. Cashcl Hocy 
2 v. < >at «>t « c.-.:t .' v. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes: The Autocrat 
c>t tlir r.[ I-. ■< . '- :- 1 .i!li' IV. The Pmic-ssor 
at the nif..l.'. '-l .;!'•• I V. The Poet at the 
Hr«*aktast- I .I'.'li- 1 v. ( )ver the Teaj-ups i v. 

A. Hope: Mr. Witt's Wid<iw i v. A 



The Hon. Lady Inglis: The Siege of 
Lucknow I V. 

John H. Ingram: viiie E. A. Foe. 

Iota: A Yellow Aster i v. 

Washington Irving: The Sket«h Book 
(with Porti;iit) i v. The Life of Mahomet 
I v. .Successors of Mahomet i v. Oliver 
(loldsmith i v. ('hnmicles of Wolfcrt's 
Roost I v. Life of Washington 5 v. 



Change of Air x v. 
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i(H. H.):R=B™aav. 
im«:HolyWud]ocktv. 
i:MorleyErn«ein(>vibh 
»t Dayi I y. The FaUo 



llrTheoJdcsBrougbtons 



Tta Europe 
ths Future, 



IT. Pdih-aiuofPlacMiY. ALilUi 
ID Franco I v. 
J. Cordy j™flreBOQ: A Book 

sulfa V, ITiB Real Lord Byroa 3 V. 
Mrs. Jenkia: "Who Breaks— ] 

I V. Skiiiiiiihing i v. Once and . 

3 I. Two Fiench JlaniasM j v. V 

an Am I V. JupitBt's Danghtem I V 
Edwarfl Jenkins: Gini'jBaby.cl 
"Jennie oT' the Prince'E,-" Aut 



DouelBBjirroW; Hi^toly oi St. Gilei 

■nd.St.Jan,«JY. Menofdliararterav. 

'■John Halifax." Anlhotof— i-i;/! Mrs. 

Mrs. Hcniy Wood. ' 

Johnson; IIib Liioi of Ibe Eoglish 
FocU J V. 

Emllyjolly: Colanel Dacra ■ r. 

"Joatina Davidson," Author of— vi'A 
K.Lynn Linton. 



niiv. Giu: 
, AdilB 3 V 



iT.Qnn^nMabiv. B« 
Second Love 1 V. Dor. 
Bmio 9 V. John Dorrici 



. A LaflEhiag Fhilmaphe 
feaOT-I Woolnj; I V. In T 
in pteamland i v. Ordini 

lempia : vidi Thomas a II 
i. B. Kimball; SninI I 
nance of Sludeat Lifi al 



sKingsley: Yeaitii 



1 v. Alton Loi^D I 

Wake 1 V. At Last I 

Cbarles Kingsley; 



Elliot 



ingaley 



. Thol 



Ravei 



Hamlynjv. TbeHaijan 
2 V, Leightoa Costt i v 
OikshottCutleiv. Reg 

,lia Kinl 

the Hi III 



Rudyard Kipllne; r:;ui 



Cbarles 



"The Last of the Cavallera,' 

.1— The L^t of the Cavilien : 

The Hon. Emily T^nless : H 
I^eaves liom the Journal of 

lilaie Lata frcm tbe Imimal 
n the Highland! from 1B69 to ll 
Holme Lee; t:idt Mlaa Parr 
S. Le Ponu: Uncle SUai I 
Deverell 1 V. 
Mark Lemon; Wait tbrlfaa 



,. cqner a v. Chariia O'M. 

n Tom Bnrkc of " Om." 3 V. JM 
'1 > V. Tho Ualtoni 4 v. llie Uod 



;<i.d 



ic KoilunH of Glene 
:aihcljv. Davenport: 
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Carew2v. Barrington 2 v. A Day's Ride: 
A Life's Romance 2 v. Luttrell of Arran 
2 V. Tony Butler 2 v. Sir Brook Foss- 
brooke 2 v. The Bramleigbs of Bishop's 
Folly 2 V. A Rent in a Cloud i v. That 
Boy of Norcott's i v. St. Patrick's Eve ; 
Paul Gosslett's Confessions i v. Lord 
Kilgobbin 2 v. 

G.H.Lewes: Ranthorpeiv. Physio- 
logy of Common Life 2 v. On Actors and 
the Art of Acting i v. 

E. Lynn Linton : Joshua Davidson i v. 
Patricia Kemball 2 v. The Atonement 01 
Leam Dundas 2 v. The World well Lost 
2 v. Under which Lord? 2 v. With a 
Silken Thread, etc. i v. Todhunters' at 
Loanin'Head, etc. i v. "My Love I " 2 v. 
The Girl of the Period, etc. i v. lone 2 v. 

L. W. M. Lockhart: Mine is Thine 2 v. 

Lord Augustus Loftus (w. Portr.) 2 v. 

Longfellow : The Poetical Works (with 
Portrait) 3 v. The Divine Comedy o! 
Dante Alighieri 3 v. The New-England 
Tragedies i v. The Divine Tragedy i v. 
Flower-de-Luce, and Three Books of Song 
I V. The Masque of Pandora i v. 

Margaret Lonsdale: Sister Dora (with 
a Portrait of Sister Dora) i v. 

A Lost Battle 2 v. 

Sir J. Lubbock: The Pleasures of Life 
I v. The Beauties of Nature (w. Blust.) i v. 

Lutfullah : Autobiography of Lutfullah, 
by East wick i v. 

Edna Lyall: We Two 2 v. Donovan 2 v. 
In the Golden Days 2 v. Knight-Errant 2 v. 
Won by Waiting 2 v. 

Lord Lytton : vide Bulwer. 

Robert Lord Lytton (Owen Meredith) : 
Poems 2 V. Fables in Song 2 v. 

Maarten Maartens: The Sin of Joost 
Avelinj}:h i v. An Old Maid's Ivove 2 v. 
God's Im)()1 2 V. The Greater Glory 2 v. 

Lord Macaulay: The History of Eng- 
land (w. Port.) 10 V. Critical and Historical 
Essays 5 v. Lays of Ancient Rome i v. 
Speeches 2 v. Biographical Essays i v. 
William Pitt, Atterbury i v. (See also Tre- 
vclyan). 

Justin McCarthy: The Waterdalo 
Neighbours 2 v. Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. 
Miss Misanthrope 2 v. A History of our 
own Times 5 v. Donna Quixote 2 v. A 
short History of our own Times 2 v. A 
History of the Four Georges vols, i & 2. 

George Mac Donald. Alec Forbes of 
Howglcn 2 v Aunals of a Quiet Neigh- 



bourhood 2 V. David Elginbrod 2 ▼. The 
Vicar's Daughter 2 v. Malcolm 2 v. St. 
George and St. Michael 2 v. The Marquis 
ofLossie2v. SirGibbie2v. MaryMarston 
2 V. The Gifts of the Child Christ, etc. x v. 
The Princess and Curdie i v. 

Mrs. Mackamess: Sunbeam Stories 

1 V. A Peerless Wife 2 v. A Mingled 
Yam 2 V. 

Eric Mackay: Love Letters of a Vio- 

linist I V. 

Chas.M<^Knight: 01dFortDaquesne2v. 

Norman Madeod: The old Lieutenant 
and his Son x v. 

Mrs. Macquoid: Patty 2 v. Miriam's 
Marriage 2 v. Pictures across the Channel 

2 V. Too Soon I V. My Story 2 v. Diane 2 v. 
Beside the River 2 v. A Faithful Lover 2 v. 

"Mademoiselle Mori," Author of— 
Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. Denise x ▼. 
Madame Fontenoy x v. On die Edge of 
the Storm i v. The Atelier da Lys 2 v. 
In the Olden Time 2 v. 

Lord Mahon : vide Stanhope. 

E. S. Maine : Scarscliff Rodcs 2 ▼. 

L. Malet: Colonel Enderby'sWife 2 v. 

Lord Malmesbury: Memoirs of aa 
£x-Minister 3 v. 

Mary E. Mann : A Winter's Tale x ▼. 

R. Blachford Mansfield: The Log of 
the Water Lily i v. 

Marmone: v. Philip G. Hamerton. 

Capt.Marryat: Jacob Faithful (w.Port.) 

1 v. Percival Keene i v. Peter Simple x ▼. 
Japhet, in Search of a Father i v. Monsieur 
Violet IV. The Settlers I v. The Missionx ▼. 
The Privatecr's-Man i v. The Children of 
the New- Forest I V. Valerie i v. Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy I V. The King's Own x v. 

Florence Marryat: (Mrs. Francis 
Lean) : Love's Conflict 2 v. For Ever 
and Ever 2 v. The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt2v. Nelly Brooke 2 V. V&-onique 

2 V. Petronel 2 v. Her Lord and Master 
2 V. The Prey of the Gods i v. Life of 
Captain Marryat i v. Mad Dumaresq 2 v. 
No Intentions 2 v. Fighting the Air 2 v. 
A Starand a Heart i v. The Poison of Asps, 
etc. I v. A Lucky Disappointment, etc. x v. 
•«MyownChild"2v. Her Father's Name 
2v. A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 V. A Little 
Stepson X v. Written in Fire 2 v. Her 
World against a Lie 2 v. A Broken B'~- 
som 2 v. The Root of all Evil 2 v. 
Fair-haired Alda 2 v. With Cupir"'- 

2 V. My Sister the Actress 2 v. \ 
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afM«liir.i,ri>.'.iv. ThrdhalaCCbulMte 
t>«. n.. 1 V, IVlrra and Pl»r« 1 »■ 
Un.Witirl.ilinindKnMJT. TlicHcut 
ur J J1H- W^rnrc i v. Tba Ilrir l-lniinpNH 

l*iUlilHI J T. 5llk~ 

itsBariir. AIIa_„ .. 
f irnllniuii aoil Cofi rljel 



M». Msnh: K^v 



lirllritMi.llUDRhUBir. Errlj 

injv. TlicKuHuTAAiinli V. 

Kmitu ManhRll: Mn. llainwarinit 



I..uin,il,v.ll..n.vn«u,..l 
li.iisiim;:! r. I.ib-'iAh« 



L>.XIlI;iir.Tbt 
■ul 1 T. In Kdui 
nli<<.flhiOu»iv 



iim-nSUvirniiv. Athi 



Colonel MaurU 



lu llntincE ol 
-I'iVr Baring- 

__ fCu 

Cciu1i;.rX.ri!nii,r,v.l-brl,liiCL-n'iM.irit 
a V. 'I'hcl'l.iiiMiiiniT. Ills Dmgkii L 
IlrUllrini'O^ .' V. lVrl« a t. Tha InUi 
ni.'iiT 3 V. 'Hix WbiUi KcH a v. M. •! 
N.iv. <:.<Btmli[in>I; nlAI.>»ini:lIai.-ii 
I T. S.irchnlun I V. Vn.-lo |»lin : i 



CeoTBc MeMdiih: Tho Onlral ol 
Kichar.l I'.-vcrrl i v. Hrauc baniii'i L'arrpc 

Owen Meredith : tt. K. I.anl LyKon, 



Wil<l»ikBiv. SaifottliK. IbiBM 
Veil IT. Ttamfar— d i t. Tlla^*i^ 
■nu'i Daucbiv; to lAk^ k addtd: 1 
VuT Sim^e Suiy i *. 

rnnk Fnukfint Hoan: "I Mil 
tbe Baimi" i*. A (ny B^s 01 w I *■ 
Ifoon: Faat-Wotki Iw.FockJJft 
Lady ltorfan*B ItmiDirB t *, 
HentrMsrlav: Of EaalMLiliiihai 

• ii r "j. f*' I t ^11 r [ Br 

at the Sixnatima of AoOua h da 

l^iuchaiti Edidon [>. •ml. 
Wllliani Hoiria; F^waia. EAid «M 

3 Ut-moir by Krnndl Unefiar i t. 
D.ChilatlaMunByiRaiiibawGalln. ' 
£.C.anDvUle: HiurayiXhallid* 

fur Fnrii 1 *. YooarBRnrn a *. 11a 






LiiKliih Ctulk (lit Seiia) a 
>iai» ef To-day i t. Fnndi jcisMn. » 
KnKliik Chalk (lad Srriei) i r. Staraaft 
Tain I V. That AnTul Vicu a t. ^ Uoalb 
in the Rank! i v. People I ha» met ■ f. 

"My Little Lady," Anlbec id—wHi 
E. Franiea Peynlcr- 

Thc New Tcetament [t. leeol. 

Mra.Newby: Conmon Seaae a t. 

Dr. J. H. Newmaa: Callirtalt. 

■Nina Balalka," Autfaoc of-vtfr 
Anthony Trallope. 

" No Church," Author of— ITo Cknd 
IT. Oweai-^aWaifiT. 

LudyAuKualaNoel: FnnnOeimlieB 
U|['.<><i.T!>tiuniT. UitheneaUaetT. 

W. E. Norrla: My Friend Jim ■ *. 1 
Il.-u-1iL-lor'>]iluni]«iT. »ajor«idlGDat 



r. The K 



• Mjh Shaiteai 



r. MitadTB: 
an, Mra, Norton; Scout of DsnlcaA 

i'lEaairyJealou' 



Tilt frice cf each voiuint ft i Mart 60 lytnmi^. 
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naMicylT. The MmiiU 
ad UwI>oi: 
!l 1 1. Tlis 
I Mujorib 

IE Lovs aod Lila i v. A Ron 
I V. ThD Story Df Valenlmi 
Brolhenv, WhJlFlailieiiF. Thi 
oCbarESiv. Pbabo, jDiiiorir 
ui^j.. YoungMuj 



■. Tie Prin 



rt Horn: 



Hanyj™ 



wiU Dst whc 
celrssv. InTiustiv. 

d hii Lui 3 T. Tho 

LSndorei 3 t. Heitoc 3 •. The 
I Son 3 T. A Counlry (lentlemaa 
Finily 1 ■. NeiGhboiu* on thn 
T. The Dolce'i DiughtcT 1 r. 
:iili«iv. Kir»l«n2v. Life or 
» Oliphant I V. Ths Lilllo Pil- 
Ihe Vwuxa i y. Tlie Heir Pn- 



LndoilT. Slnthniar 

lalw.Port 

ndiit 2 V. fijenditlip I T. Uolhl 
iilrilUa 1 V. A Village Coimnune 
Uamums 3 T. Bimbi i t. Wandn 
■coH.elc ir. PriBcenNaptuine 
imor 3T, A Rainy June (6o VU), 



(l[i>Imo Leo): Baiil God- 
IV. For Richer, far Poorei 
ulirul ^liu UnrringtOD I T. 



Milnec'l Woaing 



FVul Fetroll," Antbor of— Pud Fer- 
[ y. Year .fler Yeu i ». Wh. Paul 
oU killed hi! Wife i t. 
tnea Payn : Fonnd Dead i y. Ciraii- 






:« PaUier 

Cedl'lTiyillY. AWcman'l 
> Y. Murphy'i MaiUr i v. ll 
□fa mil, etc. I V. At HerMenyn 
The But of Hiubandi 2 y. Waltari 
Word J (. Halvei 1 y. Fallen ForUnei 1 y. 
\Vbit He COM Hec i v. By Ptoiy ■ t. 
LeuBlacic thanne'rePaiateda r. Under 
one Rod! 1 v. Hlfh Spirit] 1 >. Hieb 
Splriu (ind Serie.) i y. A Confideniiil 
Agent > T. From EeHo 2 y. A Orap* 

I T. For Cub OnW 3 y, Kit: A Memorr 
lY. TheCanon'iWard (wilbPortlHT. 
SDmsUteraryRecollectiouiT. TbaT^ 



bAmih. HolI_, 

Gl<»r-W(iTiDTa1a(i>t5«lel) i 
— ~" (andSBla) i r. 



m Tain (am 



Prince of Ibe .. 

at Miibiidee I T. The Bonit Mmioa 
9 Y, The Word sod the 'Wll t t. Sim- 
ay Storiei i v. A Modem DickWhitlinc- 
toD 2 Y. A Stombls on tbe Tbteehold > t. 
ATifingPalieiit, etc. IT. 
MlH Fr. M. Peard: Odd Year a t. 

Thorpe Regi. 1 y. A Water Stei; I t. 
AMadrigal, aad other Stoiieti*. Coi- 
toucbe 1 1. Mother MoUt i t. ScbloM 
and Town 2 1. CanttBdictCotia 1 r. Hmc 
HcnEhl>aun I Y. AUda Taukaat 1 t* 
Madama'i Grud-Dangtitn I y. 

A Penltect Seal i v. 

Bishop Percy: Reliqoet of Aoclnl 
Eogliih P0007 3 ». 

P. C PhlUpa: Aa ia a Looking Glut 
T V, The Dean and bh Danghlec ■ t. 
Ad'enluru) of Ldct Smitb i y. A LbiIt 
Voung Woman 1 v. Jack and Tliree JUk 
■ V. tittle Mra.MarnyfY. YouasUr. 
Aiailie'tConilahipiT. SodalVlclaiitudea 

I *. XateniiatlD( n lalaiiiaa and A 

Finnch Mairiage i t. Hon SodalVIciaak 
tndei I Y. Omatanca ■ y. Tbu Wckad 
Mad'mslaells, ale. i *. A Doctor la 
DifficDltia t *. Black and WUt« i v, 
■• One KeYer Ksnwi " a Y. Of Coiuh i *. 
UiH Onn«od'( PnU^i I *. 
0/ each valumt it I Mark tto Jyimn^, 
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F. C. Philips ft P. Fendall: A Daugh- 
ter's Sacrifice x v. Margaret Byng x y. 

F. C. Philips and C. J. Wills: The 
Fatal Phryne x v. The Scudamores x ▼. 
A Maiden Fair to See x v. Sybil Ross's 
Marriage z v. 

Edg^r Allan Poe: Poems and Essaj^s* 
edited with a new Memoir byj. H. Ing^ram 
x V. Talcs, edited by J. H. Ingram x V. 

Pope : Select Poet. Works (w. Port.) x v. 

E. Frances Poynter: My Little Lady 
2 V. Ersilia 2 v. Among the Hills x v. 
Madame de Presnel i v. 

Praed: vide Campbell-Praed. 

Mrs. E. Prentiss: Stepping Heaven- 
ward z V. 

The Prince Consort's Speeches and 
Addresses (with Portrait) i v. 

Richard Pryce: Miss Maxwell's Affec- 
tions I V. The Quiet Mrs. Fleming x v. 
Time and the "Woman i v, 

Horace N. Pym: vide Caroline Fox. 

Q. : Noughts and Crosses x v. I Saw 
Three Ships z v. Dead Man's Rock x v. 

W. F. Rae: Westward by Rail x t. 
M iss liayle's Romance 2 v. The Business 
of Travel x v. 

The Rajah's Heir 2 v. 

Charles Reade: "It is never too late 
to mend " 2 v. " Love me little, love me 
loug " x V. The Cloister and the Hearth 
2 V. Hard Cash 3 v. Put Yourself in his 
Place 2 V. A Terrible Temptation 2 v. 
Peg Woffington x v. Christie Johnstone 

1 v. A Simpleton 2 v. The Wandering 
Heir XV. A Woman-Hater 2 v. Readiana 
X V. Singleheart and Doubleface x v. 

"Recommended to Mercy," Author 
of— Recommended to Mercy 2 v. Zoe's 
"Brand" 2 v. 

James Rice: vide Walter Besant. 

A. Bate Richards : So very Human 3 v. 

Richardson : Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Mrs. Riddell(F.G.Trairord): George 
Gcith of Fen Court 2 v. Maxwell Drewitt 

2 V. The Race for Wealth 2 v. Far above 
Rubies 2 v. The Earl's Promise 2 v. 
Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

Rev. F. W. Robertson : Sermons 4 v. 

Charles H. Ross: ITie Pretty Widow 
X V. A I^ondon Romance 2 v. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Poems x v. 
Ballads and Sonnets x v. 

Roy Tellet: The Outcasts x v. A 
Draughtof Lethe x v. Pastor & Prelate 2v. 

J. Ruffini: Lavinia2v. Doctor Antonio 



XV. LorensoBeaonixT. YiaoBanu.K 
QttietNookindieJiinxT TliePuagraai* 
on a Visit to Paris x t. Gaxlinop etc. i ?• 

W. Clark RusseU: A Sailor's Sweet- 
heart 2 V. The "Lady Maad" s t. A 
Sea Queen t y. 

Sala: The Seven Sons of Mammon t f. 
John Saunders: Israel MotttOrennn 
2 V. Tlie Shipowner's Dangfater 1 t. A 
Noble Wife a v. 

Katherine Saunders : Joan Meny 
weather, etc. x v. Gideon's Rock, etc x f 
The High Mills a v. Sebastian x v. 

Col.R.H.Savaee: MyOffidalWifeiv 
The Little Lady of Lagunitaa (w. Poet 
2 v. Prince Schamyl's Wooisg x v. Tb 
Masked Venus a V. Delilah of Hariea a v 
The Anarchist a v. 

Sir "Walter Scott: Waverley (w. Poet 
X V. The Antiquary x v. I^ahoe x f 
Kenilworth x v. Quentin Dar?nud i v. (Xi 
MortaliQr x v. Giuy Mannering x v. Rol 
Roy X V. The Pirate x v. The Forbme 
of Nigel XV. TheBlackDwarf ; ALegew 
of Montrose x v. The Bxide of Lumv 
moor X V. The Heart of Mid-Lotiuai 
av. The Monastery XV. The Abbot it 
Peveril of the Peak a v. The Foetki 
Works 2 V. Woodstock XV. Hie Fair Mu 
of Perth X v. Anne of GteiersteiB x v. 

Prof. Seeley : Life and Times of Stet 
(with a Portrait of Stein) 4 v. The Ei 
pansion of England x v. Goethe x v. 

Miss SeweU : Amy Herbert a v. Uml 
2 v. A Glimpse of the World a v. TI1 
Journal of a Home Lifo a v. After U 
2 V. The Experience of Lifo a v. 

Shakespeare: Plays and Poems («it 

Portrait) (Second Edition) compl. 7 ] 

Shakespeare sYldiy* may also be h»> 

37 numbers, at Jt 0,30. each niunba 

Doubtful Plays x v. 

Shelley: A Selection from hisPoemixi 

Nathan Sheppard: Shnt up in fts 
(Second Edition^ enlarged) x v. 

Sheridan : The Dramatic Woiks i *• 

J. H. Shorthouse: John Inglesaakt^ 
Blanche, Lady Falaise x v. 

Smollett: Roderidc Random x ^ 
Humphry Clinker x v. Per^mne Pidde f 

Society in London. ^7 a Foni| 
Resident x v. 

Somerville & Martin Ross: Nabotb 
Vineyard x v. 

The Spanish Brothers a ▼. 

Earl Stanhope (Lnrd MalioiO: 
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ol England 7 v. The Reign of 
Ajine 2 V. 

le: Txistram Shandy XV. ASenti- 
Jonmey (with Portrait) i ▼. 
ert Louis Stevenson: Treastire 
c y. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, etc. 
idnapped x v. The Black Arrow 
he Master of Ballantrae x v. The 
Men, etc. x v. Across the Plains 
land Nights' Entertainments x v. 
A. A Sequel to " Kidnapped," i v. 
11 Waters," Author of— Still 
. I v. Dorothy x v. De Cressy x v. 
Ralph X V. Maiden Sisters x v. 
. Brown x v. Vanessa i v. 
!. StirUng: Two Tales of Married 
r. Vol. II. A True Man , Vol. I. 
. M. Craik. 

k R. Stockton: The House of 

. I V. 

B Story of Elizabeth ," Author of 
Miss Thackeray. 
H.BeecherStowe: Uncle Tom's 
with Portrait) 2 v. A Key to Unde 
^binav. Dred2v. The Minister's 
f X V. Oldtown Folks 2 v. 
abeam Stories," Author oi—vide 
lackarness. 

t: Grulliver's Travels x v. 
Addington Symonds: Sketches 
X V. New Italian Sketches x v. 
la : Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill 2 v. 
ness Tautphoeus : C3mlla 2 v. 
tials 2 V. Quits 2 v. At Odds 2 v. 
lel Meadows Taylor: Tara: A 
ta Tale 3 v. 

empleton : Diary and Notes i v. 
d (Lord) Tennyson: The Poetical 
of, 8 V. Queen Mary i v. Harold 
ecket ; The Cup ; The Falcon i v. 
:y Hall, etc. i v. 

ff. Thackeray: Vanity Fair 3 v. 
nis 3 V. Miscellanies 8 v. Henry 
I 2 V. The English Humourists x v. 
twcoraes 4 v. The Virgfinians 4 v. 
ur Georges ; Level the Widower 
e Adventures of Philip 2 v. Denis 
X V. Roundabout Papers 2 v. 
ne I V. The Irish Sketch Book 2 V. 
ris Sketch Book (w. Portrait) 2 v. 
Thackeray: The Story of Eliza- 
V. The Village on the Cliff i v. 
insington 2 v. Bluebeard's Keys, 
r. Five Old Friends x v. Miss 
: V. Out of the World , etc. x v. 
Lawn, etc. x v. From an Island 



X V. Da Capo, etc z t. Madame de 
S6vign6, etc. z y. A Book of Sibyls z ▼• 
Mrs. Dymond 2 v. 

Thomas a Kempis: The XmitatioB of 
Christ z V. 

A. Thomas: Denis Donne a v. On 
Guard 2 v. Walter Groring 2 v. Flayed 
Out 2 V. Called to Account a v. Giiily 
Herself 2 v. A Narrow Escape a v. 

Thomson : The Poetical Woiks (iwitfi 
Portrait) x v. 

Thoth X V. 

Tim I V. 

F. G. Tralford: vide Mrs. Riddell. 

George Otto Trevelyan: The Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay (w. FortralQ 4 t. 
Selections from the Writings of Lord 
Macaulay 2 v. 

Trois-Etoiles: vide Murray. 

Anthony Trollope: Doctor Thome a ▼. 
The Bertrams 2 v. The Warden z t. 
Barchester Towers 2 v. Castie Richmond 
2 V. The West Indies x y. Framl^ Par- 
sonage 2 V. North America vy. Oxley 
Farm 3 v. Rachel Ray a v. The SmaU 
House at Allington 3 v. Can you forafye 
her? 3 v. The Belton Estate a y. "stvoM, 
Balatkaxv. The Last Chronicle of BarMt 
3y. TheQaverin^av. Fhineasilnn3y. 
He knew he was nght jy. The Yicsr of 
Bullhampton a v. Sir Many Hotspur of 
Humblethwaite z y. Ralph the HcSr a y 
The Golden Lion ofGrranperex v. Anatralia 
and New Zealand 3 v. Lady Anna a y. 
Hairy Heathcote ofiSangoil x v. The Way 
we live now 4 v. The Prune Mlnirter 4 y. 
The American Senator 3 y. South Africa 

2 V. Is He Popenjoy? ^ v. An Eye for an 
Eye x V. John Caldigate 3 y. Conifn 
Henry x v. The Du]»'s Qiildrea 3 y. 
Dr. Wortie's School x y. A3rala's AM;el 

3 V. The Fixed Period i y. Marion Riy 
2 V. Kept in the Dark x y. Fran Froh- 
mann, etc. x v. Alice Dugdale, etc z y. 
La M^re Bauche, etc. x y. The Mistletoe 
Bough , etc. X V. An Autobiography z y. 
An Old Man's Love x v. 

T. Adolphus Trollope : The Gaxstangt 
of Garstang Grrange 2 v. A Siren 2 y. 

Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens) : The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer x v. The In- 
nocents Abroad; or, the New Pilgrims' 
Progress 2 v. A Tran^ Abroad a y. 
"Roughing it" z y. The Innocents at 
Home z y. The Prince and the Pamper 
a y. The Stolen White Elephant, etc s ▼• 
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JAfc on the Mississippi 2 v. Sketches (w. 
Portrait) x v. The Adventures of Huckle- 
hcrrj' Finn 2 v. Selections from American 
Humour x v. A Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur 2 v. The American Claimant 
XV. ThcMillion Pound Bank-Note, etc xv. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad x v. 

The Two Cosmos x v. 

•'Vira," Author of— Vfcra i v. The 
Hotel du Petit St. Jean x v. Blue Roses 
2 V. Within Sound of the Sea 2 v. The 
!Maritinie Alps and their Seaboard 2 v. 
Ninette i v. 

Victoria R. I. : vide Leaves. 

Virginia i v. 

L>. B. Walford : Mr. Smith 2 v. Pauline 
2 V. Cousins 2 V. Troublesome Daughters 

2 V. 

D. Mackenzie 'Wallace: Russia 3 v- 

Lew. Wallace: Ben-Hur 2 v. 

Eliot Warburton: The Crescent and 
tlic Cross 2 v. Daricn 2 v. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward: Robert Els- 
inorc 3 V. The History of David Grieve 3 v. 
!Miss Brcthcrton i v. Marcella 3 v. 

S. Warren: Passages from the Diary 
of a late Physician 2 v. Ten Thousand a- 
Ycar 3 v. Now and Then i v. The Lily 
and the Bee i v. 

"The Waterdale Neighbours," Author 
of— v«V/<r Justin McCarthy. 

Hugh Westbury: Acte 2 v. 

Miss Wetherell : The wide, wide World 
IV. Quccchyav. The Hillsof theShatcmuc 
2V. Sayan(lScal2 V. The Old Helmet 2 v. 

Stanley J . Weyman : The House of the 
Wolf I V. The Story of Francis Cludde 2 v. 
A Gentleman of France 2 v. The Man in 
]Jl.-ick T V. Under the Red Robe x v. 

A Whim and its Consequences i v. 

Walter White: Holidaj-s in Tyrol x v. 

Beatrice Whitby : The Awakening of 
^Inry Fenwick 2 v. In the Suntime of her 
Youth 2 V. 

Richard Whiteing: The Island ; or, 
An Adventure of a Person of Quality xv. 

S. Whitman : Imperial Germany x v. 
The Realm of the Habsburgs x v. 

••Who Breaks— Pays ," Author of— 
viW/" Mrs. Jenkin. 

K. D. Wiggin: Timothy's Quest i v. 
A (Cathedral Courtship, etc. x v. 

Mary E. Wilkins: Pembroke x v. 

C.J. Wills: viWe F. C. Philips. 

J . S. Winter: Regimental Legends i v. 

H. F. Wood: The Passenger from 
Scotland Yard x v. 



Mrs. Henry Wood: EastLym 
The Channing* 2 v. Mrs. Hal&b 
Troubles • v. Vemer't Pride 3^ 
Shadow of Ashlydyat IV. Trenj 
2 V. Lord Oakbum^i Daiiglite 
Oswald Cray t ▼. Mildred AriceU 
Martin's Eve 2 y. Elstei't FolWi 
Adelaide's Oath t T. OrvilleCol 
A Life's Secret xv. TbeRedOn 
8 T. Anne Hereibrd a v. Rolai 
2 v. George Canterbury's Will 2 
Rane s v. Dene Hollow 2 v. 1 
NightatOffbrd, etcxv. Widiin 
2V. The Master of Greylandstt 
Ludlow (Fir$i Serieti a v. To 
Twilight 3 V. Adam Grainger i 
2 V. Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. Ix 
Post, etc. ByJ. Luddowxv. . 
Sin, etc. By J. Ludlow x v. ^ 
By J. Ludlow i v. Court Netbei 
The Mystery of Jessy Page , e 
Ludlow x V. Helen Whitney*i " 
etc. By J. Ludlow i v. The 
Dorothy Urape, etc By J, Lud 
M. L. Woods: A Village Tr 
Wordsworth: The Poetical^ 
Lascelles Wraxall: Wild O 
Edm. Yates: LandatLast2^ 
to Harness 2 v. The Forlorn 
Black Sheep 2 v. The Rock / 
Wrecked in Port 2 v. Dr. Wa 
Patient 2 v. Nobody's Fori 
Castaway 2 v. A Waiting Race 
yellow Flag 2 v. The impend: 
2 v. Two, by Tricks I v. Asilei 
2 V. Recollections and Experie 
Miss Yonge: The lieir of 
2 V. Heartsease 2 v. The D 
2 V. Dynevor Terrace 2 v. ] 
Fears 2 v. The young Stcp>M 
The Trial 2 v. The dever W 
The Dove in the Eagle's Nesi 
Danvers Papers, etc. i v. The 
Pearls 2 v. The two Guardiani 
caged Lion 2 v. The Pillars of 
5 V. Lady Hester i v. My you 
2 V. The three Brides 2 v. Wom; 
Magnum Bonum a v. Love an 
Unknown to History a v. St 
(w. Port.) 2 V. The Armourer': 
2 V. The two Sides of the Shielc 
tie's Father 2 v- Beechcroft at '. 
2 V. A reputed Changeling : 
penniless Princesses x v. That 
Grisly Grisell x v. 

'•Young Mistley," Authoi 
Henry Seton Merriman. 
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'^erthold Auerbach: On the Heights, 
cond Edition) 3 v. Brigitta x v. 
#y.noza 2 V. 

Georg Ebers: An Egyptian Princess 
a ▼. Uarda 2 v. Homo Sum 2 v. The 
Sbtcrs [Die Schwestern] 2 ▼. Joshua 2 v. 
Per Aspera 2 v. 

Fouqu6: Undine, Sintram, etc. x ▼. 

FerdinandPreiligrath : Poems (Second 
Edition) x v. 

Wilhelm OOrlacb: Prince Bismarck 
(with Portrait) i v. 

Goethe: Faust x v. Wilhelm Meister's 
Apprenticeship 2 v. 

Karl Outzkow: Through Night to 
Light X V. 

F. "W. Hackiander : Behind theCounter 
[Handel und Wandel] i v. 

Wilhelm Hauff: Three Tales x ▼. 

Paul Heyse: L'Arrabiata, etc. x t. The 
Dead Lake, etc. x v. Barbarossa, etc. x y. 



Wilhelmine von Hillem : The Vnltoro 
Maiden [die Geier-Wally] xv. TheHonr 
will come 2 ▼. 

Salomon Kohn: Galniol x t. 

G. E. Leasing: Nathan the Wifo and 
Emilia Galotti x ▼. 

Fanny Lewald: Stella 3 ▼. 

E. Marlitt: The Princess of the Moor 
[das Haideprinzesschen] a v. 

Maria Nathtwius : Joachim v. Kanun, 
and Diary of a poor yonog Lady z ▼• 

Frits Renter: In the Tear '23 z t 
An old Stoxy of my fuming Days [Ut 
mine Stromtid] 3 v. 

Jean Paul Friedrich Richttr: Flower, 
Fruit and Thorn Pieces s v. 

J. Victor Schefibl : Ekkehard. A Tale 
01 the tenth Century 3 t. 

George Taylor: Klytiaav. 

H. Zschokke: The Princess of Bnw- 
swick- WolfenbQttel, etc i ▼. 



Series for the Young. 



Lady Barker: Stories about z ▼. 

Louisa Charlesworth : Ministering 
Children i v. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock) : Our Tear 
I V. Three Tales for Boys x v. Three 
Tales for Giris i v. 

Miss G. M. Craik: Cousin Trix x ▼. 

Maria Edgeworth : Moral Tales x ▼. 
Popular Tales 2 v. 

Bridget and Julia Kavanagh: The 
Pearl Fountain i v. 

Charles and Mary Lamb : Tales from 
Shakspeare i v. 

Captain Marryat: Masterman Ready 

X V. 

Emma Marshall: Rex and Regina 

I V. 



Florence MoBtgrniienrs The Tow* 
Crier; to which is added: The Children 
with die Indian-Rnbber Ball z t. 

Ruth and her Frieada. A Stoiy lor 
Girls X V. 

Mrs. Henry Wood- WflUnaAUairiv. 

MissYonge: Kenneth; or, theReicw 
Guard of the Grand ArmyzT. TheLltde 
Duke. Ben Sylvester's Word z ▼• The 
Stokesley Secret z ▼. Coontets Bjtte z ▼. 
A Book of Golden Deeds a v. Friarswood 
Post-Office z V. Henrietta's Wish z ▼. 
Kings of England z ▼. The Lances el 
Lynwood ; the Pigeon Pie z v. P's and 
Q's X V. Annt Charlotte's Stories of ^mp- 
lish History z ▼. Bye- Words z ▼. I#acbi 
and Lasses of Langl^; Sowing and Sew- 
ing z ▼. 
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Neues Handbuch der Englischen ConversationBepmche Ton ^. ScAiinttfV* 

bound M 2,25. 

A new Manual of the German Language of Converaetioa hj A, Sektenimg* 

bound Ji 2,25. 



Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 

Nuevo Diccionario Espanol-Alem^n y Alemto-BspanoL Fol 

D. Luis Tolhausen, Second Edition. In two Volumes. Ro3ral 8^ 

Sewed J6 15,00. Cloth Ji 17,50. Half-morocco Ji 20,50. 
Dictionary of the English and German languages. By W, Ja% 

Thirty-third Edition. Re-written by C. Stoffel. EngUsh-Gci 

and German-English in one Volmne. Crown 8vo. Sewed M i^^su 

Bound Ji 5»°o* 
A complete Dictionary of the English and French languages for 

general use. By W, James and A, Mold, Fourteenth Stereotype 

Edition. Crown Svo. Sewed M 6,00. 
A complete Dictionary of the English and Italian languages for 

general use. By W, James and Gins, Grassi, Eleventh Stereotyp 

Edition. Crown 8vo. Sewed Ji 5,00. 
A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and German languages 

By y. E, Wessely, Twenty-first Stereotype Edition. 16™°. Sewed 

Ji 1,50. Bound M 2,25. 
A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and French languages 

By /. E. Wessely. Twentieth Stereotype Edition. i6nio. Sewed 

M 1,50. Bound Ji 2,25. 
A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Italian languages. 

By /. E, Wessely, Fifteentii Stereotype Edition. i6n»o. Sewed 

M 1,50. Bound Ji 2,25. 
A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Spanish languages. 

By J, E. Wessely and A. Gironis, Eighteenth Stereotype Edition. 

i6mo. Sewed ^ 1,50. Bounds 2,25. 
A New Pocket Dictionary of the French and German languages. 

By/. E, Wessely. Fifth Stereotype Edition. i6n»o. Sewed Ji i,S^' 

Bound Ji 2,25. 
A New Pocket Dictionary of the Italian and German language^ 

By G. Locella. Fourth Stereotype Edition. i6«no. Sewed Ji i,S^ 

Boimd M 2,25. 
A New Pocket Dictionary of the Latin and English language^ 

Tenth Stereotype Edition. i6nio. Sewed M 1,50. Bound Ji 2,2$ 
A New Pocket Dictionary of the French and Spanish language^ 

By Z. Tolhaiisen, Second Stereot3rpe Edition. i6n»o. Sewe-* 

M 1,50. Bound Ji 2,25. 
Technological Dictionary in the French,' English and GermaT 

languages by A. and L. Tolhausen. Complete in three Parts. Thirc 

Edition. Crown 8vo. Sewed M 26,50. 
A Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament B) 

'Dr. Julius Fiirst. Fifth Edition. Translated from the Grerman b] 

Samuel Davidson. Royal 8vo, Sewed M 19,00. 
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